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I 
THE “FAIR UNKNOWN” IN MALORY 


I 


RESEMBLANCE between Malory’s story of Gareth in Book vi 
of the Morte Darthur' and the romances of the “Fair Unknown” 
group” has been noted frequently,’ and described as “‘slight,’’* “‘undeni- 
able,’’® or “distant’* according to the critic’s point of view. It has never 
been considered in any of the thorough studies of the group,’ and has 


1 Ed. H. Oskar Sommer (London, 1889-91), 1, 213-272. 

2 Libeaus Desconus, ed. Max Kaluza (Leipzig, 1890); Renaut de Beaujeu, Le Bel Inconnu, 
ed. G. Perrie Williams (Paris, 1929); Wirnt von Gravenberg, Wigalois, ed. J. M. N. 
Kapteyn, Vol. 1, text (Bonn, 1926); Carduino, ed. Pio Rajna, I Cantari di Carduino . . . di 
Tristano e Lancieletio (Bologna, 1873). 

3 In addition to the critics represented by the quotations following, see Gaston Paris, 
“Fragment du Vallet a la Cote mal Tailliee,’’ Romania, xxvi (1897), 280; W. P. Ker, Epic 
and Romance (London, 1908), p. 343; Vida D. Scudder, Le Morte Darthur of Sir Thomas 
Malory (London, New York, 1921), p. 218; Roger Sherman Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthur- 
ian Romance (New York, 1927), p. 85, and “The Visit to the Perilous Castle: A Study of 
the Arthurian Modifications of an Irish Theme,”” PMLA, xtvm (1933), 1021. 

“ Sommer, op-cit., m1, 8-9. 

5 Jessie L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Gawain (London, 1897), p. 63. 

* Eugéne Vinaver, Malory (Oxford, 1929), p. 138. 

7 E. Kélbing, ‘‘Zur Ueberlieferung und Quelle des Mittelenglischen Gedichtes: Lybeaus 
Disconus,”’ Englische Studien, 1 (1877), 121-169; Albert Mebes, Ueber den Wigalois von 
Wirnt von Gravenberg und seine alifranzisische Quelle (Neumiinster, 1879); Gaston Paris, 
“Etudes sur les Romans de la Table Ronde: Guinglain ou le Bel Inconnu,’’ Romania, xv 
(1886), 1-24, reprinted Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxx (1888), 171-199; Kaluza, 
op. cit., pp. cxxxi-cxlv; Albert Mennung, Der Bel Inconnu des’ Renaut de Beaujeu in seinem 
Verhilinis zum Lybeaus Disconus, Carduino und Wigalois (Halle, 1890) §Paris, review of 
Kaluza and Mennung, Romania, xx (1891), 297-302; William H. Schofield, Studies on the 
Libeaus Desconus (Boston, 1895. Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
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2 The “Fair Unknown” in Malory 


more than once been completely ignored in the presentation of similari- 
ties between Malory’s account and other medieval stories.*® 

In attempting to determine Malory’s source for Book vu, Vinaver in 
“A Romance of Gaheret’”*® dismisses as insignificant the resemblance to 
the Bel Inconnu: 
In Malory, as in Renaud, the plot hinges on an expedition whose object is to 
rescue a lady; but while in the French the lady is to be rescued from enchant- 
ment, in Malory she is simply held in captivity by a vindictive and powerful 
knight. The motif common to the two stories is in reality a commonplace of 
medieval romantic fiction.’ 


He then proceeds to point out in Malory’s story details traceable to 
the Lancelot-Grail Cycle and the Prose Tristan, and to indicate as the 
main ultimate source of Malory’s narrative the Tristan story of Brunor or 
“La Cote Mal Taile”’ (to use the spelling of Malory’s later translation of 
the story, taken directly from the Tristan)." The following summary is 
presented by Vinaver as true of the Gareth and La Cote stories simul- 
taneously, and thus demonstrative of their identity: 


Both Brunor and Gareth are young noblemen who conceal their high parentage 
and begin their career in a humble way. They are both at first ridiculed by Kay. 
... Then... a lady in distress comes to Arthur’s court and asks for help against 
a redoubtable knight who has offended her mistress (or sister). The young man 
obtains Arthur’s permission to undertake the adventure, but the lady is un- 
willing to recognize the merits of her champion, and for a long time shows nothing 
but contempt for him... Needless to say,.in both accounts the young knight 
succeeds in his task.” 


Now the summary just quoted is roughly applicable to the Fair Un- 





Vol. rv); Franz Saran, ‘Ueber Wirnt von Grafenberg und den Wigalois,”’ Paul and Braune’s 
Beitrage, xx1 (1896), 253-420; reviews of Schofield by Ferdinand Lot, Le Moyen Age, 1x, 
first series (1896), 149-155, and Emmanuel Philipot, Romania, xxv1 (1897), 290-305. 

Kaluza, op. cit., pp. [129] ff., cites parallel passages to the Libeaus Desconus from Malory 
as well as the Bel Inconnu, but never expresses himself on the relationship involved. A be- 
ginning toward a systematic comparison has been made in an unpublished M.A. thesis by 
Amelia C. Phetzing, The History of the Fair Unknown (University of Chicago, 1920), 
pp. 32-37. 

* A. C. L. Brown, Jwain (Boston, 1903. Harvard Studies and Notes, Vol. vim), pp. 142- 
144; Alice Buchanan, “The Irish Framework of Gawain and the Green Knight,’”? PMLA, 
xtvi (1932), 322, 337; Helaine Newstead, “The Joie de la Cort Episode in Erec and the 
Horn of Bran,’? PMLA, 11 (1936), 22. Loomis, ‘“Malory’s Beaumains,’”? PMLA, Liv 
(1939), 656-668, brings into consideration the similarity of the names Beaumains and 
Li Biaus Descounetis, but no other resemblances. 

® Medium Aevum, 1 (1932), 157-167. 10 Tbid., p. 158. 

11 E. Léseth, Le Roman en Prose de Tristan (Paris, 1891), secs. 66-74, 86 n. 1-90, 92-94; 
Morte Darthur, 1, 338-353. 13 “A Romance of Gaheret,” pp. 165-166. 
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known group, although in it the hero (of some versions) does not know 
his identity, it is an enchanter who has mistreated the lady, there is no 
ridiculing by Kay, and the damsel’s contempt lasts only a short time. 
It is likewise only roughly applicable to the La Cote story, in which the 
damsel says nothing about a lady in distress, and far from La Cote’s suc- 
ceeding in his task, he is twice captured, and rescued by Lancelot,"* who 
himself accomplishes the adventure. In spite of these exceptions there 
remains a similarity in general outline among the Fair Unknown group, 
the story of Gareth, and the La Cote story. Whether this similarity 
results from a source relationship of the Gareth story either with that of 
La Cote or with the Fair Unknown group must be determined by how 
many agreements in smaller details can also be found upon a close com- 
parison, such as it is the purpose of this paper to undertake. 

Before commencing the comparison, however, there will be some value 
in a consideration of the remainder of Vinaver’s argument. There can 
be no doubt that, as he asserts, there existed a sufficient tradition about 
Gaheret (Gaheriet) as a handsome knight, the most admirable of the 
sons of Lot, to explain his appearance as the hero of such a narrative." 
But this explanation does not of necessity contradict another one: that 
the author of Malory’s source wanted to make his nero a member of 
Gawain’s family because in the Fair Unknown romances (with one ex- 
ception) he is Gawain’s son. 

The contention that a specific group of adventures of Gaheriet in the 
Prose Lancelot is the source of rather widely separated details in the story 
of Gareth is less convincing, particularly when one examines the Lancelot 
account rather than Vinaver’s summaries. Least open to objection is the 
parallel between Gareth’s first adventure of killing six thieves who have 
bound a knight, and an adventure of Gaheriet, who happens to be in the 
company of a damsel as is Gareth, in killing two of three knights who 
have stripped and are beating Brandelis, while the remaining three 
knights of the company, who are similarly mistreating a damsel, take 


8 MSS. B.N. fr. 750 and 12599 give a third time: Léseth, of. cit., secs. 71-72. 

4 For references in the Prose Lancelot and Tristan on addition to that quoted by Vinaver, 
see my Characterization in Malory: A Comparison with his Sources (Univ. of Chicago Diss., 
typewritten, 1932; essential portion printed, Chicago, 1934); pp. 83-85. Cf. also the refer- 
ences to Gaheriet’s “‘biaus cors,’’ etc., in Wauchier, ed. Ch. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois ou le 
Conte du Graal (Mons, 1866-71), ll. 21,454-57, 21,477-82; the appearance of a handsome 
brother of Gawain named BéAkurs in the Parzival, ed. Karl Bartsch, Parsival und Titurel 
(Leipzig, 1927-32), stanzas 39, 323-324, 720-722; and the comments by Weston, The 
Legend of Sir Perceval (London, 1906-09), 1, 247-248, 1, 202-203, and E. Brugger, Zeitschr. 
J. fr. Spr. u. Lit., xxx1 (1907), Part 1, pp. 144-145. But all that these poetic references can 
indicate is the quality of Gaheriet’s beauty, and perhaps a nickname indicative of it, not 
@ specific “Fair Unknéwn”’ story attached to him. 
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the other turn at a crossroad—and are met by Gosenain, who rescues 
her.* The Lancelot account does provide a peculiar parallel for Gareth’s 
fighting his enemies in groups of threes, the second trio fleeing so that he 
has to catch up with them. But Malory’s story fails to reproduce many 
details from its supposed source, above all the central feature of Gaher- 
iet’s having to decide whether to rescue a lady in distress or a brother 
knight of the Round Table. 
The parallel is also drawn by Vinaver that 


both Malory and the Prose Lancelot mention a dwarf who is employed by 
Gareth in the double capacity of messenger and counsellor. In both versions the 
dwarf is introduced with the same abruptness and lack of preparation.” 


But in fact there are in the Lancelot two different dwarfs, not one, and 
neither of them belongs to Gaheriet. Each is the attendant of a different 
knight against whom he fights. The fact that one knight beats his dwarf, 
whose part Gaheriet then takes, may be vaguely similar to Gringamor’s 
abducting Gareth’s dwarf, since each knight finally entertains the hero. 
But the supposed abruptness of the introduction of the other dwarf, “Et 
li nains ert el chemin qui dist a Geheriet . . . ” results merely from the 
fact that he has appeared once before in a parallel episode. Similarly, 
Gareth’s dwarf is not being introduced for the first time on the occasion 
which Vinaver cites.!7 

The framework of this whole group of adventures of Gaheriet is that 
he is travelling with a damsel whose rights he is to maintain by combat 
against her brother-in-law. Vinaver, while conceding the difference be- 
tween this motive and that in Malory, maintains the existence of a sig- 
nificant similarity in that “in both stories the damsel brings her champion 
to her sister’s dwelling where, after the usual fighting, they are richly 
entertained.’"* What really happens in the Lancelot, however, is that 
Gaheriet is brought to the castle of the lady who is the brother-in-law’s 
suzerain, not his wife, and is entertained there before the fight. Gareth is 
not entertained at all at the castle of Lyones. She sends him some food 
out in the woods before the fight, and later entertains him at her brother 
Gringamor’s castle.'® 

At the same time that these parallels with the Lancelot are so tenuous, 


% Morte Darthur, 1, 219; Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances 
(Washington, 1909-16), v, 39-41; Vinaver, “A Romance of Gaheret,’’ pp. 159-160. 

16 “A Romance of Gaheret,” p. 161. 

11 Morte Darthur, 1, 226, 243-245; Vulgate Version, v, 27, 37, 42-43. That the dwarf who 
warns approaching knights that they must fight with Guinas belongs to Guinas is never 
stated specifically, but appears obvious. 

18 “A Romance of Gaheret,’’ pp. 160-161. The italics are Vinaver’s. 

19 Morte Darthur, 1, 234, 241-242, 246; Vulgate Version, v, 35 ff., 43-46. 
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the presence of a dwarf in the hero’s company, and the basic situation of 
travelling with a damsel to help a lady rather than fight in opposition 
to her, are paralleled in the Fair Unknown romances. 

Vinaver’s argument that Malory’s immediate source for the Gareth 
story was a “branch” of the Prose Tristan is in general well founded, 
resting as it does not only upon the similarities to the La Cote story but 
also upon the appearance as characters of La Cote himself, of Tristram, 
and of other knights prominent in the Tristan. It is difficult to feel too 
confident that some of these names were not inserted by Malory, and 
Vinaver’s statement in arguing against such a possibility, that except for 
a few references to Tristram the names occur in no other portions of the 
Morte Darthur except those derived from the Tristan, is incorrect.?° But 
there are too many instances not to be indicative of source relationship. 
Particularly significant is a circumstance not mentioned by Vinaver, that 
when Kay mocks Gareth he is reminded of his misjudgment in having 
mocked La Cote (described as Dinadan’s brother).”* 

Likewise the unfavorable comment on Gawain, that “he was venge- 
able/and where he hated he wold be auengyd with murther,’”” is con- 
ceivably an addition by Malory rather than, as Vinaver believes, a sign 
of the influence of the “anti-Gawain” Tristan.” In either case, there 
remains the fact that this comment comes at the end of Book vu and is 
the only unfavorable comment passed upon Gawain in the course of the 
Gareth story. The suggestion is strong that this story was not made up 
de novo by an author familiar with the Tristan, but had as one source a 
narrative in which Gawain was an admirable figure. 

Finally, if in terming Malory’s immediate source a “branch” of the 
Tristan Vinaver means an interpolation, as he most of the time seems to 
do,™ then the position of the narrative in the Morte Darthur before the 
account of Tristram’s birth is just as anomalous as Vinaver says would 
be the case if Malory had invented it.% Perhaps it is better to believe in 


20 “A Romance of Gaheret,’’ pp. 162-163. See my Characterization in Malory, Chap. 1 
(unpublished), on Malory’s use of the names of minor characters in general, and in par- 
ticular pp. 35-36 for references to the numerous appearances, outside Book vi and the 
Tristan material, of Dinadan (there is an additional reference to him, Morte Darthur, 1, 
791), Epinogris, La Cote, Palomides, Sadok, and Safir. This material is forthcoming in 
JEGP under the title “Malory’s Naming of Minor Characters.” 

21 Morte Darthur, 1, 214-215. For the relationship to Dinadan, revealed in the Tristan 
not in the main La Cote story but in later episodic adventures, see Liseth, op. cit., sec. 
372, and p. 348, n. 2. 22 Morte Darthur, 1, 270. 

* “A Romance of Gakeret,”’ pp. 163-165. Compare Characterization in Malory, Chap. v. 

™ “A Romance of Gaheret,’’ pp. 157-158, 161-162, 165. But cf. p. 163, where the mere 
presence of Tristan characters is considered sufficient to define a “branch.” 

% Ibid., p. 163. 
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an independent romance influenced by the Tristan, whether or not the 
term “branch” would be appropriate to it. Such influence of the Tristan 
is enough to justify the suspicion that any details in the story of Gareth 
which are parallel to the La Cote story were taken from it by the author 
of Malory’s immediate source, but it does not preclude the possibility of 
their having existed in another ultimate source as well. 


II 


A comparison of the stories of Gareth (Gar.) and of La Cote mal Taile 
(LC) reveals a number of detailed resemblances in addition to their 
general similarity of outline, including agreements so small that they are 
sometimes apparent only in manuscripts of the Tristan. Many of these 
details in Gar. are also paralleled in one or more of the Fair Unknown 
romances: Renaut de Beaujeu’s Bel Inconnu (BI), the English Libeaus 
Desconus (LD), the Wigalois (Wig.), and the Carduino (Car.).?" Existence 
of these further parallels is worth noting because it suggests, first, that 
the details in question may have been derived by the source of Gar. at 
least as well from a Fair Unknown text as from LC, and second, that LC 
itself is similar enough to the Fair Unknown group for conflation to have 
been natural. 

Most of the resemblances are to be found at the beginning of the story: 


the narrative of the hero’s coming to court, the damsel’s message, and 
his departure :?* 

(1) In both Gar. and LC the hero arrives when the court has been called to- 
gether on a great occasion, and the king and his knights are seated. (This is also 
true in BJ, and in it as in Gar. but not LC, they are specifically stated to be at 


* MSS. B.N. fr. 99 (M.L.A. Rotographs, No. 188), fols. 130 r° col. a-143 r° col. a, 174 
v°b-180 v°a, 183 v°b-199 rea; B.N. fr. 103 (M.L.A., 218), 95 v°a-107 v°a, 133 v°b-144 vb; 
B.N. fr. 334 (M.L.A., 220), 103 r°b-114 vb, 144 v°a-149 v°b, 153 r°a-168 r°a. These manu- 
scripts, studied for reasons of availability, were reproduced originally by the M.L.A. be- 
cause they are the closest to Malory’s version of the Tristan (see Léseth, of. cit., pp. 
xxii-xxiii, and passim; Vinaver, Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans l’Oeuvre de Thomas 
Malory, Paris, 1925, pp. 35-[87], and Malory, pp. 138-140). This provides little or no reason 
to believe that they are close to Gar. MSS. 99 and 334 present nearly identical texts; MS. 
103, which is in most respects closest to Malory in that part of the text containing LC, 
is compressed to the point of omitting a few significant details. Although none of the three 
contains the material of Léseth’s secs. 71-75, derived from MSS. 750 and 12,599, neither 
is there any parallel to this material in Gar. 

7 The abbreviations are borrowed from Schofield’s Studies, which has been of great as- 
sistance in making comparisons of the Fair Unknown group with Gar. and LC. These 
comparisons, however, have been made with the originals. 

% Gar. (Morte Darthur, Vol. 1), pp. 213-217. LC: MS. 99, 130 r°a-134 r°b; MS. 103, 95 
v°a-97 v°b; MS. 334, 103 r°b-106 v°a; cf. Léseth, op. cit., secs. 66-68, and Morte Darthur, 1, 
338-341, neither of which contains all the details cited. BJ, ll. 11-280; LD, ll. 40-279; Wig., 
ll. 1489-1883; Car., Cantare I, stanza 30-Cant. 1, st. 8. 
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table.) In Gar. Arthur is said to be holding his great Pentecostal feast, at which 
traditionally he will not sit down until there has been some adventure; but Gareth 
is observed out the window, and so the king has sat down before he enters the hall. 

(2) The hero is young, large, and handsome.** (Youth and beauty occur in all 
the Fair Unknown group except Car., which gives youth and large size.) 

(3) He asks the king, politely, for a boon, the granting of which gives him his 
right to claim later the adventure of the damsel. (The boon is found also in BI 
and Wig., and is suggested by the wording of LD. Wig. is most like LC in that 
the hero does not ask the boon until after the damsel’s arrival, and then as soon 
as it is granted explains what he wants. In BIJ he asks the boon at his first ap- 
pearance as in Gar., but rudely remains on horseback until the king has granted 
it.) In Gar. there have been added two additional boons. 

(4) The hero is questioned directly by the king, but conceals information about 
his name and family which he possesses. In LC there are two scenes of question- 
ing. The king first asks generally for information about the hero’s identity, but 
the latter insists that the king agree to knight him without it. After the king 
has assented he asks for the name specifically, and La Cote tells it, but still con- 
ceals the name of his father, even in giving an account of his murder. That in the 
earliest history of the Tristan the mystery as to La Cote’s name was kept up 
until late in the story is indicated by an episode in which, after he has left court, 
Arthur cannot remember his name, and sends a knight to ask him; what the 
knight tells La Cote is that the king forgot to ask his name; but La Cote refuses 
to reveal it.*° (Direct inquiry by the king is characteristic of all the Fair Unknown 
group except BJ, in which Bedivere is sent to inquire. But in BJ and LD the hero 
is genuinely ignorant of name or father; in Wig. and Car. he falsely claims 
ignorance of his father.)* 

(5) The hero is nicknamed—La Cote mal Taile, Beaumains—by Kay, in 
mockery. (In BJ and LD Arthur gives the name Li Biaus Descouneiis admiringly.) 

(6) Two knights speak in favor of the hero, citing a previous incident in which 
an unknown young knight turned out well. In LC, Lamorak and Gaheris (Ga- 
heriet) tell about Lancelot’s first coming to court; in Gar., Lancelot and Gawain 
tell about La Cote. Since the surviving fragment of the original poetic La Cote 
story contains the point of Gawain’s speaking for the stranger, presumably 
Gawain was changed to Gaheriet (whom Malory could not very well have 
rendered this time as Gareth), and Lamorak and the Lancelot reference added, 
as part of the adaptation to the Tristan." The re-substitution of Gawain in Gar. 
suggests Fair Unknown influence, as seen also in the point following. 


* MSS. 99, 130 r°b; 103, 95 v°a; 334, 103 r*b, all give the hero’s beauty. MS. 103 omits 
his large size. MS. 99 has a misreading of “xxx’’ for his age in place of the “xix” and 
“vingt” of the other two. 

* MSS. 99, 134 r°b; 334, 106 v°a. In MS. 103, 97 vb, neither of the explanations of the 
king’s ignorance is offered. The contradition is noted by Léseth, op. cit., pp. 53-54, with 
the conclusion that MSS. 99, 100, and 335, in which the king does not ask the name, are 
correct. But contrary to Léseth’s statements, MS. 99 does, fol. 131 r°a, have the king ask 
and learn the name, and it does contain the explanation that he forgot it. 

* For the knowledge of the father’s identity, see Wig., 1302-07; Car., 1, 29. 

%3 See Romania, xxvi, 277 (ll. 47-62), 279-280. 
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(7) These same two knights look after the hero. In LC, Arthur makes a specific 
assignment of the young man to their care, as he does to that of Gawain in the 
poetic fragment® (and in LD and Wig.). In Gar. they volunteer their kindnesses 
(as does Gawain in B/). 

(8) The messenger damsel arrives, at mealtime (as in all the Fair Unknown 
group), some time after the hero’s first appearance. The short interval of LC 
(also Wig.)* is in Gar. stretched out to a year, according to Gareth’s request for 
a year’s board and lodging as his first boon, so that the messenger comes at the 
next Pentecostal feast, and the king sits down after hearing that she is ap- 
proaching. 

(9) The hero asks to be made a knight. (This is also true in LD. and Wig. In 
BI, Car., and the poetic LC, he has already been knighted before coming to 
court.)*5 

(10) The damsel tells the king, not the hero himself, that she considers the 
latter a poor prospect for the adventure. (This is also true in LD and BI.) 

(11) She rides off, and the hero has to catch up with her (as in BJ and Wig.). 

(12) The hero’s arms are brought out by his dwarf (squires), and are unusually 
fine.* (In BI the hero’s own arms are put on him, but since he has worn them to 
court they do not appear so dramatically at the right moment as in Gar. and LC). 

(13) He says farewell to Arthur (as in BJ, LD, Wig. BI and Wig., like Gar., 
add farewells to others). 


In addition, it can be noted that there are in this part of the story a 
few agreements between LC and the Fair Unknown romances which are 
not paralleled in Gar. In LC, as in BI, there is a considerable wait before 
anyone will undertake the adventure. In LC, as in BJ and Wig., when 
the hero volunteers the king tries to dissuade him, but he insists upon 
fulfillment of the promised boon. La Cote’s desire to avenge his murdered 
father is paralleled in Car., although Carduino does not reveal this fact 
at court.*” La Cote’s achieving his vengeance, however, is found only in 
the Morte Darthur version, and is presumably an addition of Malory’s, 
like the hero’s marriage to the damsel.** 

After Gareth and La Cote leave court, their adventures show little 


% Ibid., p. 277 (11. 63-66). In MS. 334, 103 v*b-104 r°a, the king assigns him to Gaheriet 
alone, but Lamorak joins in looking after him; and this is the normal version as given by 
Léseth, of. cit., sec. 66. In MSS. 99, 131 1°, and 103, 96 r°a, he is assigned to both. 

“ Wig., 1622-1725. Wigalois is knighted on Pentecost, and the damsel comes “zen 
nzhsten sunewenden.” This has been interpreted by Saran, op. cit., p. 307, to mean a year’s 
interval. But there would have been a solstice soon after the Pentecost mentioned, and the 
narrative would be moving very casually to skip over more than a year with no indication 
but the word next. 

% LC: Romania, xxvi, 277-278 (Il. 74, 76, 124, 143); BI, 4973; Car., 1, 22. 

% Their handsomeness is noted in MSS. 99, 134 r°a, and 103, 97 v°a, but not MS. 334, 
106 r®b. 37 Car., 1, 4-31. 

38 Morte Darthur, 1, 353. Cf. Léseth, op. cit., sec. 94, and Index; MSS. 99, 199, rea; 
103, 144 vb; 334, 168 r®a. 
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similarity. There is some resemblance in the fact that each story involves 
battles with a series of brothers.*® More significant is the fact noted 
above, that in LC and Gar. the damsel’s objections to her champion con- 
tinue far into the story before she relents, whereas in the Fair Unknown 
group she is critical only a short while (in Car. not at all).*° Such extended 
hostility, in spite of Gareth’s uniform success, looks like a superimposi- 
tion of the LC formula upon a story of another type. 

These last two points, together with those numbered (5), (6), (7), and 
(12) above, indicate most conclusively that Gar. is indebted to LC di- 
rectly, rather than owing its resemblances to it to coincidental agree- 
ment with the Fair Unknown group. But the existence of the other 
points, on which Fair Unknown romances agree as well, is confirmatory 
evidence of closeness to LC, since there might be justifiable suspicion of 
a hypothesis involving so few borrowings from a source as those in which 
Gar. and LC agree exclusively. 

In addition to the points of shared agreement, the three instances in 
which LC agrees with Fair Unknown romances against Gar. make a total 
of twelve resemblances. This is enough to suggest rather strongly that 
LC, in its original poetic form before the drastic modifications which 
adapted it to the Tristan, must have been itself a sort of Fair Unknown 
romance.“ As such a romance it shows even in the Tristan version agree- 


ments with each of the recognized members of the group. Most signifi- 
cant as indicating its place in the history of the group would seem to be 
the agreements with Car.—that the hero is large, he wishes to avenge 
rather than find his father, he conceals his paternity, and (in the poetic 
fragment) he is already a knight when he comes to court.” 


39 Gar., 221-231. LC: MSS. 99, 193 v°a-198 v°a; 103, 140 v°b-144 r°b; 334, 162 v°a-167 
rb; Léseth, op. cit., sec. 94; Morte Darthur, 1, 349-351. In LC the brothers are guarding 
bridges, in Gar. no specific obstacles. But MSS. 99, 187 r®b, and 334, 156 r®b, refer to the 
places of difficulty as “‘pas,’’ while Gar., 229, calls them “‘perillous passages.”’ In Gar. the 
brothers are met singly, never—as twice in LC—in groups. 

© Gar., 216-230. LC: MS. 99, 133 v®b-143 r°a, 174 v°b-180 v°a, 183 v°b-193 rea, 195 v°b; 
MS. 103, 97 r°b-107 v°a, 133 v°b-140 r*b, 142 rea; MS. 334, 106 r°a-114 v°b, 144 v°a-149 v*b, 
153 r°a-162 r°a, 164 r°b; Léseth, of. cit., secs. 68-74, 86 n. 1-90, 92-94 (sec. 73, from MS. 
750, gives an earlier softening of heart not borne out by the damsel’s subsequent conduct); 
Morte Darthur, 1, 341-349. BI, 228-860 (most like Gar. and LC in having her definitely 
want the hero to turn back); LD, 181-477; Wig., 1812-1923. In Car., u, 7 ff., she never 
shows any hostility. 

“ Paris, Romania, xxvi, 280, mentions the similarity of his reconstruction of the La 
Cote poem to both B/ and Gar., but says nothing about a source relationship. 

“ Existence of the first three points in the poetic LC cannot be confirmed by the extant 
fragment. Even the coat itself would seem, according to Gawain’s remark that it was per- 
haps according to the stranger’s us if not that of the court (Romania, xxv, 277, ll. 56-58), 
to have been mauéailli¢e in the sense of rude tailoring rather than of having been hacked 
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Existence of another romance at something like the Car. level of de- 
velopment would reinforce the parallels with the Perceval stories and 
Li Chevaliers as Deus Espees as indicating that the original heart of the 
Fair Unknown story is the formula of murdered father, rude upbringing, 
concealment of the father’s identity at court—not the serpent kiss ad- 
venture.* The befriending of the hero by Gawain, as represented in the 
poetic LC, could also have served as an intermediate step in the transi- 
tion to the BI-LD-Wig. level of the story, in which the hero has appar- 
ently been identified with the rurally begotten bastard son of Gawain 
told of in pseudo-Wauchier.“ 

III 


When one turns to a comparison of Gar. with the Fair Unknown group, 
his first impression is that the only resemblances are of the sort already 
presented in passing: details in the opening scenes at court. Among the 
adventures on the road, there is no trace in Gar. of the episodes of the 
giants, the sparrow-hawk, or the dog, nor yet of the climactic disenchant- 
ment of the heroine fro1a her serpent form. Upon looking closer, however, 
it is possible to discover a surprising similarity of outline between Gar. 


and BI. 
As attested by the agreement of Car. and LD, the early form of the 


story with which Renaut de Beaujeu was working contained an episode 
in which the hero spent some time at the castle of an amorous enchant- 
ress, then proceeded to his main adventure. Renaut, however, chose to 
make the enchantress the real heroine of BI. After rescuing Blonde 
Esmeree, the serpent-maiden, Renaut’s hero Guinglain evades marrying 
her, and returns to the enchantress. For a while she punishes him for his 





by the murderer. But the very existence of these details in Car. can be taken as evidence 
that they were in the source of the Tristan. The last two points are paralleled in Wig. and 
BI, respectively, but in each case internal contradictions indicate that the details were 
superimposed on the source account. See Saran, oP. cit., pp. 325-326, 330-332. 

“® Cf. Rajna, op. cit., pp. xiv-xxx; Mennung, of. cit., pp. 38-44; Schofield, Studies, pp. 
146-154, 183-196, 237-238; Lot, op. cit., pp. 151-152; Philipot, of. cit., p. 301. 

“ Perceval le Gallois, ll. 11,987-12,393; 16, 917-18,232; 19,457-19,632; 20,367-20,752— 
not to be confused with the account in the Wauchier continuation, II. 33,378-33,404, of a ~ 
son of Gawain clearly identified as “Guiglains”’ and “li Biaus Desconéus,” the hero of 
LD-BI. Cf. Paris, Romania, xv, 18-20; Mennung, oP. cit., p. 16; Schofield, Studies, pp. 191- 
92; Lot, op. cit., p. 152. 

One of the two contradictory versions of the story in pseudo-Wauchier, that in which 
Gawain rapes the sister of Bran de Lis, is reflected in Wig., 1511-13: 

eine maget wol get4n 

die greif er tiber ir willen an, 

s6 daz si weinde unde schré. 
But there is probably no Fair Unknown source relationship to be inferred, any more than 
from the fact that “Cil a la cote mautaillie’”’ is mentioned in BI, 49. 
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earlier desertion by subjecting him to magical delusions like those which, 
at Carduino’s first and only visit, keep him from ever reaching the lady’s 
bed; but ultimately she accepts him as her lover, as the enchantress in 
LD seems to have done. Arthur has to proclaim a tournament to lure 
Guinglain away from the enchantress to his proper bride. 

Now Gareth accomplishes his assigned task of rescuing Lady Lyones 
by a single combat with a knight outside her castle, analogous to the 
fight before the original visit to the enchantress’s castle in BJ (and LD 
as well, though not Car.). She refuses to let him in, however. He comes to 
the castle of her brother Gringamor, and there falls in love with her, 
thinking her a different lady. After she has revealed her identity, they 
plan to spend the night together, but are balked by magical interference 
on the part of Lynet. Arthur wishes to get Gareth back to court, and to 
do so calls a tournament. This looks very much like a telescoping of the 
two heroines of BJ into one, with the serpent kiss and other intervening 
material skipped over.“ 

The assumption based on this general resemblance, that Malory’s 
immediate source for Gar. was derived from BI as well as LC, is confirmed 
by the existence of numerous smaller resemblances between Gar. and BI. 
Most of those in sections A-D and G, below, are also paralleled in the 
other Fair Unknown romances, and hence derivation from another text 
in the group is not ruled out; but the material of sections E-F seems 
clearly to be connected with Renaut’s originality. 

A. At the court :7 Some agreements of BJ and Gar. have already been 
cited because they are paralleled in LC. BI agrees completely with LC 
and Gar. on points (1), (10), (11), and (13) above, and partially on points 
(2), (3), and (8). On points (1), (3), (6), (7), and (13) it agrees further 
with Gar. in details which are not to be found in LC. It is particularly to 
be noted that on points (6) and (7) the BI version sets up Gawain in a 
position of prominence as the hero’s protector (and we ultimately learn, 
his kinsman as well) which as has been mentioned above, lasts in Gar. 
until practically the end of the story. 

Likewise, in both BJ and Gar.: The hero does not reveal his name or 
kin while at court (LD is similar), and the statement of Gareth that he 
cannot tell his name, even though insincere, is more like the professions 
of ignorance in BI (and LD, Wig., Car.) than the refusals in LC. The 
nickname of Beaumains given to Gareth is an allusion to his beauty like 
the Biel fil and Li Biaus Descouneiis of BI (and LD). The dwarf who 


* LD, 1309-1548; Car., 1, 8-20; BI, 1875-2492, 3593-5309. 

“ Gar., 235-255. Phetzing, op. cit., pp. 34-35, points out the similarities of the double 
heroine and the tournament, but not that of magical interference with the love-making, 
and goes into no detail. ‘7 See above, n. 28. 
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comes to court with the damsel in BJ (and LD, Wig., Car.), and then 
shares her adventures with the hero, seems to have been transferred to 
Gareth. 

B. Early experiences on the road :** One of Gareth’s first adventures, a 
fight with two knights at a ford, could have been suggested by the fight 
at a ford with a single knight in BJ. Gareth, unlike La Cote, wins all his 
fights and sends the surviving victims to Arthur, as is true, with a few 
exceptions on sending to Arthur, in all the Fair Unknown group.” Al- 
though the damsel’s reproaches are long extended, they finally end as do 
the briefer ones in BJ (and LD) with an episode in which she specifically 
apologizes for her criticisms and the hero forgives her, such as cannot be 
found in LC.*° 

C. The host: There is some reason to identify Sir Persant of Inde in 
Gar. with Lanpart, the steward of the enchanted lady in BJ (and LD).® 
Lanpart appears before the battle with the enchanters, and the serpent 
kiss, but in the telescoping process that Gar. seems to have gone through 
he could easily have been transposed to Persant’s location and lost his 
place as the lady’s steward. Both knights entertain the hero only after 
having been beaten by him in combat (although Persant does not make 
this a general custom, and Lanpart’s hospitality does not include offering 
his daughter as the hero’s bedfellow). Both give the hero information the 
next morning about the combat he must undergo to free the heroine, and 
ride part of the way with him. And whereas, to fit the narrative frame of 
Gar., Persant has been made the brother of the black, green, and red 
knights previously conquered by Gareth, it is to be noted that he is not 
ordered to go to Arthur like his two surviving brothers, any more than 
is Lanpart. Later, inconsistently, he does appear at court with them.* 
(LD agrees that the steward is not ordered to court, but in it the informa- 
tion has been given the previous night, and there is no riding along.) 

D. The battle before the castle: On approaching the castle, Gareth 


8 Gar., 217-230; BI, 281-1874; LD, 280-1308; Wig., 1884-3131; Car., 11, 8, 20-39. 

“* In LC one conquered knight is made by Lancelot to swear fealty to Arthur, MSS. 99, 
199 rea; 103, 144 v°b; 334, 168 rea; Léseth, op. cit., sec. 94. But he is sent to court only in 
Morte Darthur, 1, 352. 

5° See above, n. 40. Her explanation, Morte Darthur, 1, 349, that she rebuked him only 
out of kindness, is not in the source, and could not very well have been, since in it she has 
often wished to see La Cote defeated or killed and thus out of her way. 

5! Gar., 228-234; BI, 2493-2838; LD, 1549-1848. In Wig., 3885-3954 (cf. also 1932- 
2016), the account has been greatly altered; in Car. there is no such figure. 

5? This identification is made by Phetzing, of. cit., p. 36, without details. 

53 Gar., 250. 

“4 Gar., 235-240; BI, 1875-2192; LD, 1309-1485. In Car., 11, 8-9, there is no battle, and 
the description of the castle is different; in Wig. the whole enchantress episode is missing. 
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and Guinglain are confronted by the armed remains of previous adven- 
turers defeated by their adversary: in Gar., corpses hanging by the neck 
from trees, in BJ heads on stakes; and these are explained by the damsel. 
On one side of the castle the sea beats (in BJ an arm of the sea also goes 
the rest of the way around), and the dikes in Gar. may have been sug- 
gested by the caucie of BI. At the first joust, both combatants are 
knocked from their horses unconscious, but they revive and continue 
the fight. The lady watches from the castle (as she also does in LD). 

E. The love-affair:* With Gareth shut out of the castle of his lady 
Lyones whose besieger he has just vanquished (two somewhat lame 
motives are presented: that he must prove himself in a year’s adventur- 
ing; that she wants a chance to learn his identity from his dwarf), the 
story seems to have been carried over to the point where Guinglain, on 
returning to the enchantress, is kept outside her castle as a punishment. 
Guinglain is led by his squire to the house in town where their horses 
were kept on the previous visit, and there he spends two weeks of misery, 
without eating or sleeping, before the enchantress sends a messenger for 
him. Gareth rides until nightfall, when he finds a poor man’s house; there 
he “hadde no rest but walowed and wrythed for the loue of the lady of 
the castel.”’ 

The next day, following his kidnapped dwarf to Gringamor’s castle, 
Gareth is at first in precisely Guinglain’s position of being in love with 
one lady while resting under some sort of obligation to marry the other 
whom he recently rescued. (Quite possibly Malory rather than his source 
is responsible for the revelation of her identity before the lovers plan 
their rendezvous, and for their failure ever to complete it.) The magic 
worked by Lynet to keep them from anticipating the marriage ceremony 
—the appearance of a knight with whom Gareth must fight, whose 
severed head Lynet is able to put back on, and after the second fight, 
back together—obviously has no resemblance to the illusions Guinglain 
suffers when trying to get to the enchantress’s bed without her permis- 
sion: first that he is suspended over a flood (this is most like the illusion 
in Car.), then that the castle is falling on him. But in each case there are 
two different enchantments (in Gar. ten days apart rather than the same 
night), and they have as their result preventing the gratification of the 
hero’s passion. 

Lyones’s coming to Gareth’s bed rather than he to hers, and wearing 
a mantle ornamented with ermine, resemble the first rather than the 
second bedroom scene in BJ. The name of Lyones’s brother, Gringamor, 


5§ Gar., 241-250; BI, 2193-2492, 3915-5054. LD, 1486-1548, and Car., 1, 9-20, have 
only the first visit to the enchantress. 5* Gar., 242. 
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may owe something to that of the serpent-lady Blonde Esmeree’s father 
in BI, Gringras.*” 
F. The tournament ** The two stories now turn from their heroes. 


Or dirons de Blonde Esmeree.® 
So leue we syr Gareth . . . and torne we vnto kynge Arthur.*® 


Blonde Esmeree, on the road to Arthur’s court, meets a company of 
the knights conquered by Guinglain. She and they arrive at court to- 
gether, she explaining Guinglain’s identity and exploits, they surrender- 
ing. She asks the king if she can have Guinglain as her husband; she and 
the court are afraid he has gone adventuring and will never return; at the 
suggestion of a certain King Amangon, Arthur proclaims a tournament 
to bring him back. Now although Lyones stays with Gareth, the knights 
he has conquered arrive at court almost simultaneously with his mother. 
They, surrendering, tell his deeds, and she his identity. Everyone wishes 
to get Gareth to come to court, and Arthur sends a message to Lyones to 
come and give her advice on finding him. Gareth instructs her to say that 
she knows nothing of his whereabouts, but wants to have a tournament 
to select a husband for her. Yet when she reaches court, what she actually 
says is that if a tournament is held, “‘thenne I am sure ye shall here of syr 
Gareth.’ This is the BJ motive, that of selecting a husband having been 
added inorganically; and the remaining agreements, in spite of the neces- 
sary alterations, are obvious. 

The tournaments are held, and in each case the hero does make his 
appearance and is the outstanding contestant (but Gareth then wanders 
off again for further adventures). The tournament in Gar. is at Lyones’s 
castle whereas that in BJ is near the court, and there are no similarities 
in the accounts of the fighting. It is to be noted, however, that in each 
case the knights earlier conquered by the hero figure among the combat- 
ants.® There is also an agreement in the presence in both tournaments 
not only of familiar knights whose names might be expected in any list, 
but of the somewhat less well known figure of Brian des Illes.™ 
G. The wedding: Gar. and BI (and all the other Fair Unknown ro- 


57 Tt has been suggested by Lucy A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian 
Romance (Boston, 1903), p. 70, that the name of Gringamor and the location of his castle 
on the Isle of Avalon (Gar., 255) are derived from Guigomars, the lord of Avalon, in the 
Erec (ed. Wendelin Foerster, Halle, 1896), ll. 1954-1955. Guingamuer, identifiable as this 
same knight because of the epithet de Fine Posterne attached to his brother in both pas- 
sages, is mentioned in BJ, 5521, but with no reference to Avalon. 

58 Gar., 250-263; BI, 5055-6107. 59 BI, 5055. 6 Gar., 250. 
*1 Gar., 255. 82 Gar., 255 ff. BI, 5565 ff., 6025-3u. 

83 Gar., 256; BI, 5549 ff. 

* Gar., 270; BI, 6191-6246; LD, 2206-23; Wig., 9420-42; Car., m, 71. 
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mances) end as LC does not, with the marriage of the hero to a lady 
whom he has rescued. 
IV 


In the comparisons above, the argument that Malory’s source for 
Gar. must have been derived from both LC and BI rests less upon the 
individual resemblances—for many of them are in details which were 
commonplaces of romance writing—than upon the existence of so many 
resemblances in a series, surely not the result of accident. There remain 
to be considered resemblances of Gar. to the other Fair Unknown ro- 
mances, and to the Joie de la Cort episode of the Erec which is somehow 
connected with the group in the story of sections C and D above. Here 
the agreements are fewer, and hence more consideration must be given 
to the probable significance of each one, but it is still possible to find some 
small agreement-series. 

In addition to the resemblances which they share with LC and BI, 
Gar. and Wig. agree in the rather striking detail that the hero has admi- 
rable hands.® Much less likely an indication of source relationship, since 
the passage in Wig. is at the end of the story where it has departed from 
any close parallelism with the Fair Unknown group, is the fact that there 
exists in both an affectionate meeting of the hero and Gawain.” How 
easily such a scene could have been independently manufactured is vis- 
ible in the fact that a similar one occurs in spurious stanzas of some 
manuscripts of LD.*" 

Two of these same manuscripts likewise contain a spurious account of 
the appearance at court of the hero’s mother, which happens to be 
paralleled in Car. and Gar.®* This episode could have been called forth in 
Gar. not only by the general appropriateness which inspired the similar 
invention of a scribe of LC, but by the necessity of having someone to 
take the place of Blonde Esmeree in explaining the hero’s identity to the 
court. A more suggestive parallel between Car. and Gar. is that in both 
the messenger is the oppressed lady’s sister rather than a servant. Yet 
in Gar. she states at court that it is her lady she is asking help for, and 
the subsequent revelation of the relationship (simultaneously with the 
sister’s name, which is given at the first announcement in Car.) might 
easily be an addition. 

* Gar., 213-214; Wig., 1552-53. If this is not a coincidence it runs counter to the theory 
of Paris, Romania, xxv, 280, that “Beaumains’’ is a corruption of “Beau Mauvais,” 
or that of Loomis, PMLA, trv, 659, that it is a corruption of ““Gauuains.”’ 

© Gar., 267; Wig., 9599-9610. 

°7 Stanzas 185b, 185c. Cf. Kaluza’s Introduction, pp. xx-xxiii, xxxviii. 

* LD, st. 185a; Car., 1, 69-71; Gar., 252-253, and see above, sec. F. 

5° Gar., 215-216, 232; Car., m1, 3-5. 
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Agreements with the genuine text of LD are more numerous. That 
Gareth fights the red knight at the “paas perillous” seems reminiscent 
of the opening battle in LD at the “point perilous,” which is also de- 
scribed as a “pase.” An episode in the middle of the story in LD, in 
which the conquered Otes de Lile comes to court to surrender, and is 
made a knight of the Round Table, might have suggested the elevation 
to the Round Table at the end of Gar. of all the surviving conquered 
knights.” 

Most of the agreements, however, are in the episodes of the host, and 
the fight before the castle.” In both Gar. and LD (and Wig. also) there 
is a city on the scene of the hero’s fight with the host.” (In Gar. this city 
is not the residence of the heroine, and plays no part in the story, but 
would seem to have been preserved as a useless relic.) The combatant 
outside the city is besieging the lady (in LD he is not specifically stated, 
as in Gar., to be her suitor). The fight commences at prime and lasts until 
after evensong, at which time there has been a rest period by agreement. 
(This agreement the heathen giant in LD treacherously violates, whereas 
Gareth’s opponent does not.) During the fight all the people watch from 
the castle, in contrast to BJ where everyone but the lady and her damsels 
leaves the building in order to get closer to the combat.” 

It is this same part of the story in Gar. which resembles the Erec.” 
Often, Chrétien’s account contains details which are paralleled in the Fair 
Unknown romances at least as closely as in Gar. A host gives information 
(although he does not fight the hero), the castle is on an island, there are 
heads on stakes, and so on. But there are details, likewise, in which Gar. 
agrees with the Erec and the Fair Unknown romances do not. 

In both, the host precedes the castle fight rather than a serpent-lady 
episode. The scene of the combat includes among its features a sycamore 
tree and a blast horn. The defending knight wears red armor. His 
strength fails when noon has passed. (In the Erec there is no emphasis 


7 Gar., 226; LD, 202-203, 286, 306. See also above, n. 39. In BI, 323 ff., this spot of the 
first adventure is the “Gué Perilleus.” 

™ Gar., 251, 271-272; LD, 1285-96. There is something of the sort in BJ, 5291-92: 

Les quatre prisons retenés 
De no mainie les tenés. 
But the Round Table is not specifically mentioned. 

72 See above, secs. C and D. 

% This agreement of LD and Wig. constitutes additional evidence, not noted by Scho- 
field, Studies, pp. 217-218, that neither LD nor Wig. can be derived from BJ. Similarly, 
LD, 595-597, and Wig., 2035-38, agree that a special “‘logge’”’ (“gemach’’) of leaves is 
constructed in the woods before the giant fight. 

% This seems to be a compromise by Renaut in borrowing from the Erec, ll. 5696-5701, 
5765-67, in which everyone leaves the castle. % LI. 5367-6169. 
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upon the point, but it is mentioned that after noon he tires and loses 
breath, and Erec defeats him. In Gar. we are told that he has seven men’s 
strength until noon; when noon has passed both combatants are out of 
breath and rest; then the fight continues until evening.) His life is spared 
by the hero—Gar. adds that he must go to court—and he explains that 
his actions, particularly killing the vanquished and hanging up their 
remains, are not really his fault, but the result of a promise made to his 
lady-love. The account in Gar. is more logical in having this explanation 
precede the sparing of his life. But whereas in the Erec, with fair plau- 
sibility, the lady is she who is with the knight in the garden near the 
castle, in Gar. she never appears, she has no part in the story except to 
have been the recipient of the promise, and even though we are told that 
the knight loved her “‘ones,”’ his attachment to her is rather incongruous 
with his attempt to gain the hand of the lady of the castle. 

Now the similar location of the host in Gar. and the Erec is apparently 
a coincidence, like most if not all of the agreements of Gar. with Wig. and 
Car. For the relic in Gar. of the city before which Persant fights testifies 
to his having been moved to a position before the castle fight from that 
before the rescue of the enchanted lady in the bespelled city. But the 
remaining resemblances to the Erec, and those to LD, seem to call for an 
explanation in some source relationship. 

Use of the English poem LD by Malory, in the absence of many more 
detailed resemblances, and in particular of the verbal parallels which 
accompany his other English borrowings,” is highly unlikely. Nor is it 
much more plausible that the compiler of a French intermediate source, 
such as Malory was most probably working from, should have used it. 
What, presumably, de would have followed was a French romance similar 
to LD—and such a romance does not need to be made up just to solve the 
present problem. It must have existed in any event as a common source 
for LD and BI.” If it existed, it could have been read and borrowed from 
by the compiler. 

It can of course be objected that it is unlikely an author would go to 
the trouble of bringing in small details from an additional very similar 
text, particularly when almost all of them are in the single narrative por- 
tion of the host and the fight. But in reply there are two things to be con- 
sidered. First, what we need to believe in is not, necessarily, laborious 
collation of texts by a romance-writer; his memory of another story, 


% See Sommer, Morte Darthur, 111, 148-175, 249-272; Vinaver, Malory, pp. 134-138, 
150-152; Vinaver and E. V. Gordon, ‘New Light on the Text of the Alliterative Morte 
Arthure,’’” Medium Aevum, v1 (1937), 81-98; and my “‘Malory, the Stanzaic Morte Arthur, 
and the Mort Artu,’”’ MP., xxxvm (1939-40), 125-138. 

™ See above, n. 7, and particularly Schofield, Studies, pp. 56-106. 
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similar to the one from which he was working directly, could often have 
been sufficient. 

Second, there are many more agreements between Gar. and LD, as- 
signable to use of a common source, than have been considered in the 
argument just past. This is because the same points occur also in LC or 
BI or both. Hence, in the process of analysis, these points have been, so 
to speak, extracted, and only the residue left to show the relationship of 
Gar. and LD. But in fact, it is impossible to say from which of the parallel 
versions, or from more than one at a time, the author’s mind derived a 
given detail. It is even conceivable that most if not all of the resemblances 
to BI in sections A—D, before the beginning of Renaut’s characteristic 
handling of the enchantress story, were derived not from BJ at all, but 
from the common LD-BI source along with the LD agreements.”* One 
can imagine the compiler’s going that far, probably filling in a few BI 
details from memory, before he realized that he unquestionably had the 
“wrong” Fair Unknown romance before him, and must find a copy of 
Renaut’s poem. 

Now the LD-BI source, used by the compiler, might very easily have 
brought him the Wig. detail of the hero’s fine hands. Could it also have 
contained the Erec resemblances? The suggestion is plausible, since the 
LD-BI version does contain many other agreements with the Erec. Its 
adoption would enable us to reconstruct a hypothetical LD-BI-Gar. 
source so full that it might cast more light upon the vexed question of 
whether the fundamental resemblances to the Erec account (as distin- 
guished from Renaut’s obvious superficial borrowings) are derived in the 
Fair Unknown story from Chrétien, or vice versa.’ Two points in favor 
of the primitiveness of this reconstructed Fair Unknown version, from 
which Chrétien’s more sophisticated account must then have been bor- 


7 The details least easily explainable on the basis of the use of the LD-BJ source are 
(a) the striking opening, with the hero interrupting the meal with his demand for a boon, 
against which LD-Wig.-Car. all agree—but which could have been easily remembered, and 
is a good bit like LC; (b) Gawain’s volunteering his attentions to the hero, whereas LD 
and Wig. agree on the king’s assigning him to Gawain’s care—but the BI-Gar. agreement, 
if not the result of memory, could be a coincidental product of a decision by the author 
of Malory’s source to make Gawain’s and Lancelot’s later kindnesses more like their original 
speaking for the hero, and more appropriate to the kitchen-boy story; (c) the host’s 
riding part of the way with the hero—but this is partially paralleled in the Erec, ll. 5692- 
5827. The ford and the heads on stakes, although not in Wig. or Car., could easily have 
existed in the LD-BI source; in fact the heads turn up in LD, 777-783, transferred to the 
castle of the sparrowhawk knight. 

7° Cf. Paris, review of Foerster’s Erec, Romania, xx (1891), 153 n. 4, 156 n. 2; Lot, 
“Celtica: Mabonagrain,’’ Romania, xx1v (1895), 321-322; Schofield, Studies, pp. 117-133; 
Philipot, “Un Episode d’Erec et Enide: La Joie de la Cour.—Mabon |’Enchanteur,”* 
Romania, xxv (1896), 258-294; Paris, Romania, xxv, 294 (a footnote to Philipot’s article). 
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rowed, can be found in Gar. There is in it an explanation for the defend- 
er’s loss of strength after the hour of noon,® and the horn is blown as a 
challenge.™ 

But both details are such as might easily occur to the imagination of 
a romance writer working from the Erec account. On the other hand, the 
details in Gar. of the hero’s sparing his opponent, and easily forgiving 
him for his misdeeds on the excuse of a promise to his lady, sound like 
Chrétien’s general softening of the story as conceived in the argument 
that LD and BI are more primitive. Moreover, although the hero of the 
LD-BI source might, like Erec, have spared his conquered foe, and then 
Renaut and the author of LD have decided independently on the latter’s 
death, the apology presents greater difficulties. Even if the peculiar awk- 
wardness of the account in Gar., in which the lady responsible for the, 
knight’s misconduct is not the owner of the castle but a supernumerary, 
is a result of the telescoping of the two heroines, there is a more funda- 
mental awkwardness beneath it. One must still assume, to explain the 
apology, that the source was like BJ in making the knight at the castle 
the tool of the lady. Then the agreement of LD and Gar, that he is a be- 
sieger is left as a coincidence. And one must believe that the hero, after 
having accepted such an extenuation of his adversary’s conduct, pro- 
ceeded to take his place. 

It seems more likely that the besieging formula was that of the source, 
and both Renaut and the author of Malory’s source for Gar. borrowed 
independently from the Erec. The probability of such direct borrowing 
to explain the agreements in Gar. is rendered greater by the fact that 
there are signs of similar borrowing from the Yvain: the name of Lynet 
for the heroine’s companion, and the two episodes, between tournament 
and marriage, of Gareth’s rescuing a group of ladies imprisoned by a 
tyrannous knight, and fighting with Gawain.” 


V 


What is believed to have been established above is that the author 
of Malory’s source for Gar. based his work upon LC as found in the 


8 Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, p. 86, cites parallels to Gar. on this 
and related points from the Altre Perillos and Eger and Grime. In PMLA, tv, 663, he re- 
peats these parallels, and adds those from the Erec, although still not considering the Fair 
Unknown resemblances. See, however, James R. Caldwell, Eger and Grime (Cambridge, 
1933), pp. 111-120, for an argument that both redness and magically increasing strength 
are commonplaces, and in Eger and Grime may have been borrowed from Gar. 

%tWm. A. Nitze, “The Romance of Erec, Son of Lac,’’ MP, x1 (1913-14), 476-477, 
argues for the primitiveness of the use of the horn as a challenge, but makes no specific 
statement as to the direction of literary borrowing. 

* See Brown, Iwain, pp. 142-144. 
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Prose Tristan, plus both BI and the lost source which it and LD have 
in common, plus very probably the Erec itself rather than as repre- 
sented by parallel details in this lost source. (This does not of course 
exclude miscellaneous borrowings from other sources such as the Y vain, 
and the author’s use of his stock of romantic commonplaces and his 
imagination.) 

Such a process of conflation must have been much more common 
among medieval romancers than scholarly source studies, with their 
tendency to trace the simplest line of development to a single source, 
often admit. That the stories so conflated owed their similarities to ulti- 
mate common derivation need not always have entered a medieval au- 
thor’s thought processes, although it complicates those of a modern in- 
vestigator tempted to think of the conflate version as coming straight 
fron the ultimate original. 

A check upon the use of Gar. for such inferences about ultimate sources 
should be one benefit of a recognition of the immediate sources of the 
author of its original. If the leading of Gareth by the messenger-damsel 
to the lady of the castle is only a further development of Renaut’s tend- 
ency to modify his source by making her the heroine rather than the en- 
chanted lady, then Brown’s comparison of the outline of Gar. to that of 
the Yvain and to Irish tradition® loses its significance. If the original 
bedroom enchantments to which the Fair Unknown was subjected were 
of the sort which are found in BJ and Car., and have their own tradition 
in Irish folklore,™ then the knight with the replaceable head in Gar. was 
substituted inorganically, and Gar. should not be cited as parallel to the 
love-beheading combination in Gawain and the Green Knight.® It may 
still be true that in the earliest romantic tales with Celtic origins a sister- 
messenger led the destined mortal to an adventure like Yvain’s, or the 
beheading-game involved a love affair, but for the truth of neither hy- 
pothesis does the accidental juxtaposition of the elements in Gar. pro- 
vide any evidence. 

Likewise the case of Gar., where traceable lines of source derivation 
reveal the inorganic nature of some elements, strongly suggests the de- 
sirability of scepticism toward other inferences of the ultimate nature of 
a motif or combination of motifs on the basis of scattered occurrences in 
romances whose source connections cannot be worked out. 


8 Loc. cit. 

8 See A. H. Krappe, “Guinglain chez l’Enchanteresse,’”’ Romania, tv111 (1932), 426-430. 

% See Buchanan, PMLA, xtvu1, 322, 337; Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 87-88; PMLA, 
xvi, 1021-23; PMLA, t1v, 661f. Although Loomis states that Gar. is related to the Fair 
Unknown group, he treats the story of the love affair and Lynet’s interference as an inde- 
pendent episode borrowed from some other source. 
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For this same reason, that it is a conflation of end-products, Gar. 
cannot be expected to throw much light on the history of the Fair Un- 
known group. The agreements with LD against BJ do provide support, 
if any were needed, for the argument that BJ and LD are derived from a 
common source, rather than LD from BI directly. They also indicate 
that in this source Lanpart resided in or very near the city, the warrior 
was besieging the enchantress, the battle lasted from prime until after 
an evening rest period. and everyone watched from the castle. The agree- 
ments with BI and the Erec, on the other hand, since they can come from 
direct borrowing rather than through the common source, prove nothing 
about this source or its relation to the Erec. 

Gar. could be of value in inferring the earlier or Car. stage of the story 
only if one interpreted the none too convincing agreement on the sister- 
messenger as evidence that the lost Fair Unknown romance used by the 
author of the source of Gar., close as it was to LD, actually was not the 
LD-BI source with its unrelated messenger, but something farther back. 
In this case one would have evidence to support the logical inference that 
even at this early level of development there was a fight before the en- 
chantress’s castle.* A sounder argument about the Car. state of the story 
is that to be drawn from the agreement of Car. and LC, that the mur- 
dered father motif was organic to the early Fair Unknown story, and 
does not owe its presence in Car. entirely to borrowing from the story of 
Perceval. 

RoBert H. WILson 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


% Cf. Schofield, Studies, pp. 156, 198-199; Paris, Romania, xxv, 294. 





II 
LITERARY PROBLEMS IN MORE’S RICHARD III 


— Thomas More’s History of Richard III has been adequately studied 
as an historical document,' but not as a work of literature; and yet 
since the time of Ascham it has been praised chiefly and properly for its 
literary qualities.? It is the purpose of this article, therefore, to discuss 
some of the important literary problems presented by Richard III. An 
attempt will be made to show how closely More’s narrative conforms to 
classical theory and to what extent it is imitative of classical histories. 
Of chief concern, however, will be More’s use of irony. It will be evident 
throughout that his approach to history writing was that of a Christian 
humanist. 

By 1513, the probable date of composition of Richard IIT,? More’s for- 
mal education had been completed and he had served his literary ap- 
prenticeship. He had been educated in Morton’s household, at Oxford 
and the Inns of Court; he had lectured on the philosophical and historical 
ideas of St. Augustine’s De civitate dei ;* he had composed a few poems and 
an English version of a life of Pico della Mirandola,' and with Erasmus 


1 By A. F. Pollard, “The Making of Sir Thomas More’s Richard III,’’ Historical Essays 
in Honour of James Tate (Manchester, 1933), pp. 223-238. 

? Ascham, Works, ed. J. A. Giles (London, 1864), m1, 5-6: a letter to John Astley, 1552. 
Ascham predicates that a history should be a true, orderly account of events and their 
causes, that the historian should comment upon the merits of motives, counsels, and ac- 
tions, should note general lessons “‘of wisdom and wariness,”’ and should stress “the inward 
disposition of the mind’? as did Thucydides, Homer, and especially Chaucer. More’s 
Richard III, concludes Ascham, ‘‘doth in most part, I believe, of all these points so content 
all men, as, if the rest of our story of England were so done, we might well compare with 
France, or Italy, or Germany, in that behalf.’’ One notices the presence of Homer and 
Chaucer among historians, and wonders also whether Ascham was thinking of the similarity 
between More’s and Chaucer’s use of irony in character portrayal. 

Even Pollard (op. cit., pp. 230-231) admits that since More’s purpose was to write 
dramatically, criticism of his factual errors is sometimes irrelevant. Yet he comments 
sarcastically, for instance, upon the improbability of More’s dramatic version of Edward’s 
dying speech. 

3 This is the date given by Rastell for the Latin version. Internal evidence indicates that 
neither the Latin nor the English version could have been begun before 1509, and that they 
may have been worked on as late as 1517. Cf. R. W. Chambers, “The Authorship of the 
‘History of Richard III’,’”’ More’s English Works (London, 1931), 1, 34 and 37. 

‘In 1501. Stapleton states that “he did not treat this great work from the theological 
point of view, but from the standpoint of history and philosphy; and indeed the earlier 
books . . . deal with these two subjects almost exclusively. ...’’ The Life and Illustrious 
Martyrdom of Sir Thomas More, tr. P. E. Hallett (London, 1928), p. 9. 

Augustine’s greatly influential statement of the providential theory of history is interest- 
ing in connection with More’s treatment of the de casibus example. 

5 In 1505? More’s purpose, according to Stapleton (op. cit., pp. 9-10), was chiefly self- 
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he had translated some of Lucian’s dialogues.‘ In More’s home Erasmus, 
among other things, had finished translating two plays of Euripides, and 
on his return from Italy in 1509 had composed the Encomium Moriae. 
An unusual background for an historian. More had not been trained, as 
he would be today, in the handling of historical documents and had not 
been impressed with their fundamental importance. Although his educa- 
tion had included wide reading in the classical and Christian historians,’ 
it was primarily theological, legal, and literary rather than scholarly, 
and his theory of history writing must have been influenced chiefly by 
the ancient rhetoricians, all of whom discussed history in connection 
with epideictic oratory.® 

Lucian’s dialogue, Quomodo historia conscribenda sit, is a typically 
conservative classical treatment of its subject, and it was no doubt fresh 
in More’s mind when he began Richard III.° It is significant that even 
Lucian, who so bitterly attacked sophistic excesses, could think of his- 
tory only as a branch of oratory. The historian, Lucian argues, is superior 
to the research worker because he composes artistically the material that 
the latter has merely collected. The historian is like a sculptor: his ma- 
terial is at hand, and his business is to superinduce upon events the 





guidance. He had just decided against becoming a priest, and Pico appealed to him as a 
man who successfully combined “encyclopedic knowledge and... sanctity.’’ The pre- 
occupation with the task of harmonizing the Christian and classical attitudes is evident in 
Richard IIT, 

In 1505-06. More contributed translations of Cynicus, Menippus or Necromantia, 
Philopseudes, and Tyrannicida, with an original declamation in answer. Between 1503 and 
1517 Erasmus translated thirty-six of Lucian’s writings. Cf. Craig Thompson, The Transla- 
tions of Lucien by Erasmus and St. Thomas More (Ithaca, New York, 1940). 

7 For history in the schools, see especially Foster Watson, Vives: On Education (Cam- 
bridge, 1913); W. H. Woodward, Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method of Education 
(Cambridge, 1904), and Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist Educators (Cambridge, 1905) ; 
and J. A. Gee, The Life and Works of Thomas Lupset (Yale Univ. Press, 1928), pp. 88-89. 

*Cf. T. C. Burgess, “Epideictic Literature,” Univ. of Chicago Studies in Classical 
Philology, 111 (1902), 195-213. For the continuation of the tradition among the early 
Italian humanists, many of whose writings were known in England in More’s time, see 
Remigio Sabbadini, I] metodo degli umanisti (Firenze, 1922), Cap. viii: “Storiografia.’’ 
The tradition was carried to England in person by Polydore Vergil, who began his Anglica 
historia shortly after 1501 and published it in 1534. A satisfactory comparison of Polydore’s 
theory and method of history-writing with More’s must await the appearance of a critical 
edition of the Historia, which has been promised. The important Vatican MS. is a first 
draft in Polydore’s own hand, which was written in 1512-13 and ends in 1513. Cf. Denis 
Hay, “The Manuscript of Polydore Vergil’s ‘Anglica Historia’,’”’ EHR, trv (1939), 240-252. 

® Although not translated by More or Erasmus, it was in the edition of Lucian which 
they used. The story of Diogenes at the opening of Utopia may be from it. It was translated 
into Latin by Pirckheimer (Nuremberg, 1515), to whom More had dedicated his Epi- 
grammata. 
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charm of order, proportion, and lucidity.’ He interprets what is known, 
and he is able to do this by virtue of his faculty of expression and his 
political insight that has been gained from practical experience." It is 
generally agreed that More worked in this fashion. He was an interpreter 
and a composer, not a compiler.” 

At the same time, Lucian warns the historian that he should employ 
artistic or epideictic devices intelligently; they should be functional 
rather than decorative. Most commonly abused is éx¢pacis, or descrip- 
tion. God save us, says Lucian, from long descriptions of persons, arms, 
towns, mountains, plains, and rivers. It is ignorance of what is really 
essential that leads to description of things that are insignificant or fan- 
tastically theatrical. “You observe,” he concludes, “how indispensable it 
all is to the history; without the scene, how could we have comprehended 
the action.’"’ The ironical implication is clear: this legitimate reason for 
description is too often an excuse for over-indulgence. Speeches, likewise, 
should not be merely opportunities for display; they may be eloquent 
but at the same time they must suit the occasion and the character of the 
speaker.“ The greatest danger, however, is the tendency to eulogize ex- 
cessively. Although the historian may praise moderately, he must not 
misrepresent the facts. That would destroy the value of his narrative, 
for “should history ever repeat itself, the records of the past may give 


present guidance.’ Praise and blame should be conveyed subtly, Lu- 
cian implies, and as far as possible by the actions themselves. Apparently 
the historian should emphasize the fifth topic of the conventional encom- 
ium, émirndebyara, or deeds which imply choice and therefore reveal char- 


10 The Works of Lucian of Samosata, tr. H. W. and F. G. Fowler (Oxford, 1905), m, 118, 
131-133. 1 Tbid., pp. 126-127. 

12 The traditional distinction between the historian and the compiler was well established. 
Bacon observed, a century after More, that a great inconvenience in historical composition 
in his time was the lack of adequate chronicles or catalogues of brute facts upon which the 
historian could exercise his powers of interpretation and synthesis.—Preface to Henry VII, 
Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (Boston, 1860-64), x1, 35. 

This distinction is also important in the controversy over the authorship of Richard III. 
There has never been any reasonable doubt that the extant versions are More’s, but it has 
been suggested that his source was written and fairly elaborate, and that, in short, he may 
have done little more than reproduce a composition by Morton or someone else. Cf. W. G. 
Zeeveld, “‘A Tudor Defense of Richard III,’’ PMLA, tv (1940), 946-957. This cannot be 
settled without further external evidence, but certainly it was considered proper in More’s 
time for an historian to use a previous chronicle as the basis for his literary and interpreta- 
tive treatment. It should be clear from the present discussion that a great merit of Richard 
III is its literary excellence, and that probably More alone was responsible for that 
excellence. 

13 Works, tr. Fowler, pp. 119-120, 123. Cf. T. C. Burgess, op. cit., pp. 200-201. 

4 Tr. Fowler, p. 134. 6 Thid., pp. 113-116, 120, 121, 124, 125, 129-130. 
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acter.’* Every reader of Richard III knows that descriptions and speeches 
are generously employed by Move, but always for a functional rather 
than a decorative purpose, and that he excels at subtly controlling our 
attitude towards his characters. These matters will be returned to in con- 
nection with More’s use of irony. Another problem raised by Lucian, 
however, does need discussion at this point. 

When one admits, as does Lucian, that the “historian’s spirit should 
not be without a touch of the poetical,’”"” and that epideictic devices 
when properly used are legitimate in history-writing, the way is opened 
to an obvious abuse. Why not heighten the effectiveness of one’s narrative 
by closely imitating the successful descriptions, speeches, and critical 
comments of earlier and greater historians? That this was the common 
practice in Lucian’s time is indicated by his severe criticism of it. Imita- 
tions of Pericles’ funeral oration draw from him, he says, tears of laugh- 
ter.'* The charge of plagiarism is the one that is oftenest lodged against 
early humanist historians. When Feuter, for example, labels an historian 
“rhetorical,” this is a criticism he generally implies. More himself has 
been so labeled.'® What is the evidence against him? 

According to Stapleton, More “studied with avidity all the historical 
works he could find.’® Judging from such evidence as references in the 
writings of More’s friends, library catalogues, bibliographical surveys, 
and school curriculums, the classical historians most popular around 1513 
were these, and in about this order: Livy, Sallust, Valerius Maximus, 
Plutarch, Xenophon, Justin, Curtius, Caesar, Florus, Arrian, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, Josephus, Suetonius, and Polybius.** More was doubtless 

6 Cf. T. C. Burgess, op. cit., p. 124. 1 Tr. Fowler, p. 130. 18 Tbid., p. 122. 

19 Eduard Feuter, Histoire de l’historiographie moderne, tr. Emile Jeanmaire (Paris, 1914), 
pp. 20, 21, 27, 198-199. Cf. Emilio Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretini e i suoi ‘Historiarum 
Florentini populi libri xm’,’’ Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, xxm (1910), 
47-48, 114-116. 

20 Op. cit., p. 15. He tells us also (p. 104) that Sallust was used as a textbook in More’s 
household. 

21 The historical reading of a mature scholar would differ, of course, from that prescribed 
for a schoolboy, and there is some evidence that Tacitus, and especially Thucydides, would 
be ranked highe: by More’s humanist contemporaries than this list indicates. This is im- 
portant in connection with More’s use of irony; consequently their histories as well as 
those listed above have been compared with Richard III. There is, for example, the item 
“Cornelius Tacitus” in the catalogue of Grocyn’s library made in 1520 by William Linacre 
(Collectanea, Oxf. Hist. Soc., sec. ser., pt. v, 1890). This was probably the Tacitus purchased 
in 1521 for Corpus Christi. See J. R. Liddell, “The Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in the Sixteenth Century,” The Library, n. s., xvi (1938), 385-416. Dorne, in 
1520, records (no. 1811) ‘Cornelius Tacitus nouus magnus in quaternis.’’ See ‘“Day-Book 
of John Dorne,’’ ed. F. Madden, Collectanea, Oxf. Hist. Soc., first ser., 1885. Corpus Christi 
had two copies of Thucydides by 1538 (Liddell, op. cit.); one copy is listed in Linacre’s 
will (1534) according to J. N. Johnson, The Life of Thomas Linacre (London, 1835), p. 344; 
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well acquainted with all of them. Nevertheless, a careful comparison of 
the sections of these histories which are at all similar in subject-matter 
to Richard III with both the English and Latin versions of More’s nar- 
rative reveals no examples of what we would call plagiarism.” As might 
have been expected, a writer of More’s intelligence and talent would not 
imitate slavishly. Instead of borrowing passages or aping mannerisms, 
he imitated in a truer fashion by adapting classical literary methods to 
his own ends. 

The ironical method is the one which chiefly distinguishes Richard ITI. 





and John Clement, More’s protégé, owned three copies before 1549 as shown in A. W. 
Reed, “John Clement and his Books,”’ The Library, v1 (1925-26), 329-339. Thucydides was 
one of the Aldine Greek historians prized by the Utopians (Bk. 11, chap. vi.). 

*2 Two passages in Sallust have the closest parallels in Richard III. The first, somewhat 
of a sterotype, is a characterization of Jugurtha at the climax of his bloody career, after he 
has murdered Bomilcar and other former confederates. 

But from that time forward Jugurtha never passed a quiet day or night; he put little 
trust in any place, person, or time; feared his country men and the enemy alike; was al- 
ways on the watch, started at every sound; and spent his nights in different places, many 
of which were ill suited to the dignity of a king. Sometimes on being roused from sleep 
he would utter outcries and seize his arms; he was hounded by a fear that was all but 
madness. [Tr. J. C. Rolfe (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1921), pp. 287-289.] 
Richard suffers in a similar fashion after he has climaxed his crimes with the murder of 

the young princes. 

. .. after this abominable deed done, he never had quiet in his mind, he never thought 

himself sure: where he went abroad, his eyes whirled about, his body privily fenced, his 

hand ever on his dagger, his countenance and manner like one always ready to strike 
again; he took ill rest o’ nights, lay long waking and musing, sore wearied with care and 
watch, rather slumbered than slept, troubled with fearful dreams, suddenly sometime 
started up, leaped out of his bed and ran about the chamber, so was his restless heart 
continually tossed and tumbled with the tedious impression and stormy remembrance 

of his abominable deed. See English Works, 1, 451-452. Cited hereafter as EW. It is im- 

possible to compare the Latin since both Latin versions of Richard III (Louvain 1565 

and MS. Arundel 43) break off before this. 

More states that he has this information about Richard’s condition “by credible report, 
of such as were secret with his chamberers’’; but it is possible that his treatment was in- 
fluenced by Sallust, whom, he must, indeed, have had by heart. 

The second parallel is that between the dying speeches of Edward and Micipsa. (EW, 
403-405; Sallust, op. cit., pp. 147-151. There are no verbal similarities between the Latin 
versions.) The passages which are too long for quotation, contain these similarities. In both 
instances a dying king is leaving the royal power to minors and therefore pleads with the 
nobles to preserve harmony and lawful order by being loyal to kin and country. And in 
both instances the nobles reply ironically, pretending to accede when they are really plotting 
to rebel. Edward’s speech is, as Pollard observes, a “more finished composition than [he] 
could achieve in articulo mortis’’ (Op. cit., p. 234). Judged as an epideictic device, however, 
it conforms to Lucian’s precepts, because it is suitable to the speaker and the occasion, 
because it heightens the emotional effect, and because, as we shall see, it performs an inte- 
gral function in the structure of the history as a whole. 
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It was a method congenial to More’s temperament,” but his natural bent 
may well have been strengthened and directed by classical theory, by his 
study of the practice of Tacitus and Thucydides, and particularly by his 
intimate knowledge of Lucian and the Encomium Moriae. There is some 
evidence that classical rhetoricians recommended the use of irony in 
vituperative portraits, of which Richard III is in part an example.* The 
most pertinent remarks are in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, a standard 
textbook in More’s day. “In finding fault you must employ irony. . . .” 
Do not simply scoff at the object of your attack, but describe his life; for 
the evidence is always more convincing and damaging than any com- 
ment.” This is More’s practice; his characters condemn themselves, and 
we seem to form our own judgment of them. The irony in this method 
springs, of course, from the disparity between the characters’ apparent 
opinion of themselves and our opinion of them. They are described as be- 
having in a way that can bring them only into disrepute. 

Other classical discussions of irony center around verbal and Socratic 
irony and the ironical character. Aristotle distinguishes the ironical man 
from the boastful man; they are both extremes from the mean of matter- 
of-factness. The ironical man is characterized by excessive self-deprecia- 
tion. Although this is preferable to excessive boastfulness, it is still 
generally a vice.” Theophrastus, in his character of the ironical man,”’ 


followed Aristotle, but further narrowed and degraded the conception 
so that it resembles somewhat the eiron of ancient Greek comedy.”® 
The ironical man is one who obtains an abnormal pleasure from mis- 
leading or inconveniencing others by disguising his real feelings and 
intentions. Richard III is often ironical in this sense. The controlling 
principle in his life is dissimulation.?® His foil is not the stupid, over- 


3 Cf. R. W. Chambers, Thomas More, pp. 18-19, and Stapleton, of. cit., pp. 132-139. 

* Cf. T. C. Burgess, op. cit., p. 110. Evidence is scanty because classical rhetoricians 
generally contented themselves with saying that the principles of the vituperative portrait 
were simply the counterpart of those of the encomium. 

% Works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 1924), x1, 1441b. 

Ironical invective was of course employed by Christian writers and preachers, including 
More’s favorite Father, St. Augustine. Cf. Sister M. Inviolata Barry, St. Augustine, the 
Orator (Washington, D. C., 1924), p. 126: “This figure [irony] is admirably adapted for 
reproving sin and error, consequently Augustine makes a liberal use of it.” 

%° Nicomachean Ethics 1v.7; see also 11.7, 1v.3, and Eudemian Ethics 11.7. 

27 Characters, ed. with translation and notes by R. C. Jebb, rev. by J. E. Sandys (London, 
1909), 51-53; see especially note 1, p. 51. 

This character was in the editio princeps published with a Latin translation by More’s 
friend Pirckheimer at Nuremberg in 1527 from a MS. given him in 1515 by Pico della 
Mirandola. More may well have seen a MS. of Theophrastus before writing Richard III. 

*8 Cf. J. A. K. Thomson, Irony (Harvard Univ. Press, 1927), p. 3 ff. 

*9 The ironical man “will praise to their faces those whom he attacked behind their 
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weening alazon, of course, but the tragically helpless and simple people 
of England; yet More continually implies that here is a vice in royalty 
which must be corrected or replaced by Aristotle’s mean of matter-of- 
factness or sincerity. Since, as Pollard points out,®° there was not 
historical evidence for Richard’s consistent dissimulation, it is possible 
that More constructed the tyrant’s character partly on the basis of these 
classical descriptions of abnormal behavior. In addition, he could have 
found portraits in the classical historians of men who disguised their 
greed for power under a feigned reluctance to accept it. Such is the por- 
trait of Tiberius in Tacitus and Suetonius, or of Pompey in Plutarch.” 
More was working as an artist and a teacher rather than as a scholar. 
The result was not necessarily truthful, but it was instructive and effec- 
tive since everything was organized into an intelligible and moving 
whole. The historical Richard was a more complicated personality, but 
this picture of him is consistent, and therefore artistically more satisfy- 
ing. 

Verbal and Socratic irony were the kinds most often discussed by the 
classical rhetoricians, just as they were in More’s age.” Quintilian’s treat- 





backs, and will sympathize with them in their defeats.’’ (Characters, p. 53.) Cf. More’s 
description of Richard: “He was close and secret, a deep dissimulator, lowly of countenance, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly compinable where he inwardly hated, not letting to kiss 
whom he thought to kill... . ” (EW, p. 402). 

Richard is unlike Theophrastus’ character in that his deception is not always ‘motive- 
less’; he is “‘dispiteous and cruel, not for evil will always, but ofter for ambition, and either 
for the surety or increase of his estate” (EW, p. 402). He is also sometimes unduly brutal, 
as in his toying with Hastings before the latter’s execution. There he continues to act a 
part after the deception has become obvious, and he goes out of his way to bring in the 
strawberries in order to equate them with the value of Hastings’ life. (EW, pp. 426-427.) 

% Op. cit., p. 235. 

31 See especially the scenes in which they ‘bow to the will of the people.’ North’s Plutarch 
(London, 1895-96), rv, 238; Philemon Holland’s Suetonius (London, 1899), 1, 191; and 
Tacitus, Annals xu, v-vii. Cf. EW, pp. 445-447. J. B. Bury has remarked that in Tacitus 
the picture of Tiberius has been “psychologically reconstructed ... on the assumption 
that the mainspring of his character is dissimulation; he simply reveals the man in this 
light, interprets his actions and words in this sense, and uses all the devices of innuendo, 
of which he was so subtle a master, to bring it out... .’? —The Ancient Greek Historians 
(New York, 1909), p. 231. 

Of interest here, also, is the kind of rhetorical exercise employed by More in his answer to 
Tyrannicida or by Lucian in Phalaris I. A. M. Harmon remarks of the latter: “To put your- 
self in another man’s shoes and say what he would have said was a regular exercise of the 
schools, but to laugh in your sleeve as you said it was not the way of the ordinary rhetori- 
cian.”’ (Lucian, Loeb Classical Library [London, 1913], 1, 1; cf. 1, 5-6 and EW, p. 440 ff.) 
More’s interest in these matters is well known. Cf. Stapleton, of. cit., p. 116 ff., and W. G. 
Crane, 'Vit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (Columbia Univ. Press, 1937), pp. 18-20. 

32 Cf. Wynken de Worde (1502): ““Yronye of grammar” occurs when “a man sayth one 
& gyveth to understande the contrarye.’”’ (Quoted in NED, s.v. “Irony.’’) 
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ment is typical. He defines irony® as both a trope and a figure of thought 
in which there is a discrepancy between the language or action and the 
intended meaning. In the trope the conflict is purely verbal; whereas in 
the figure, the meaning and sometimes the whole aspect of one’s case con- 
flicts with the language or tone of voice adopted. A man’s whole life may 
even be colored with irony as was the case with Socrates, who for the sake 
of intellectual criticism assumed the réle of an ignorant man lost in won- 
der at the wisdom of others.™ Quintilian also observes that irony is closely 
dependent upon ethos, by which he appears to mean a kind of restrained 
emotion. He does not go on, however, to develop the interesting connec- 
tion between the emotional force of irony and its artistic reticence, the 
idea that silences or understatements often speak louder than words. 
Verbal and Socratic irony chiefly distinguish the dialogues of Lucian. 
This More himself observed. It is not without Socratic irony, he stated 
in his dedicatory epistle to Thomas Ruthall, that Lucian in Philopseudes 
ridicules inordinate love of lying. But Lucian’s irony is often tiresomely 
ineffective either because it is merely verbal dexterity (in which the 
reader is constantly being asked to reverse what is said), or because the 
Socratic interrogation leads to cynicism rather than affirmation. More’s 
subject-matter did not permit extended use of Socratic irony and his de- 
voutness safeguarded him from cynicism. Although he delighted in word- 


play, he used it artistically for serious purposes. Thus, one of the clear ex- 





Puttenham in the Arte of English Poesie (1589) mentions irony under the heading of 
figures which are characterized by a “certaine doubleness, whereby our talke is the more 
guileful & abusing.’ Irony he calls the “merry skoffe’’ or the “Drie Mock,” and dis- 
tinguishes it from sarcasm, the “bitter taunt.’’ (Ed. G. D. Wilcock and A. Walker [Cam- 
bridge, 1936], m1. 18.) 

The conventional epithet dry points to the relation between the ironical character and 
the system of bodily humours. Ironical speech or action might be expected from the 
melancholy man, who was dry and cold, and especially from the choleric man, who was dry 
and hot. A typical description is Thomas Newton’s in The Touchstone of Complexions (1565): 
“... the Cholerike are bitter taunters, dry bobbers nypping gybers, and skornefull 
mockers of others. . . . ’’ Quoted by Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), p. 59. See W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (Oxford, 1926), 
p. 71 ff., for an account of medieval treatises on the subject, which More probably knew, 
and which illustrate those characters in Chaucer who are “choleric . . . and, therefore, 
cunning and crafty,”’ as well as proud and cruel. 

® Institutio oratoria v1. 2, 3, 54; rx. 1, 2. The Institutio was a textbook in More’s house- 

hold. 
* For other similar classical definitions, see Cicero, De oratore 11. 66-67; the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, as summarized by A. S. Wilkins in his edition of the De oratore (Oxford, 1888), 
p. 63; and the passages previously cited from Aristotle and the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. 
Aristotle adds the suggestion that the ironical man jokes to amuse himself, the buffoon to 
amuse others. 
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amples of verbal irony in Richard III* is successful because it is placed 
in a context of great emotional intensity. Richard attempts to excuse his 
tyrannical execution of Hastings by accusing him and Jane Shore of 
treason and immoral relations. Unable to pin the charge of treason on her, 
Richard 


. .- laid heinously to her charge the thing that herself could not deny, that all 
the world wist was true, and that nevertheless every man laughed at to hear it 
then so suddenly so highly taken, that she was nought of her body. And for this 
cause (as a goodly continent Prince, clean and faultless of himself, sent out of 
heaven into this vicious world for the amendment of men’s manners) he caused 
the Bishop of London to put her in open penance.™ 


The intensity results from More’s ability to create in his famous de- 
scription of Shore’s wife, which precedes this passage, a living character. 
The irony of his comment upon her vilifier, that “goodly continent 
Prince,” would have been less bitterly shocking if she had not been por- 
trayed with such vivid sympathy. This sort of thing is largely lacking in 
Lucian, who works with caricatures and puppets. We admire his skill, 
but it often remains a game. 

Much closer to More’s irony than Lucian’s is that in the Ecomium 
Moriae. Sometimes, of course, Erasmus, whose irony is many-sided, 
writes in Lucian’s manner. He employs, for example, what may be called 
irony of exclusion, or exaggerated simplification. He takes a human situa- 
tion or habit, and emphasizes the element of folly in it to the exclusion of 
all else. Then he says naively: See, the bases of life are foolish; should not 
folly be praised? This is cynicism affected for satirical purposes; he pro- 
fesses to believe that all motives and actions are selfish or stupid in order 
to persuade us that some of them are. This easily becomes mere sophistry 
in which an argument is over-extended. A fool, for instance, is governed 
by passion; a wise man by reason. But to deny a man any passion is to 
unman him. It is then simple enough to describe, as Erasmus does, a cold, 
colorless, inactive creature and thus ‘prove’ that we would all prefer the 
foolish-passionate man.’ And, indeed, in his dedicatory epistle to More, 
Erasmus professes to be writing only a paradox in which the worse is 
made to appear the better, after the manner of the classics, including 


% For other examples of verbal irony, see EW, pp. 423, 432, 433, 434, 437, 438, 440, 449, 
451. More is particularly skilful in making the evil Richard mouth the conventional sayings 
of virtue. ‘“‘Ah, whom shall a man trust?’’ Richard asks when Sir Robert Brackenbury re- 
fuses to murder the princes. But this is more properly a part of Richard’s dissimulation 
rather than a comment by the author expressed in the form of verbal irony. 

3° EW, 431. 

37 The Praise of Folly, tr. Hoyt H. Hudson (Princeton University Press, 1941), pp. 39-40, 
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Lucian’s The Fly. But this, too, is ironical; for Erasmus’ purpose was, of 
course, really serious. 

The burden of the Encomium Moriae appears to be this: In a world of 
fools, it is folly to be wise. But Erasmus is a realist rather than a cynic. 
Consequently, his true theme is the arduousness of the devout and ra- 
tional way of life. He says in effect: I know well enough what the world 
is like—here is its picture; therefore you may realize that my argument 
for a life of reason and faith is not merely facile. I am aware of the conse- 
quences, but this is my choice. This method is ironical in the sense that 
Erasmus presents the strongest possible arguments for Folly, and pre- 
tends to agree with them; yet he does this not merely to display his dex- 
terity, but in order to establish the context for his own argument, in 
order, that is, to persuade us that he has chosen maturely after consider- 
ing all the issues. If bishops, cardinals, popes, and kings had any true 
wisdom, he observes, they would lead lives of poverty and service. But 
now “it comes about—by my [Folly’s] doing, remember—that scarcely 
any kind of men live more softly or less oppressed with care. . . . ’** This 
is that false-foolish happiness which comes from being content with Ap- 
pearance and being blind to Reality. When the problem is thus presented 
in an ironic context, there is no answer. By arguing as Folly, Erasmus 
says all that can be said for folly, but in such a way that it is obviously 
not enough. The reader must ultimately judge by the writer’s standards. 
Folly has imperceptibly become apathy, insensibility, the blindness of 
the Cave—an image that often reappears. But while Erasmus’ serious 
purpose is to rouse us to Reality, he does not underestimate or disguise 
the cost. 


... what difference is there between those who in Plato’s cave look admiringly 
at the shadows and simulacra of various things, desiring nothing, quite well 
satisfied with themselves, as against the wise man who emerges from the cave 
and sees realities? . . . there either is no difference or, if there is difference, the 
state of fools is to be preferred. First, their happiness costs least. It costs only a 
bit of illusion. And second, they enjoy it in the company of so many others. The 
possession of no good thing is welcome without a companion. And who has not 
heard of the paucity of wise men—if indeed any is to be found.** 


It will be observed that one of the great virtues of this kind of irony, 
which might be called the irony of complexity, is its opposition to dog- 
matism.*® By means of it Erasmus is able to examine in all its difficult 


%8 Tbid., p. 99. 89 Tbid., pp. 64-65. 

“ This kind or use of irony is often encountered (as in Chaucer), but it has not been 
satisfactorily studied. It is related to the subtler forms of verbal irony. When Chaucer, for 
example, pretends to agree with the Monk’s rationalizing (“I seyde his opinion was good’’), 
he is not only ironically condemning his victim, but he is also acknowledging the difficulty 
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complications a central human problem: the relation between comforta- 
ble conformity and the painful independence of wisdom. We are con- 
vinced, consequently, that his choice is neither that of a dreamy idealist 
nor of a rigid moralist. It is a kind of irony consonant with Erasmus’ 
character and with the common quality of most forms of Renaissance 
humanism, namely, that attitude towards life which is comprehensive 
and flexible without being irresponsible. 

It is this kind of irony, furthermore, which pervades Richard III. 
Proof and explanation can be nicely begun by examining a crucial passage 
—the image of the stage play—that appears in Lucian’s Necromantia (one 
of the dialogues translated by More in 1506), in the Encomium Moriae, 
and in Richard III. 

Lucian’s Necromantia (Loeb translation, rv, 99-101): 


So as I [Menippus] looked at them [the dead] it seemed to me that human life 
is like a long pageant, and that all its trappings are supplied and distributed by 
Fortune, who arrays the participants in various costumes of many colours. Tak- 
ing one person, it may be, she attires him royally, placing a tiarra upon his head, 
giving him body-guards, and encircling his brow with the diadem; but upon 
another she puts the costume of a slave. Again, she makes up one person so that 
he is handsome, but causes another to be ugly and ridiculous. I suppose that the 
show must needs be diversified. And often, in the very middle of the pageant, 
she exchanges the costumes of several players; instead of allowing them to finish 
the pageant in the parts that had been assigned to them, she reapparels them, 





of deciding how the world shall be served. If the Monk were sincere, his arguments would 
have some cogency. Cf. William Empson, Some Versions of Pastoral (London, 1935), p. 56: 
“An irony has no point unless it is true, in some degree, in both senses. . . . ’’ A rather rare 
example in Lucian is his statement about historical description quoted above. 

Its relation to Socratic irony has been suggested by J. H. Robinson, The Mind in the 
Making (New York, 1939), pp. 107-108: “Plato’s indecision and urbane fair-mindedness 
is called irony. Now irony is seriousness without solemnity. It assumes that man is a serio- 
comic animal, and that no treatment of his affairs can be appropriate which gives him a 
consistency and dignity which he does not possess. .. . Human thought and conduct can 
only be treated broadly and truly in a mood of tolerant irony. It belies the logical precision 
of the long-faced, humorless writer on politics and ethics.’’ Emphasis on the dual nature of 
man is, of course, a characteristic of More and other humanists. Cf. Douglas Bush, The 
Renaissance and English Humanism (Univ. of Toronto Press, 1939), pp. 54-56. 

I. A. Richards and T. S. Eliot and their followers also have some suggestive remarks 
in this connection. See the summary of their position by Cleanth Brooks in Modern Poetry 
and the Tradition (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1939), pp. 29-37: “ . . . nearly all mature 
attitudes represent some sort of mingling of the approbative and satirical. Frequently the 
more complex attitudes are expressed, and necessarily expressed, in varying degrees of 
irony . . . The sentimentalist takes a short cut to intensity by removing all the elements 
of the experience which might conceivably militate against the intensity . . . Sincerity as 
irony, on the other hand, reveals itself as an unwillingness to ignore the complexity of 
experience.” 
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forcing Croesus to assume the dress of a slave and a captive, and shifting Maean- 
drius, who formerly paraded among the servants, into the imperial habit of 
Polycrates. For a brief space she lets them use their costumes, but when the time 
of the pageant is over, each gives back the properties and lays off the costume 
along with his body, becoming what he was before birth, no different from his 
neighbor. Some, however, are so ungrateful that when Fortune appears to them 
and asks her trappings back, they are vexed and indignant, as if they were being 
robbed of their own property, instead of giving back what they had borrowed for 
a little time. 

I suppose you have often seen these stage-folk who act in tragedies, and ac- 
cording to the demands of the play become at one moment Creons, and again 
Priams and Agamemnons; the very one, it may be, who a short time ago assumed 
with great dignity the part of Cecrops, or of Erectheus soon appears as a servant 
at the bidding of the poet. And when at length the play comes to an end, each of 
them strips off his gold-bespangled robe, lays aside his mask, steps out of his 
buskins, and goes about in poverty and humility. . . . That is what human affairs 
are like, it seemed to me as I looked. 


Encomium Moriae [Opera Omnia (Leyden, 1703), 1v, cols. 428-429]: 


Si quis histrionibus in scena fabulam agentibus personas detrahere conetur, ac 
spectatoribus veras nativasque facies ostendere, nonne is fabulam omnem per- 
verterit, dignusque habeatur, quem omnes e theatro velut lymphatum saxis 
eiiciant? Exorietur autem repente nova rerum species, ut qui modo mulier, nunc 
vir: qui modo iuvenis, mox senex: qui paulo ante Rex, subito Dama: qui modo 
Deus, repente homunculus appareat. Verum eum errorem tollere, est fabulam 
omnem perturbare. Illud ipsum figmentum et fucus est, quod spectatorum oculos 
detinet. Porro mortalium vita omnis quid aliud est, quam fabulam quaepiam, in 
qua alii aliis obtecti personis procedunt, aguntque suas quisque partes, donec 
choragus educat e proscenio? Qui saepe tamen eundem diverso cultu prodire 
iubet, ut qui modo Regem purpuratum egerat, nunc servulum pannosum gerat. 
Adumbrata quidem omnia, sed haec fabula non aliter agitur. Hic si mihi sapiens 
aliquis coelo delapsus subito exoriatur, clamitetque hunc quem omnes ut Deum ac 
dominum suspiciunt, nec hominum esse, quod pecudum ritu ducatur affectibus, 
servum esse infimum, quod tam multis, tamque foedis dominis sponte serviat. 
Rursum alium, quid parentem exstinctum luget, ridere iubeat, quod iam demum 
ille vivere coeperit, cum alioqui vita haec nihil aliud sit quam mors quaedam. 
Porro alium stemmatis gloriantem, ignobilem ac nothum appellet, quod a virtute 
longe absit, quae sola nobilitatis sit fons, adque eumdem modum de ceteris 
omnibus loquatur, quaeso, quid is aliud egerit, nisi ut demens ac furiosus omnibus 
esse videatur? Ut nihil est stultius praepostera sapientia, ita perversa prudentia 
nihil imprudentius. Siquidem perverse facit, qui sese non accomodet rebus 
praesentibus, foroque nolit uti, nec saltem legis illius convivalis meminerit, 
h wife, 4 Garett, postuletque ut fabula iam non sit fabula. Contra, vere prudentis 
est, cum sis mortalis, nihil ultra sortem sapere velle, cumque universa hominum 
multitudine vel connivere libenter, vel comiter errare. At istud ipsum, inquiunt, 
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stultitiae est. Haud equidem inficias iverim, modo fateantur illi vicissim hoc esse, 
vitae fabulam agere. 


Richard III (EW, pp. 447-448): 
And in a stage play all the people know right well that he that playeth the Sultan 
is perhaps a souter. Yet if one should can so little good, to show out of season what 
acquaintance he hath with him, and call him by his own name while he standeth 
in his majesty, one of his tormentors might hap to break his head, and worthy, 
for marring of the play. And so they said that these matters [Richard’s machina- 
tions] be King’s games, as it were stage plays, and for the most part played upon 
scaffolds. In which poor men be but the lookers-on. And they that wise be will 
meddle no farther. For they that sometime step up and play with them, when 
they cannot play their parts, they disorder the play and do themselves no good. 


“1 Tr. Hudson, pp. 37-38: If a person were to try stripping the disguises from actors while 
they play a scene upon the stage, showing to the audience their real looks and the faces they 
were born with, would not such a one spoil the whole play? And would not the spectators 
think he deserved to be driven out of the theater with brickbats, as a drunken disturber? 
Fox at once a new order of things would be apparent. The actor who played a woman would 
now be seen a man; he who a moment ago appeared young, is old; he who but now was a 
king, is suddenly an hostler; and he who played the god is a sorry little scrub. Destroy the 
illusion and any play is ruined. It is the paint and trappings that take the eyes of spectators. 
Now what else is the whole life of mortals but a sort of comedy, in which the various actors, 
disguised by various costumes and masks, walk on and play each one his part, until the 
manager waves them off the stage? Moreover, this manager frequently bids the same actor 
go back in a different costume, so that he who has but lately played the king in scarlet now 
acts the flunkey in patched clothes. Thus all things are presented by shadows; yet this play 
is put on in no other way. 

But suppose, right here, some wise man who has dropped down from the sky should 
suddenly confront me and cry out that the person whom the world has accepted as a god 
and a master is not even a man, because he is driven sheeplike by his passions; that he is 
the lowest slave, because he willingly serves so many and such base masters. Or again, 
suppose the visitor should command some one mourning his father’s death to laugh, because 
now his father has really begun to live—for in a sense our earthly life is but a kind of death. 
Suppose him to address another who is glorying in his ancestry, and to call him low and 
base-born because he is so far from virtue, the only true fount of nobility. Suppose him to 
speak of others in like vein. I ask you, what would he get by it, except to be considered by 
everyone as insane and raving? As nothing is more foolish than wisdom out of place, so 
nothing is more imprudent than unseasonable prudence. And he is unseasonable who does 
not accommodate himself to things as they are, who is “unwilling to follow the market,”’ 
who does not keep in mind at least that rule of conviviality, “Either drink or get out’’; 
who demands, in short, that the play should no longer be a play. The part of a truly prudent 
man, on the contrary, is (since we are mortal) not to aspire to wisdom beyond his station, 
and either, along with the rest of the crowd, pretend not to notice anything, or affably and 
companionably be deceived. But that, they tell us, is folly. Indeed, I shall not deny it; only 
let them, on their side, allow that it is also to play out the comedy of life.” 

« Louvain, 1565: “Jam eum qui Imperatoris personam agit in tragoedia, populus non 
ignorat forsitan esse cerdonem. Tamen tantae inscitiae est illic scire quae scias, ut si quis 
eum vocet qui vere est, non qui falso fingitur, veniat in periculum, ne ab personatis satelliti- 
bus malo joco bene vapulet et id quidem merito totam fabulam sit aggressus intempestiva 
veritate turbare.’’ 
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It is clear, as the editors of Richard III point out,“ that More took the 
tormentors and satellites from the Necromantia, and that he therefore had 
Lucian’s image in mind. But it is equally clear—and More’s editors do 
not suggest this—that his application of the image is like Erasmus’ rather 
than Lucian’s. The latter implies that when life is viewed with detach- 
ment, human beings are revealed as the playthings of Fortune or Chance. 
We can do little more than laugh cynically at the spectacle, or at best at- 
tempt to safeguard ourselves by leading simple lives which change will 
but slightly disorder. In the Encomium, however, this image, like that of 
the Cave, is of central importance to the main theme and its ironical 
treatment. Erasmus is illustrating the complexity and difficulty of behav- 
ing as an intelligent non-conformist. He is not saying that it is impossible 
to act in a rational manner, that we are helpless in Fortune’s grip; on the 
contrary, he is pointing out the arduousness as well as the worthiness of 
the life of reason. More, because he was writing a political history, applies 
the image to the narrower problem of political non-conformity, but his 
basic intention is the same as Erasmus.’ He seems to say that matter-of- 
factness and honesty can have no place in state-ciaft, that all must be 
done by formal hocus-pocus, and that it is dangerously futile or forward for 
ignorant, sincere men to meddle in affairs which most nearly concern 
their hearts’ ease. It is a game played on scaffolds, and the serious pun 
gives the key to the tone of the whole passage. This is clearly not cynicism 
but rather what we have called the irony of complexity. By means of it 
More avoids dogmatism and unrealistic simplification; he acknowledges 
the difficulties of living under a tyranny at the same time that he urges 
his readers to act like rational men and oppose it. 

Furthermore, by using irony, More follows Lucian’s recommendation 
that the historian’s generalizations, his lessons of “‘widsom and wariness”’ 
in Ascham’s words, should be conveyed subtly. In view of his subject- 
matter, it is not surprising that most of More’s ironical comments or 
generalizations are concerned with the characters of ruler and ruled and 
with their proper relationship. Although More does not depart from 
aristocratic and classical tradition to the extent of championing the 
masses, their simplicity by being continually contrasted with the hy- 
pocrisy of the rulers becomes something of a virtue. This is reminiscent 
of the last section of the Encomium, where Erasmus, parodying the 
scholastic method, ‘proves’ that in the Bible and the Fathers folly is rec- 
ommended above knowledge. Here folly like More’s simplicity, has ac- 
quired the child-like or Christ-like quality of sincerity and faith as op- 
posed to that knowledge which is the shrewdness of dissimulation.“ One 

® EW, p. 210. 


“ Tr. Hudson, p. 118. Erasmus concludes: “The Christian religion on the whole seems to 
have a kinship with some sort of folly, while it has no alliance whatever with wisdom.’ 
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recalls More’s engaging story of Edward sending venison to the citizens 
of London; so “that no one thing, in many days before, got him either 
more hearts or more hearty favour among the common people, which 
oftentimes more esteem and take for greater kindness a little courtesy 
than a great benefit.” Their childishness is granted, but people who pos- 
sess only a naive heart are not to be entirely scorned in comparison with 
rulers who possess only a sophisticated mind. 

Kings are cruel and deceptive. More appears to say, at first reading, 
that this is inevitable. Edward, for example, “ ... was of youth greatly 
given to fleshly wantonness, from which health of body in great prosper- 
ity and fortune, without a special grace, hardly refraineth.” He and his 
two brothers “ . . . as they were great states of birth, so were they great 
and stately of stomach, greedy and ambitious of authority, and impatient 
of partners.” And Richard was “ .. . such as is in states called warlike, 
in other men otherwise.’ Thus More acknowledges the truth of the com- 
monplace that great power involves great temptations, and that we 
should remember this in our judgment of kings. At the same time he 
reminds us ironically that kings, too, are men with the power to be virtu- 
ous if they choose. By admitting the difficulties of their position, he 
strengthens his condemnation. This is evident in Richard’s speech of ac- 
ceptance at the climax of his dissimulation. For an honorable man, says 
Richard with mock piety, the crown is more labor and pain than pleasure; 
and a dishonorable man is not worthy to have it.” 

“ EW, p. 400. 

“ EW, pp. 400, 402.—Innuendo of a similar kind is to be found in Tacitus. When Italicus 
was sent as king to the Cerusci, his “admirers flocked around a prince who practised oc- 
casionally the inoffensive foibles of courtesy and restraint, but more frequently the drunken- 
ness and incontinence dear to barbarians.”’ (Annals x1. xvi, Loeb translation.) Nero’s affair 
with Acte was countenanced because “there was always the risk that, if he were checked in 
this passion, his instincts would break out at the expense of women of rank.’’ (Ibid. xm. 
xii.) Compare Edward’s “wantonness,”’ which “fault not greatly grieved the people, for 
neither could any one man’s pleasure stretch and extend to the displeasure of very 
many....’? (EW, p. 400.) 

47 EW, p. 446. Cf. Erasmus’ treatment of the same problem. “I say that if the prince 
weighed these things [royal hardships], and many more like them, within himself—and he 
would do so were he wise—I am afraid he could neither sleep nor eat in any joy. But as it is, 
with my assistance, kings leave all these concerns to the gods, [and] take care of themselves 
nicely. ...’’ (Tr. Hudson, p. 94.) 

The subtlety of More’s approach is emphasized by comparison with that of Commynes, 
a chronicler of great native shrewdness, but of little learning or literary sophistication. In 
his Mémoires, published about ten years after the completion of Richard III, he decides 
that for each nation God has set up another in opposition to it in order to keep both within 
the bounds of fear and humility. God isforced to make this arrangement because only He is 
powerful enough to chastise princes, and because without this check, princes, who are even 
more wicked than ordinary men, would be unbearable. (Ed. Joseph Calmette [Paris, 1924], 


Il, Xviii-—xx.) 
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Indeed, by translating More’s ironic characterization of Richard, we 
are able to picture many lineaments of his ideal of royalty. Practically 
every utterance of Richard’s is hypocritical. More has given us informa- 
tion which forces us to penetrate the disguise. We participate in the act 
of literary creation by constantly interpreting all that Richard says, and 
our enjoyment is consequently heightened at the same time that we are 
instructed.** We note the sharp contrast between Richard’s pretended 
humanity in desiring playfellows for the young king and his real purpose, 
which is to get the princes into his power. When he abhors the queen’s 
effort to cause dissension, we know that it is dissension which he has 
labored for. His request for ‘some honourable trusty man” to persuade 
the queen to release the princes, must be translated as some man who has 
an honorable reputation but who can be coerced into acting hypocriti- 
cally for the occasion.‘® Even the discussion of sanctuary which follows 
is ultimately molded to More’s method and purpose. Its length, which 
may seem to be inartistic and which may be partly the result of current 
controversy,®° is offset by the ending. ““Knoweth any man any place,” 
concludes Buckingham, “‘wherein it is lawful one man to do another 
wrong?’’®! And the ironical answer is the opposite of the negative one 
expected. Yes, at Richard’s court, where there is no law but his will. In 
short, from this and other ironical evidence we obtain a picture of an 
ideal king who rules in accordance with the laws of God and man, and 
who safeguards the interests of simple men of good will. 

It will be observed that by consistently portraying Richard as a dis- 
simulator More not only subtly conveys his lessons of social morality but 
also unifies his narrative. The achievement of unity was an important 
task of the historian who wished to surpass the annals of the Middle Ages. 
A Christian world chronicler had, in a sense, no problem; his plan, per- 
fectly integrated and complete, was supplied by the orthodox picture of 
human life extending from the Creation to the return of Christ. Many 
simple monastic or civic annalists attempted to acquire prestige and a 
sort of abortive unity for their brief notations by enclosing them in bald 
summaries of the beginning and end of things. This was impossible for a 
sophisticated writer like More; nor could he conscientiously undertake 
a world history. The practice of the classics and the higher standards of 
historical scholarship in his day prevented him. Humanistic theorists 
who faced this problem suggested, as we have seen, that unity should be 
gained by a more complete and accurate explanation of causes. Now, 

“ The subject of the reader’s participation in ironic writing is well developed by David 
Worcester, The Art of Satire (Harvard University Press, 1940), pp. 31-32. 

« EW, pp. 412-413. 

Cf, N. M. Trenholme, “The Right of Sanctuary in England,” Univ. of Missouri 
Studies, 1, 5 (1903), passim. 8 EW, p. 416. 
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when cause meant only personal motive, this advice amounted to sug- 
gesting that some leading figure should be consistently characterized so 
as to integrate all of the action while he prevailed. This is obviously More’s 
method. He makes everything hinge on the character of Richard. 
Furthermore, since Richard is a tyrant who falls from high degree, we 
have here the pattern of medieval tragedy. The de casibus example can be 
very dull and undramatic, as Chaucer demonstrated in the Monk’s Tale, 
which More had probably read.® It is suggestive to think of Richard III as 
an intermediate stage in the history of the use of the biographical or 
historical example. That history is a part of the movement from allegory 
to realism. We find William of Malmesbury, one of the best of the 
medieval chroniclers, saying typically: “I shall relate such anecdotes of 
him [William the Conqueror], as may be a matter of incitement to the 
indolent, or of example to the enterprising; useful to the present age, and 
pleasing to posterity. But I shall spend little time in relating such things 
as are of service to no one, and which produce disgust in the reader, as 
well as ill-will to the author.” In 1521, John Major, an acquaintance of 
More’s circle, believed it to be his duty to write history in such a way 
that James V might “learn not only the thing that was done, but also 
how it ought to have been done. ... ’™ He tells us, for instance, that 
William Rufus destroyed religious houses so that he might have more 
room for his favorite sport, hunting; but while hunting he was killed. 
Where “‘a man sins there too shall come the penalty of sin. Of the holy 
place he made a profane pleasance; but a great and public sin must needs 
be followed by a condign punishment.”® Likewise, Lydgate’s method in 
his Fall of Princes, as Professor Farnham has remarked, was “that of 
the impatient moralist ardently desiring, and finding, retribution for sin- 
ners here and now... .” His “crude moral didacticism, using examples 
of tragic justice for its transparent ends, could of itself never have pro- 
duced great tragedy...” since he assumes “that we may see all the 
meaning of adversity immediately and schematically.” Therefore, he “‘is 
almost incapable of a view of tragedy which gives suffering some trace- 


52 If not Lydgate’s Fall of Princes. 

53 De gestis regum Anglorum; Historiae novellae, ed. William Stubbs, Rolls Series (London, 
1887-1889), 1, 283-284. The translation is by J. A. Giles, The Chronicles of the Kings of 
England (London, 1847). 

“ A History of Greater Britain (1521), tr. and ed. by Archibald Constable, Scottish Hist. 
Soc., first series, x (Edinburgh, 1892), p. cxxxv. 

55 Tbid., pp. 129-130. Major is often more realistic and detailed than in this passage, 
where he is following medieval models, but it is significant that neither he nor Polydore 
Vergil felt it necessary to exclude such artificial examples. In this respect they are less ad- 
vanced than More. 
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able cause in human character without making the cause a simple sin eas- 
ily classified.” 

Far removed from this is Bacon’s request that historians follow 
Machiavelli and “write what men do and not what men ought to do.””? 
We have enough examples of ideal conduct, he says sharply, but no satis- 
factory treatment of the psychological sources of our conduct which 
might guide us in approaching the ideal. Many writers have “made good 
and fair exemplars . . . of Good, Virtue, Duty, Felicity; . . . but how to 
attain these excellent marks, and how to frame and subdue the will of 
man to become true and conformable to these pursuits, they pass it 
over altogether or slightly and unprofitably.... The reason of this 
omission I suppose to be . . . that men have despised to be conversant in 
ordinary and common matters.’** Their attention, in short, has been 
focused too closely on final causes. Just so, the medieval chronicler or 
poet was unprofitably concerned with only the didactic catastrophe of 
his de casibus example. All was adjusted, foreshortened, or falsified to 
enforce the moral conclusion. Little or no regard was paid to those “‘or- 
dinary and common matters,” the psychological changes in character 
through which the good or evil person passed to his doom.®*® In short, one 
may trace in history-writing, as does Professor Farnham in tragedy, the 
change from the use of the crudely artificial didactic example towards a 
more realistic interpretation of life.*° 


Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Univ. of California 
Press, 1936), pp. 162-163, 168. 57 Advancement of Learning, Works, v1, 327. 

58 Tbid., v1, 309-310. For a fuller treatment of Bacon’s discussion and use of the exem- 
plary method, see the writer’s article, “Sir Francis Bacon’s Theory of Civil History- 
Writing,” ELH, vu (1941), 161-183. 

% This distinction between medieval chronicle or theatrical humanist history and a 
narrative like More’s resembles that between melodrama and tragedy. A melodrama ad- 
ministers shocks by piling up horrors which are insufficiently motivated because they are 
dependent upon coincidence or acts of God. In a tragedy “the excess of tragic feeling is 
removed from the actual catastrophe and transferred to apparently insignificant events.” 
This is done by exposition of causes and dramatic irony. (Cf. David Worcester, op. cit., 
pp. 138-139.) Just so, in the chronicles, saints, devils, miracles, sudden conversions, and 
rivers red with blood, like sinister mustachios and the arrival of the marines, supply 
the deficiencies of the author. Cf. Eleanor P. Hammond, English Verse between Chaucer and 
Surrey (Duke Univ. Press, 1927), p. 28: “the notion of bringing the figure closer to the eye 
. .. is outside the comprehension of most medieval narrators. Was a narrative to be more 
impressive or more heroic, it had more tortures and more combats added to it.’’ More’s 
account is better narrative, if not more truthful history, because, as in tragedy, causation 
and dramatic irony are stressed. 

®° Much of the material used as evidence by Farnham was familiar to More—Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and the moralities, especially those produced by Henry Medwall at Morton’s. 
Cf. Farnham, op. cit., pp. 94-97, 201-221; R. W. Chambers, Thomas More, pp. 61-62; and 
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We have remarked that Richard III may be thought of as an inter- 
mediate stage in this process of change. More does not present the realis- 
tic and relatively amoral picture of political life that Bacon calls for. Al- 
though his method is unusually subtle, he is still in a sense teaching what 
men ought to do rather than what is simply expedient. He sometimes 
worked deductively and he carefully points the moral of Richard’s fall. 
But he does attempt with some success to transfer the interest of the 
reader from Richard’s catastrophe to the steps by which he reaches it. 
This is accomplished in part, as we have seen, by the fullness and con- 
sistency with which More characterizes Richard and describes the details 
of his dissimulation. Of equal importance is More’s use of dramatic 
irony. This kind of irony is, of course, implicit in the de casibus example. 
As Christians who believe in the doctrine of contemptus mundi or as 
pagans who perceive the unpredictability of Fate, we recognize the irony 
of a person striving for a reward which is evil in itself or which may be 
snatched away from him. A writer may take advantage of this situation 
by underlining the latent irony. Every act of the ambitious person thus 
becomes fraught with ominous significance. Bacon’s “ordinary and com- 
mon matters” are charged with importance for the informed spectator, 
whose attention has been transferred from the conclusion to the process 
in the sense that he is led to foresee the conclusion in every stage of that 
process.*! 

Thus, at the very beginning of his narrative, More introduces the 
characters and tells us what the outcome is to be. Edward, in his dying 
speech, foresees that greed for power will be the cause of tragedy. We 


A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926), p. 154, where we are told that in 1538 
More was left “‘Chauseer of Talles and Boocas” by Walter Smyth, who had been his 
servant from 1520 to 1529. 

61 It is perhaps pertinent to recall that this is also the method of Thucydides, since his 
history was studied in More’s circle. Thucydides, like More, was writing a history and not 
a drama, but beneath the multiplicity of skirmishes runs the ironic undertone: the tragic 
ruin of a people whose democratic ideals were perverted by the brutality of war. Pericles’ 
funeral oration is the expression of those ideals. Thereafter, Thucydides is careful to point 
the irony. Hard upon the oration comes the statement that “‘on neither side were there any 
mean thoughts . . . ; they had never seen war, and were therefore very willing to take up 
arms.” [Tr. B. Jowett (Oxford, 1900), 1, 107.] At the death of Pericles we are given a preview 
of the inevitable disaster when the people shall have departed from his counsel. (1, 148). 
For “war, which takes away the comfortable provision of life, is a hard master and tends 
to assimilate men’s characters to their conditions.”’ (1, 242) How the character of the Athe- 
nians has been corrupted is shown us in the cynical dialogue with the Melians before the 
wanton destruction of Melos. This kind of preparation so heightens the tragedy in Sicily 
that one is inclined, like Professor Thomson, to read more irony than was perhaps intended 
into the quiet conclusion: “Thus ended the Sicilian expedition.”’ (Cf. J. A. K. Thomson, 
Irony, pp. 139-162.) More guides the reader in a similar manner. 
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are explicitly informed of Richard’s hypocrisy and of the forthcoming 
murder of the young princes, and the ultimate fall of the tyrant is clearly 
implied. There is constantly in our minds the thought of More’s comment 
on the famous scene of Hastings riding to his execution, ‘never merrier 
nor never so full of good hope in his life.’”’ ““But I shall rather let any- 
thing pass me than the vain surety of man’s mind so near his death.” 
The Latin versions break off directly after Richard’s coronation, when 
he is at the height of his prosperity; but the English continues, and with 
it the dramatic irony. Richard’s fall, which before had been implied, is 
now declared. “Now fell there mischiefs thick. And as the thing evil got is 
never well kept, through all the time of his reign never ceased there cruel 
death and slaughter, till his own destruction ended it.” After relating 
the murder of the princes and moralizing upon it in a less subtle fashion 
than usual, More briefly describes the fate of the murderers and their 
master, “King Richard himself, as ye shall hereafter hear” in detail.“ 
Thus we begin to read the unfinished account of the conspiracy between 
Buckingham and Morton in the light of its conclusion. And thus, too, we 
see More to the very end writing history as a Christian humanist, using 
intelligently the methods of ancient rhetoric in order to make persuasive 
his conception of the life of faith and reason in a world complicated by the 
presence of evil and irrationality. It was natural that he should turn next 


to the composition of the Utopia. 


LEONARD F. DEAN 
The Tulane University 


® EW, p. 428. 3 Tbid., p. 448. “ Tbid., p. 451. 
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III 
THE BRAGGART IN ITALIAN RENAISSANCE COMEDY 


HE chief purpose of this paper is to describe one phase of the domes- 

tication of Latin drama on the Renaissance stage, specifically to show 
how a conventional type made famous by the Roman comedians, the 
miles gloriosus, was fashioned by the academic playwrights of sixteenth- 
century Italy into an instrument of contemporary satire. A secondary 
aim is to provide a fuller literary background for the study of the brag- 
gart in Elizabethan drama. Such analysis requires a summary of themes, 
situations, and attitudes that have enriched the comic tradition of 
Europe, and demands also a definition of the comic spirit that exposes 
and derides the vainglorious folly of the alazon or boaster who struts and 
brags of his merits in utter disregard of truth. Menander and his disciples 
in Latin comedy developed a satiric method which the Italians borrowed 
for the ridicule of modern representatives of the alazon. Any considera- 
tion of the commedia erudita must also be prefaced by a review of the po- 
litical conditions in Italy that brought to prominence such hated types as 
the Spaniard and other mercenary soldiers. This paper describes the 
réle of the Spaniard and traces the evolution of the braggart from the imi- 
tations of Plautus and Terence, through the modifications of conven- 


tional themes, and finally to the new elements inspired by the changed 
domestic conditions of the peninsula. 


I 


Although Menander, of course, contributed nothing directly to the 
developmént of the Elizabethan braggart, a study of the extant frag- 
ments makes clearer the mood of New Comedy. This mood expresses 
the distaste of Greek civilians for the swaggering mercenaries who fought 
the gigantic conflicts of the Diadochi, who returned from the easy con- 
quests of the East rich with plunder,' but who were in the eyes of more 
polished contemporaries only stupid upstarts of the battlefield,? offensive 
in their vulgarity, folly, lechery, and particularly their bragging—of dis-, 
tant lands travelled, of feigned valor, of boon companionship, of wealth 


1 See Lucian, Works, tr. H. W. and F. G. Fowler, 4 vols. (Oxford, 1905), rv, 64-67; 
Plautus, ed. and tr. P. Nixon, 5 vols. (London and New York: Loeb, 1924-38), Epidicus, 
m1, 449 ff.; Terence, ed. and tr. J. Sargeaunt, 2 vols. (London and New York: Loeb, 1912), 
Heautonti: , m1, 111-117. 

20. Ribbeck, Der Alazon (Leipzig, 1882), pp. 30-51; Gr. Senigaglia, Capitan Spavento 
(Firenze, 1899), pp. 27-31; S. Eitrem, The Colax (Christiania, 1906), pp. 3-8; P. E. Legrand, 
The Greek New Comedy, tr. Loeb (London, 1917), pp. 220-222; and Paul Lejay, Plaute 
(Paris, 1925), pp. 119-120. 
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and of high social standing.* Menander satirized these pretenses to wealth 
and false rank in the Misoumenos and the Colax.‘ In the latter, the re- 
fined civilians comment indignantly on the sudden transition of Bias 
from wretchedness to riches.’ Once an uncouth and sweating foot-soldier, 
he has returned from the wars a captain on double pay, seemingly valiant 
and favored of the gods. The derisive youths consider a plan to expose the 
source of his new riches—probably a bribe for betraying some city—and 
degrade the upstart before the whole community. The play, thus, is a 
pillory for the military parvenu.* 

This is the spirit in which Plautus and Terence treat the soldier. In the 
Miles Gloriosus a recruiting officer with the characteristic mouth-filling 
name of Pyrgopolinices (““Tower-town-taker’’) is a boisterous caricature 
of the boorish military adventurer.’ The basic outline of the réle makes 
him the dupe of his own fundamental qualities of character. The first is 
boastfulness; and the thunderous strutter of the first lines appears in the 
last a whipped cur. The second is lust. Since he has bought the services 
of the courtesan Philocomasium, he stands as an obstacle which the girl 
and her lover Pleusicles seek to remove; he is tricked into bestowing the 
girl upon his rival because of his eagerness to enter into an intrigue with 
the pretended wife—really a harlot—of his neighbor Periplectomenus. 
The third fundamental trait is an extraordinary vanity of his appearance 
and his virility, which increases his eagerness to snatch at the bait and 
so aggravate his ultimate discomfiture. The single dénouement neatly 
humbles the boaster, strips the sheep of his wolf’s disguise, and also con- 
founds his vanity and frustrates his lust. 


* Legrand, 94-97 and Eitrem. 

* Menander, Fragments, ed. and tr. F. G. Allinson (London and New York: Loeb, 1930), 
Colax, pp. 382-397, and Misoumenos, p. 413. In the latter Thrasonides sighs that a worth- 
less wench has enslaved him, whom no enemy could vanquish—a recurrent theme. In the 
former play, Bias appears in the fragments only once, as a heavy drinker. 

* Cf. the gibe at Stratophanes (pp. 434-437). 

* The same mood and similar themes occur in the presentations of the soldier in Theo- 
phrastus (Characters, ed. and tr. J. M. Edmonds [London and New York: Loeb, 1929}, 
pp. 98-109; and in Lucian, rv, 72-78). 

7 That the Romans enjoyed this picture of the soldier is obvious from the numerous 
(eight) examples in Latin comedy, whatever the degree of remoteness of Latin comedy from 
Roman life. The professional soldier did not exist among the Romans at the time. Yet 
the encounter with Greeks, Carthaginians, and their mercenaries must have sharpened the 
palate of the Latin for a mocking or satirical portrayal of such warriors. Professor Frank 
estimates that ninety percent of the able-bodied men in the audience of Plautus had served 
in campaigns among and with the Greeks (Life and Literature in the Roman Republic 
(Berkeley, 1930], pp. 69 ff.). See also F. A. Wright, Three Roman Poets (New York, 1938), 
pp. 35-40; E. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus (Berlin, 1922), pp. 231-239 and 253 
fi.; R. M Westaway, Original Element in Plautus (Cambridge, 1917), pp. 26-56; Lejay, 
119-121; Senigaglia, 33-34; and Legrand, 37-46 and 466-467. 
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This outline requires some elaboration. Pyrgopolinices steps on the 
boards to utter heroic extravagance, tumbling jaw-breakers from his 
lips.* His shield outshines the sun; his sword languishes in idleness.*® His 
parasite Artotrogus mutters deflating asides to inform the audience that 
his master is a colossal liar, but grossly flatters the soldier in order to en- 
joy the delicacies of his table.!® In response to this ironic stimulation Pyr- 
gopolinices swells like a toad, for he is thick-skinned"! and as stupid as a 
stone. He persists in strutting, though the laughingstock of all Ephesus. 
He boasts of fantastic exploits; he has puffed away legions, smashed the 
foreleg of an elephant—a mere trifle, sent armed warriors flying terror- 
stricken at the sight of him; once he slew in a single day 150 in Cilicia, 100 
in “Scytholatronia,” 30 in Sardis, and 60 in Macedonia—a total, Arto- 
trogus ventures slyly, of 7,000. Pyrgopolinices finds this exaggerated 
blunder correct, and so Plautus establishes an innocence of arithmetic as 
a stock means of deriding vainglorious dolts.” Pyrgopolinices is as vain of 
his beauty as of his valor. He swaggers as his toady assures him that his 
looks and regal bearing have captivated all women, who think him the 
brother of Achilles. He affects to be bored by such flattery—it is an af- 
fliction to be so handsome; but he agrees that he is handsomer than 
Alexander." He is also proud of his virility: his bastards live not eighty, 
he corrects the servant Palaestrio, but a thousand years; and he himself 
was born on the day after Ops was delivered of Jupiter.* Excessively 
libidinous," he falls promptly into the trap set by Palaestrio, who deludes 
him into the belief that the wife of Periplectomenus—a part admirably 
played by the courtesan Acroteleutium—is dying for his love.* He con- 
gratulates himself, ““Nepos sum Veneris.” But dragged from the couch 
and stripped of cloak, tunic, and sword by the slaves of Periplectomenus, 
who orders him cudgelled and terrifies him with the threat of the emascu- 
lation meted out to adulterers, he submits to flogging with obvious relief, 
pays and even thanks the slaves for the beating.'” At the last the captain 


® He has fought 
in campis Curculioniis, 
ubi Bumbomachides Clutomistaridysarchides 
erat imperator summus, Neptuni nepos (Miles Gloriosus, ll. 13-15). 
9 1-8. 
10 24 and 33-35. The captain sends the toady off with recruits early in the play. 
11 “Elephanti corio” (235-236). 
12 17-53 and 1273. The seal on the ring of Therapontigonus was a bucklered warrior 
dividing an elephant with his sword (Curculio, 424). 
13 58-59, 777, 1054-55, and 1085-86. 4 1076-81. 
4’ Though a chaser of both sexes (1111-13) he makes adultery his leading interest: 
“moechus’’ is a frequent epithet (775, 924, 1131, and 1436). 
16 802. 17 1264 and 1413-22. 
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acknowledges the justice of his punishment: if other lechers were treated 
in the same way, he moralizes, their appetite for such affairs would dimin- 
ish.'* 

Pyrgopolinices, however, is not a mere caricature. The asides of Arto- 
trogus, the gibes of Palaestrio and Philocomasium, and the contempt of 
Pleusicles and Periplectomenus are in harmony with the satiric spirit 
and satiric purpose of Menander. This aspect shines through the Roman 
coloring and through the Plautine exaggerations. It is presented by means 
of the disparity between the soldier’s ostentatious manner of living, and 
the boorishness of his character. In appearance he is a fop, swaggering 
jauntily with military cloak and sword prominently displayed, and with 
the long hair admired by the girls—a curled and perfumed dandy.'® He 
exhibits the parvenu’s showy pride in wealth amassed from soldiering, 
which he spends prodigally to maintain a position among the well-to-do 
Ephesian citizens.?° He lives sumptuously, attracts parasites by the ex- 
cellence of his table, dresses gaudily, and lavishes costly presents on his 
favorites.”' His social betters, nevertheless, hate and deride him and treat 
him like a boor. The miles gloriosus in the hands of Plautus remains an 
apt vehicle for the satire of fashionable upstarts as well as braggart war- 
riors. 

The other soldiers of Plautus are minor lay figures in comic plots. 
Cleomachus hinders the love of the harlot and her sweetheart by hiring 
the girl for a year. He swears by Mars and Bellona to take the life of the 
pair, roaring for his doxy or his ducats; and on receiving the latter he 
agrees to permit the scheming slave to bluster him off the stage.” Anta- 
monides is a more extravagant liar: noted for his powerful fists, he once 
killed 60,000 flying men;* despite a payment to the pimp, he loses both 
girl and money; and when a clubbing threatens, he changes from pungent 
rodomontade to humble civility, cheated, frustrated, cowed at a single 
blow.* Stratophanes is one of the three lovers of the harlot Phronesium, 
tolerated only L-ecause he is a spendthrift. She stimulates his generosity 
by pretending to have borne him a child—which clamors at birth for 


18 1435-37. 19 1423, 64 and 768, and 923-924. 

© 1063-65. 1 106-107, 1302-04, and 1063-64. 

* Bacchides, ll. 843-918. The slave jeers that Cleomachus captures cities with no other 
weapon than his mighty tongue (962). The senex is moved to furnish the money to release 
the harlot by the pretext that Cleomachus is about to kill his “wife” and his rival (the old 
man’s son), whom he has surprised together on the couch—a trick similar to the Eliza- 
bethan cross-biting. 3 Poenulus, ll. 471-472 and 1289. 

* 1300-25. He forces the pimp to disgorge the money (1285). Polymachaeroplagides 
(whose martial attributes are presented largely by his name) does not appear in Pseudolus; 
he is merely an obstacle to the lovers. But his orderly Harpax swaggers and is tricked out of 
the girl intended for the captain (Il. 607-650 and 1103 ff.). 
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sword and shield.* He inveighs ironically against lying boasters, since 
valor finds its own eloquence, and modestly contents himself at first with 
one little vaunt; but to Phronesium he announces himself as Mars salut- 
ing his wife Neriene, for whom he laid waste and plundered all Syria.” 
Though drained by his mistress and cowed by his rival, he wins by gifts 
and by persistence the cold pleasure of sharing her couch with her lover.?’ 
The half-pathetic eagerness of the soldier is a trait later amplified by the 
Italians in the capitano innamorato, and not entirely an invention of the 
academic comedy. In this pose the doting captain is a helpless dupe in- 
capable even of boasting.”* 

Another scene also foreshadows a Renaissance development. The serv- 
ant, encouraged by Phronesium, defies the captain. One coward faces an- 
other. The servant finally retires, but only after he finds that his knife is 
shorter than the captain’s sword; and the cautious Stratophanes now 
swaggers back.”® Such a situation gives the dramatist an opportunity to 
reveal the cowardice of the braggart in personal combat, like the Renais- 
sance duel, another innovation of the Italians. In the Curculio the soldier, 
Therapontigonus Platagidorus, also disputes the love of the girl with a 
favored rival. He brags about being a rooter up of cities and proposes to 
erect a golden statue to memorialize his single-handed conquest of the 
East, naming lands both real and imaginary. Though a great toper, he is 
drunk into a stupor by the parasite Curculio, who steals his seal-ring*® 
and tricks him out of the girl Planesium; and he laments helplessly that 
he who has made monarchs obey him cannot prevent the cheats of a pimp. 
But he enjoys a good fortune unusual to the braggart: he thrashes Cur- 
culio, recovers his money by threatening the pimp, and on identifying 
Planesium as his sister bestows her on her sweetheart.*! The miles in 
Epidicus is notable for his jaunty dress and carriage and for the convic- 
tion that his valor has earned him the gratitude of mankind; but his only 
business in the play is to open the eyes of the senex, in course of a search 
for a mistress, to a deception of the scheming slave Epidicus.” This com- 
pletes the roll of boastful soldiers in Plautus, whose Pyrogopolinices re- 
mains the standard portrayal of the part. 

The braggart of Terence is a less extravagant creature than the Plau- 
tine miles. Thraso does not prate of warlike deeds,* but takes an inordi- 


% Truculentus, |. 508. % 482 and 540. 27 925-963. 

28 Senigaglia believes the theme a contribution of commedia erudita (115-121). Menander 
presented it in Misoumenos (p. 413). 

29 Truculentus, 600-630. 3° See above, n. 12. 

3 Curculio, ll. 340-729 passim. 32 Epidicus, ll. 436-444. 

% Indeed, he makes only one general reference to battles and scars (Eunuchus, ll. 482- 
483). 
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nate pride in his wit. He regards himself as a master of repartee, boasting 

of occasions when he silenced envious companions by the sharpness of his 
retorts. Actually his wit is so inept that his parasite Gnatho finds it nec- 
essary to finish sentences for him, and even to give him the most ele- 
mentary instructions in the art of love. He forgets these completely in 
the presence of Thais.** Gnatho despises a master so witless, so boorish, 
so easily kicked around.® His swaggering is tame, far less laughable than 
that of Pyrgopolinices—a half-hearted threat to Chaerea, the retort to 
Parmeno’s sneer that a slave is beneath his notice,* and the bluster in- 
volved in the siege of Thais’ house. This siege*’ is a farce opposing one 
coward to another as in the Truculentus. Chremes, champion of Thais, 
swears no man is braver than he; but he loses heart when the captain 
marches in slaves armed with kitchen utensils and hurls a single smarting 
epithet (“os durum”) at Chremes before taking up his position in the rear 
to give commands—the tactics, Thraso feebly explains, of Pyrrhus. 
Chremes would flee, rationalizing his conduct by an appeal to discretion 
in the vein of Falstaff ;** but Thais perceives his timidity and inspires him 
with courage. Together they outmaneuver Thraso and persuade him to 
abandon the siege without striking a blow, outbraved by a fellow coward. 
Later his rival Phaedria frightens him into speechlessness, and the play 
ends with the scheme contrived by Gnatho whereby the captain becomes 
the source at once of meat and ridicule. 

Thraso is introduced to infuse Plautine buffoonery into the play. In 
the plot he is at first an obstacle to the lovers, and then unwittingly 
finances the two intrigues, being permitted to share the couch of Thais 
with Phaedria. Here is some progress with the theme noticed in the 
Truculentus. The soldier is no longer the mere purchaser of a harlot’s 
wares, but the supplicating lover helplessly enmeshed by the clever Thais. 
He tries pathetically to recover his lost dignity and defends his abject 
surrender to his mistress on her own terms by a comparison with Her- 
cules and Omphale.**® Nevertheless, Terence presents the newly rich sol- 
dier in the derisive spirit of Menander and even holds up to sharper ridi- 
cule than Plautus the uneasy career of the lout in cultivated society. Al- 
though Thraso lives splendidly among the wealthy Athenian citizens, 
his claims to refinement and social distinction excite the derision of all. 
He flatters himself on the possession of a peculiar gift that lends grace 
to all his actions, of an elegance that makes him the welcome intimate of 
kings. Yet he is a boor with Thais and her sophisticated companions, who 
scorn him for his tasteless brags and for his coarseness.*® In view of the 
familiarity of the Renaissance with Terence and Plautus and with the use 


* 391-439, % 1079-80. % 479 and 496. #7 755-811. 
8 761-764. $9 1025-27. 40 741. 
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of their plays as models of comic invention, this jesting with social pre- 
tensions deserves particular emphasis.“ 


II 


Italian comedies, often called “lifeless reproductions” of Latin drama 
because they borrow the personages, the situations, and the structure of 
New Comedy, nevertheless contain vivid and diversified sketches of 
Italian life; for the themes and conventions and the satiric method bor- 
rowed from Plautus and Terence inspired the Italian humanists in their 
elaborate ridicule of hated modern representatives of the braggart whom 
coni ‘mporary political conditions had brought irto prominence. The wars 
of the Diadochi are replaced by Renaissance campaigns; the Greek sol- 
dier of New Comedy has given way to the haughty Spaniard billeted on 
unwilling Italian citizens or th vi.e Italian mercenaries to whom tke citi- 
zens entrusted cheir defense. Contemp::rary writers, notably Machiavelli, 
derided their methods of warfare as a sham in which the object was to 
avoid bloodshed and take prisoners for ransom ;“ courage was not neces- 


“| The view presented above is familiar to students of Elizabet ian critical theory. English 
writings accord with tradition as represented by Horace, Donatus (whose essay was found 
in almost all eds. of Terence printed in England or on the continent, 1500-1600), and Scali- 
ger that comedy is a mirror of daily life and that writers of comedy, ]’ke the satirists, em- 
ployed ridicule as a means of dissuasion fr»m vice. Cf. Fl) >t, Puttenham, Sidney, and 
Jonson. Among the living types susceptible of corrective representation on the stage were 
“a busie loving Courtier, a hartlesse threatning T’raso’’ (Sidney, Defense of Poesie, ed. 
Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1923], pp. 23 and 41). See O. J. Campbell, Comicall Satyre (San 
Marino, 1938), pp. 1-34. 

A brief selection of references will show how the miles gloriosus was used for satire. 
Gascoigne likens boasting soldiers in London to “Thraso and his trayne’’ (Works, ed. 
Cunliffe, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1907-10], 1, 157). Greene satirized low-born courtiers as 
strutters like “Philopolimarchides [Polymachaeroplagides], the braggart in Plautus’’ 
(Works, ed. Grosart, 15 vols. [London, 1881-86], x1, 215-216). Nashe called the foppish 
upstart and pretended intimate of great lords a “‘proude Thraso” (Works, ed. McKerrow, 
5 vols. [London, 1910], 1, 241-242). Some roaring boys “Thrasonically countenance them- 
selves wt the title of a Souldior’’ ‘Greene, rx, 249). The fashionable gallant and bogus 
traveller was also a “Thraso’”’ (Rowlands, Letting of Humovrs Blood, in Works, Hunterian 
Club, 3 vols. [Glasgow, 1881], 1, p. 19). Such references show that the similarity between 
the stage braggart and hated local types was a commonplace of Elizabethan observation. 

 U. A. Canello, Storia della Letteratura Italiana nel Secolo XVI (Milano, 1880), pp. 1-14; 
Beneuetto Croce, La Spagna nella Vita Italiana durante la Rinascenza, 2nd ed. rev. (Bari, 
1922), p. 118. Cf. Croce, “aggi sulla Letteratura Italiana del Seicento (Bari, 1911), pp. 278- 
297; and C. Cipolla, Storia delle Signorie Italiane al 1530, 2 vols. (Milano, 1881), 11, 925-973. 
R. W. Bond makes a convenient summary of the details of contemporary life reflected in 
Italian comedy (E.rly Plays from the Italian (Oxford, 1911], Introduction). He follows A. 
Agresti, Studit sulla Commedia Italiana del Secolo XVI (Napoli, 1871). Cf. V. de Amicis, 
L’I mitazione Latina nella Commedia Italiana del XVI Secclo (Pisa, 1871), pp. 75-78. 

“ Machiavelli, carried away by his low opinion of mercenaries, relates that in the battle 
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sary for the military profession, and many were mere “bravi a credenza,” 
attracted by the pay and the life of a soldier. Violent, overbearing, 
vicious, they swarmed over thriving provinces and molested peaceable 
citizens; and the satirists denounced the military as greedy, effeminate 
lady-killers and the profession as the epitome of vices and the dunghill 
of rogues.“ 

The Spanish were the most bitterly detested of these figures. They dev- 
astated the land and tormented the conquered with studied cruelty and 
rapaciousness, customarily sacking the towns they assaulted. The famous 
Spanish furies of Prato in 1512 and Rome in 1527“ were declared by con- 
temporaries to be worse than the deeds of the Turks and paralleled only 
by the Goths 900 years before. The foreigners quartered on the Italians 
in peacetime to police the captured cities were less violent than the sack- 
ers but no less numerous and no less hated, and their victims groaned 
under the burden of maintaining them.“ Their insolence fanned this re- 
sentment. Posing as noble cavaliers, they despised the Italians as a nation 
of shopkeepers and disdained their culture—although willing enough to 
learn from it. The Spanish language, social forms, and moral habits 
spread through the peninsula; Spain indeed seemed to invade Italy not 
only with arms, but with her whole national spirit—and to color the 
traditional fabric of Italian life and even Italian civilization. Many Ital- 
ians protested against this invasion in the name of classical humanism.*? 


























of Anghiari only one died, as the result of a fall from his horse (Historie Fiorentine, v, 
215-216, in Tutte le Opere [(n. p.], 1550). Yet the field was covered with corpses (so says 
Villari). On Machiavelli’s view of soldiers, see The Prince, tr. A. H. Gilbert (Chicago, 1941), 
Chapter 12, and p. 44. 

“ De Amicis, 123-124; Jacob Burckhardt, Renaissance in Italy (London, 1929), pp. 110- 
119; J. S. Kennard, The Italian Theater, 2 vols. (New York, 1932), 1, 108-109 and 129-130; 
K. M. Lea, Italian Popular Comedy, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1934), 1, 41-51; Senigaglia, 7-27; and 
Luigi Rasi, J Comici Italiani, 3 vols. (Firenze, 1897-1905), 1, 82-85, etc. 

“ Francesco Guicciardini has left a famous account of these events in La Historia d’ Italia, 
Libro xvi, 70-135 (Parma, 1572). It must be remembered that other mercenaries, for 
instance the Germans, took part in the sacking. Five other contemporary accounts are 
collected by C. Milanesi in I/ Sacco di Roma (Firenze, 1867). 

“ Croce, La Spagna, 235-240. He cites comedies that satirize the Spaniard’s taking ways: 
for example, the hand-kissing interpreted sarcastically as a means of stealing rings (Gian- 
maria Cecchi, I/ Corredo, 111, 6, in Comedie [Venetia, 1585]). For a realistic Spanish picture 
of the high-handed manner of the swashbuckling invader toward native Italians, see 
Bartolomé de Torres Naharro’s Comedia Soldadesca in the Propaladia, repr. Manuel 
Cafiete, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1880-90), 1, 288-342, especially “Jornada Tercera” and “Jornada 
Quinta.” Cf. Lope de Vega, Amar sin Saber a Quién, Acto 11, escena 10. 

*’ Croce notes that many contemporary documents confirm this view. One of the most 
interesting in scope and particularity is the treatise De Educatione (c. 1521, published in 
Naples, 1865) by Antonio de Ferrariis, known as Galateo. Croce follows this frank com- 
mentator with corroboration from other sources, and I follow Croce. (La Spagna, 100-123; 
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They stigmatized the Spaniard or the compatriot who aped his ways as 
“‘barbarus hostis Italiae,” “tam ineruditus quam inflatus superbia goth- 
ica.” The Italian ideal of the gentleman, they insisted, differed markedly 
from the Spanish ideal as realized among the grandees of Castile. The lat- 
ter, to be sure, displayed a gravity of demeanor and an emphasis on 
decorum in gestures and speech; but what struck the Italians was their 
peculiar elegance.** To the amused wonder of Italians, they bestowed a 
delicate and womanish attention on their persons, anointed and perfumed 
their bodies, adorned them with bracelets and chains, and gloved their 
hands; the Spaniard was, in short, a dandy who dedicated his days and 
nights to the incessant pursuit of women.*® 

The Italian critics also jeered that theirs was a poetry of “copulatores,”’ 
not of poets, and that their music was languid and effeminate. By their 
ceremonious forms of address—so Bernardo Tasso lamented®°—they set 
the fashion of lavishing on common men the superlatives of adulation and 
ceremonials observed in more punctilious times toward sovereigns alone. 
At first women of the middle and lower classes smiled to hear themselves 
addressed by the title of “Signora,” and the cynical Italians even made it 
a conventional euphemism for “‘courtesan.”’ The critics denounced the 
conquerors furthermore for popularizing what they considered the chiv- 
alric subtleties of the duel; the constant resort to arms and the inventions 
of the dueling code were condemned as vain and puerile.®' In short, the 
Spaniards contributed to Italian civilization only the habits and vanities 
of barbarians who were not less voluptuous than cruel.” 

The playwrights were quick to exploit this ostentatious gallantry; 
other aspects of the objectionable foreigner also provided motives for 
satire; and the languishing Spaniard soon became a popular comic type. 
Indeed, the laughable career of the soldier who now uttered sonorous 
brags in Castilian provided the Italians with a vehicle by which they 
were able to discharge their spleen and take at least a literary revenge 





Ricerche Ispano-Italiane [Napoli, 1898], pp. 8-26; and the article on Galateo in Humanisme 
et Renaissance, tv, 366-382 [1937]). 

48 Ta Spagna, 178-179. This effeminacy was largely ascribed to the influence of the 
Moors, whom the Spaniards themselves despised as “hombres medio mugeres”’ (Guillén 
de Castro, Mocedades del Cid [1618], 1. 2570). 

9 Guicciardini charged that the “Spagnuoli per satiare la loro libidine non guardono 
ne a sesso ne a eta’’ (Historia, Libro xvm, 32). These notes obviously disprove the view that 
the gloved gentleman was a development of a later generation. 

5° Cited by Croce, La Spagna, 187. 

51 Tbid., 118-119. This was before 1525. The duel must already have been codified by the 
Spaniards, although Caranza’s book was not published until 1569. Duels had been for- 
bidden in Spain as early as 1480. 5 Croce, La Spagna, 175-200. 
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against Spanish tyranny. Even such a close imitation as Lodovico 
Domenichi’s Due Cortigiane (1563), from the Bacchides, replaces Cleo- 
machus with a Spanish Captain Martin Alonso, a vulgar swindler through 
whom the taking ways of his compatriots are mocked.™ The method of 
the Italians was the method of Latin comedy, to provoke laughter by 
the ridiculous incongruity between the soldier’s pretensions and the stark 
reality, between his boasted valor and his actual poltroonery, between his 
vaunted power over women and the ease with which they dupe and de- 
ride him, and between his claims to social grace and acceptability and his 
despised boorishness. 

The first Spaniard in commedia erudita is Giglio of Ingannati (1531), by 
the Academici Intronati of Siena; he is outside the main action® and sim- 
ply constitutes a fling at the invader. Giglio boasts of the favor of noble 
ladies, but even the old kitchen-maid Pasquella hesitates to have any- 
thing to do with a Spaniard, and invites him to a rendezvous only to 
fleece, frustrate, and mock him; he brags of his descent from a noble 
house, yet he pursues the lowest women; and he lavishes a ceremonious 
gallantry upon unworthy and jeering objects. Working perhaps with 
Giglio in mind,*’ Alessandro Piccolomini unveils a fuller portrait of the 
Spanish lover. Captain Francisco Marrada boasts chiefly of marvellous 
love adventures—two thousand conquests yearly are nothing—offering 
as proof the tender letters allegedly indited by ladies of the highest rank; 
but actually all scorn his advances except the hackneyed servant Agno- 
letta, who takes him only as a last resort; and though Francisco’s gifts 
are paltry, he is generous with amusing examples of inappropriate adula- 
tion. A fop, he preens himself for the assignation; he bows over the 
wench’s hand, kissing it in the Spanish fashion and addressing a notorious 
baggage with courtly compliment.®* Francisco is represented also as a 
cowardly police officer. He boasts that his valor has made him famous in 
Africa and Italy; yet he is too timid to prevent a street brawl, though 

5 De Amicis, 102; Senigaglia, 16 ff. The view, of course, is a commonplace. See the pro- 
logue of Alessandro Piccolomini’s Amor Costante (Venetia, 1540). 

“ Due Cortigiane, 11, 3. 

% The French tr. by Charles Estienne (Les Abvsez, 1540) and the Latin version Laelia 
derived from it (presented in Cambridge in 1595) and the Spanish tr. by Lope de Rueda 
(Los Engaftados, 1567) omit the part altogether. 

 Ingannati (Vinegia, 1538), 1, 3 and rv, 6. Giglio salutes the crone, “Toma mi amistad, 
que bueno para ti’”’; and she replies ironically, “Che me farai signora, eh?”’ (11, 3). ““Danari 
di Spagna’’ became proverbial for money promised but not forthcoming (Croce, La Spagna, 
179-183). What member of the Intronati wrote the ngannati? The answer has usually 
been Alessandro Piccolomini. A recent writer nominates Marcantonio Piccolomini (Ed- 
mund Villela de Chasca in his ed. of Lope de Rueda’s Engafiados (Chicago, 1941], pp. 


29-31). 57 I. Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 vols. (Milano, 1911-35), 1, 335. 
5 Amor Costante, leaves 20-22. 
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willing to umpire a fight—an oblique gibe at the Spanish code of arms; 
and he eagerly entrusts the settlement of the quarrel to a civilian, who has 
no difficulty.*® Don Ignico Carpion de Buziquilles (the appellation sati- 
rizes elongated Spanish names) in Gianmaria Cecchi’s Rivali (1585) is a 
Spanish soldier garrisoned in Pisa. Although one of the three suitors of 
the girl Persilia, he is matched instead with the old washerwoman Al- 
dola.® Ignico boasts of his villas and palaces, but really possesses noth- 
ing;* and brags of his pride and strength, though when his rival, a mere 
costermonger, insults and threatens him, he beats a hasty retreat on the 
pretext that such a villain is beneath his notice. In G. B. Della Porta’s 
Fantesca (c. 1550), two Spanish captains act as champions of their friends 
in a combat. Each hurls thunderous menaces at the other without driving 
him from the field; they prefer to come to a prudent accord, but get 
beaten by the two old men.® The revelation of the cowardice within the 
braggart’s shell of sonorous vainglory by means of the duel is a frequent 
device in Italian comedy. 

Della Porta introduces a fairly real sketch of a Spaniard who gives 
himself the pretentious name of Don Cardon de Cardona, an impover- 
ished veteran of Flanders, threadbare, penniless, and dying of hunger. 
Asserting that he is as well born as the King of Spain, he forces his way 
into a house which he takes for an inn, falls like a famished wolf on the 
food set before the company, and rests only to vaunt his exploits and to 
pay compliments to the lady Altilia.“ Thus, as early as 1531, the Span- 
iard appears on the Italian stage as an effeminate dandy accomplished 
only in grandiose loquacity; from the beginning this caricature sets up a 
series of farcical opposites contrasting the figure the soldier would like 
to cut with the base reality—pretended nobility and imaginary riches 
with real meanness and poverty, vainglory with cowardice, and espe- 
cially elaborate gallantry with contemptible trafficking among servants 
and harlots. 

III 

The Spaniard, however, struts and frets but an hour upon the comic 

stage. The Italians used the réle of the miles far more frequently to mock 


59 Leaves 64-68. 

6 Rivali, v, 10, in Commedie, ed. G. Milanesi, 2 vols. (Firenze, 1899). 17, 1, 

62 11, 4. Part of the fun comes from misunderstandings by Ignico of what those about him 
say, and from pretended misunderstandings by others of what he says. 

63 Fantesca, 1v, 7, in Commedie, 4 vols. (Napoli, 1726). All references are to this edition. 
V. Spampanato edited eight of the plays in 2 vols. (Bari, 1910). See also Vincenzo Belando, 
Amorosi Inganni (Paris, 1609), 11, 1. Cf. Girolamo Parabosco, Pellegrino (1552), 11, 2; and 
Virgilio Verucci, Diversi Linguaggi (1609). I am indebted to Senigaglia (107) for this note; 
and I am able to supplement my notes from the materials also in Sanesi, Rasi, Croce, Lea, 
and K. von Reinhardstoettner, Plautus (Leipzig, 1886).  Tabernaria, m1, 2. 
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the native braggart and other soldier-like absurdities. The impetus given 
to the revival of Latin comedy by the discovery of the codex with twelve 
plays of Plautus (by Nicholas of Tréves in 1427) is an oft-told tale.™ The 
commedia erudita thoroughly assimilated Roman drama, and hosts of 
Italian plays closely follow classic forerunners. Such imitation, however, 
was only one of the sources of the academic comedy. Hardly less impor- 
tant were materials borrowed from the movelle and from real life; and 
the humanistic reverence of the classics exists side by side with the con- 
temporaneousness noted in the discussion of the Spaniard. As we have 
seen, the development of the capitano millantatore was favored by the 
domination of Italy by the Spanish and by other mercenaries who pro- 
vided no less vivid models in the flesh of power and cowardice, pride and 
villainy. 

Iacopo Nardi apparently introduced the type upon the Cinquecento 
stage,” in Due Felici Rivali (1513). Nardi disposes a plot based on the 
Decameron (v. 5) in the five traditional acts, transfers the scene from 
Faenza to Athens, replaces the bourgeois Italian names with Greek, and 
adds to the cast two favorites of classical comedy, a parasite and a brag- 
gart soldier. Trasone is a Plautine hireling brought into the play for the 
Terentian purpose of abducting a girl. He vaunts his profession, having 
invented six hundred kinds of death, his specialty, on which subject he 
has written a little book. In the attempted kidnapping he exhorts the 
band to advance, since the great heart displays itself in great danger; 
when help comes to the besieged, however, he flies screaming on the salu- 
tary principle that it is best to use one’s heels first and then one’s sword.** 
Girolamo Parabosco brought the stage mercenary a step closer to real 
life. Dependent, like Nardi, on the classical theater for the structure and 
characters of his plays, he converted the braggart into a Renaissance 
assassin who sells the services of his sword to lords who seek to profit by 


% Sanesi has a good account of humanistic comedy and the triumph of classicism on the 
Italian stage (1, 61-222). See also Bond (Joc. cit.) and Kennard (1, 105-108). 

% Sanesi, , 223-337. ® Jbid., 1, 198-199. Senigaglia overlooks Nardi. 

% Due Felici Rivali, ed. A. Ferrajoli (Roma, 1901), m, 2 and rv, 2, 3. The play remained 
unprinted until this time. The boasts of the rufidn Centurio in the amplified edition of the 
Celestina by Fernando de Rojas published in Seville in 1502 are strikingly similar to those 
of Trasone: both figures are hired assassins whose courage is as little as their brags are 
great; their swords have enriched surgeons, filled cemeteries, and for twenty years provided 
their owners with food; Centurio, like Trasone has mastered a repertory with several 
hundred methods of killing; and as one of Trasone’s companions is a cripple, so the Spaniard 
will entrust the actual swordplay to the lame Traso (Acts 15 and 18, ed. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, 2 vols., [Vigo, 1900]). The Celestina soon enjoyed a European celebrity, being fre- 
quently translated into Italian; the famous version by Alphonso Hordognez was published 
in Rome in 1506. 
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his supposed valor.®* In the naturalization of New Comedy on the Cin- 
quecento stage, therefore, Thraso is realized in terms of the bravo of Ital- 
ian life. 

Patterned also after Thraso, talkative Tinca in Pietro Aretino’s Ta- 
lanta (1542) is a far more lively figure—not, as Senigaglia calls him, a 
servile reproduction of the miles of Terence.’® The basic outline of the 
réle is Roman; the most diverting details Italian. The parasite Branca is 
a go-between and an occasional prompter of Tinca, who is less doltish 
and much more volatile than Thraso. Yet Tinca also prides himself on 
his irresistible eloquence and on his fascination for women, even deities, 
comparing himself to Hector. He is a military boaster, although his 
vaunts are more natural than the pleasant exaggerations of the miles. 
These have a Renaissance coloring,” as when he desires a poet and a 
musician to eternize his deeds, or when he describes typical Italian cam- 
paigns in which he was a needy mercenary living from hand to mouth.” 
Furthermore, Aretino complicates the intrigue by giving Tinca a wife, a 
daughter, and an additional rival in the vecchio Messer Vergolo.” 

Like Thraso, he tries to frighten away his rival, though ready with the 
braggart’s discretion: it is better, Branca advises, for people to say that 
here Tinca fled than here he died. When Vergolo threatens legal action, 
Tinca scorns the civilian’s law in the name of a hardened soldier whose lot 


is to sleep in a haymow, ride in cold or mud, eat poorly, beat peasants, 
level walls—and bind enemies.” But defiance transfixes him. The youth 
Orfino calls him sheep; he refuses to fight, like Thraso, but defends his 
cowardice by reference to the duelling code, a characteristic Italian in- 
novation.” Branca wisely urges his patron away, lest he lose his “rip- 
utazione,”” Tinca swears by this reputation. Another reflection of the 
times and a distinctly Italian element is Tinca’s poverty; he is the penni- 


6° Contenti, 111, 2. Other bravi appear in Parabosco’s Marinaio and Pellegrino. See also 
Senigaglia, 100-101; and Sanesi, 1, 256. 7° Senigaglia, 74. 

7 Talanta, 111, 2, in Commedie, ed. E. Camerini (Milano, 1888). For example, Tinca calls 
Talanta “la durlindana del suo Orlando.” Her mocking reply, “‘vivanda della mia tavola” 
(11, 13), betokens the debasement of Thais in Italian imitations of the Eunuchus. 

72 He was a torchbearer at Cerignuola (scene of a famous battle in 1503), where they 
fought all day and called it quits—though only one died and two were hurt. In breaking 
the siege of Padua, he got the cord about a cat dangling from a lance in a defiant bastion 
(m1, 12). At the sacking of Biagrassa, he magnanimously reduced by a trifle the ransom one 
of his prisoners had imposed upon himself (rv, 8). He fought under Francis I at the battle 
of Marignano (1515) [rv, 16]. 

73 The gifts of both men are used by Talanta to support her affair with Orfino (v, 24). 

4 mm, 14. 

% See below, pp. 65-69. Tinca says Orfino dares open his mouth only because he is not 
Tinca’s equal in rank and so knows the soldier will not fight him; he promises appropriate 
revenge at the proper time (m1, 15). 
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less soldier of fortune whose boasted liberality consists in nothing more 
substantial than attentions and flattery. He proposes to wed his daughter 
to a rich suitor if his own “gloria” will suffice for a dowry; in this way he 
hopes to exchange the hardships of his profession for a life of ease—the 
weary old campaigner’s dream of rest.” 

The funniest posturing indulged by Tinca is original with Aretino. His 
dream vanishes when he discovers the deception and elopement of his 
daughter. He threatens to roast the intriguing servant alive, to break his 
child’s bones with the same firm soul he entered skirmishes; he rejects an 
appeal to the courts as unworthy of a soldier, and seeks revenge by means 
of his sword.” The maledictions that he hurls at those who led his girl 
astray will provide her with weapons, and his boiling rage will animate 
her like the beating of drums.”* Seizing the first means at hand to follow 
her, he mounts Vergolo’s mule, adopting this mode of travel, he ex- 
plains, to spite the world. He is unable to manage the beast, and Vergolo 
beats him to the ground while he cries for help.”® Aretino exaggerates the 
traditional misfortune of the braggart by such a farcical humiliation. 

From the Eunuchus Vincenzo Gabiani derived the relations in Gelosi 
(1545) of the courtesan Rhodietta and the soldato Zeladelfo, who is not 
her lover but her brother, watching over her not from jealousy but to 
safeguard, he says, the honor of the family! The plot turns on the struggle 
of the girl to free herself from his control; and she succeeds when he prom- 
ises to leave her to her own devices upon the restoration of the goods and 
money stolen from him with her collusion, a motive reflecting the poverty 
of the real Italian soldier. Zeladelfo boasts of prizes won by scattering 
enemies protected by hundreds of cannon,®*® of illustrious friends and 
patrons, of his travels and campaigns in far-away Africa, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia, which are, however, a mask for his real ignorance:*' he 
knows so little of Venice, scene of the play, that he is the butt for the 
jokes of the interlocutors—the theme of the bogus traveler, who delights 
in describing wonders he has never seen. His threats when he besieges 
the house to which Rhodietta has fled are more striking than Thraso’s; 
but temperance moderates his rage; he consults reason and prudence, but 


% Tinca wants quiet; he has had enough of the toilsome life of a condottiere. He moans 
that he has slept more often beside horses than in bed, that all his possessions cost him 
blood from his back, and that he has more wounds than crowns; a soldier earns so little 
that thieves never bother him (rv, 16, 17). 

7 Shakespeare reverses the situation when he represents Sir Andrew, after a beating, as 
saying he will “have an action of battery against” his assailant (Twelfth Night, tv, 1, 36). 

78 rv, 20 and v, 2. In the end he pardons the girl. 

™ v, 2, 4. C. Corporali’s Ninnetia (1604) and C. Lanci’s Vespa (1586) are modelled on 
Talanta. Aretino’s Quatiro Comedie were printed in London in 1588. 
8° Gelosi (Vinegia, 1551), 1, 5. 1 mm, 5. 
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defends his withdrawal by protesting that his “honor” remains unsullied. 
This claim to honor, fantastic in the braggart soldier, is an Italian fea- 
ture.” 

The Eunuchus also provides the situation in Gianmaria Cecchi’s Mai- 
ana (1585) in which Sganghera, bravo of the harlot Fausta, finds himself. 
He trumpets his magnificence, a big bad wolf who threatens to blow the 
house down, for he fears not Rodomonte himself; yet he too retires dis- 
creetly from the door of his mistress, argued away like Thraso.™ Cecchi’s 
Martello draws on the Truculentus and the Eunuchus. Lanfranco Cac- 
ciadiavoli, a Paduan mercenary in Florence, boasts to his jeering page of 
his intimacy with monarchs. He salutes Angelica, in Spanish, the lan- 
guage of gallantry; she cheats him to support her other affairs and wants 
his money, not his gallantry, nor his boasts of killings: it will be enough 
if he does not kill her with hunger.™ Having discovered that Angelica has 
made him a laughingstock, Lanfranco will besiege her house with the 
aid of great captains like Sganghera, Tartaruga, Nibbio, Baiardo; his 
fear, of course, leads him to adopt the safer though unsoldierly method 
of intrigue. Finally he offers himself to Angelica on any terms; she takes 
the eager dupe for her husband, not her lover—a revision of Thraso’s 
fate in harmony with Italian life.™ A similar dénouement occurs in G. P. 
Loredano’s Berenice (1601). Captain Cerbero lives on a grander scale 
than less derivative Italian soldiers. Thraso’s pride in his wit has become 
in Cerbero a taste for letters;* but he is fooled by the servants and de- 
ceived by Berenice, who mocks him and closes the door in his face when 
he fails to maintain her handsomely. Each thinks the other a cheat; but 
when she finds that she has blamed him wrongly for abducting the slave 
Oritia, she restores him to favor in despair of a better provider*’—the 
Terentian resolution. 

The best known of these derivations is Lodovico Dolce’s Capitano 
(1545). The situations are identical, the words almost literally translated, 
and even the meter is retained from the Miles Gloriosus.** Nevertheless, 
Dolce harmonizes the Latin source with the Cinquecento. The scene is 
transferred to the Italian littoral; Capitano Torquato is a mercenary re- 
cruiting troops for the Mediterranean enemy, the Turk.** Torquato’s 
sword is more famous than “Durindana,” and his parasite calls him “‘Or- 

8 v, 4. See below, pp. 65-67. 

% Maiana, 1, 5, 6. Fausta is another debasement of Thais. 

“ Martello, 1, 2, 3. * tv, 9 and v, 9, 11. 

% Berenice (Venetia, 1601), 1, 7 and m1, 1. 

87 rv, 14, and v, 11. A neat touch is Bagolina’s mock when Cerbero boasts of his “‘viril 
belta”—“Cu, cu,”’ for the cuckold (m1, 2). 

8 See the analysis by Senigaglia, 79-82. Cf. Sanesi, 1, 251. 

9 Capitano (Vinegia, 1560), rv, 1. 
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lando,” “Morgante,” or “Lucifero”; there are allusions to prelates, 
monks, Catholics, and Christ; Torquato swears by “la Croce.’’*® He 
prides himself on being a “caualiere,” and he courts only “le Donne no- 
bili,” affecting a Spanish gallantry.” He is also touched with humanism: 
he refers to Titian and Michelangelo; knows the chivalric epics and also 
Virgil, Cicero, Pliny, and Demosthenes.” An interesting expansion oc- 
curs at the end when the cook, as in Plautus, whets the knife for castra- 
tion. Torquato hurriedly dictates his will, leaving his horses and goods 
to noble friends, his sword to a cavalier, and his verses to the poet Tinca 
for publication*—a humorous consistency with the pretensions of his 
réle not observed by Pyrgopolinices. 

In Olimpia (c. 1580) Della Porta presents a further departure from Lat- 
in tradition and in the direction of contemporary reality.“ Trasilogo’s 
social status is Thrasonic; his brags, however, are fantastic. He has the 
basilisk glance;® his fists are like those of Pyrgopolinices; his innumerable 
victims include Amazons and mermen; but his beauty robs him of much 
fame.” Deprived of Olimpia by a trick like that of Philocomasium, he is 
inspired by rage to describe his prowess in a vivid picture of a modern 
cavalry skirmish; but his sword, alas! is of no use to him in the affair with 
Olimpia. He promises to kill his rival and threatens the youth with a kick 
that will hoist him so high that he will die of hunger. The undaunted 
Lampridio challenges Trasilogo to draw his sword. This he, like Falstaff, 
refuses to do under compulsion.*’ So Lampridio dismisses him as a sheep, 
an ass; and Trasilogo bestirs not his hands but his feet. He rationalizes 
this action on the pretext that to call him such names was to lie in the 
throat: so he gives the departed Lampridio the lie direct. He also refuses 
to avenge an insult by the parasite Mastica since, he asserts, it would de- 
grade a gentleman to fight with “la canaglia.’”** The same author’s 
Trapolaria (1596) is based on Pseudolus, but brings the captain on the 


vy, 1. My, 1. rv, 4. 

% y, 1. Celio Calagnini’s Soldato Millantatore (before 1541) is a prose tr. of the Miles 
Gloriosus. 

™ Della Porta depicted the braggart more often than any other Italian playwright, in no 
fewer then ten comedies. 

% The epithet “‘basilisco”’ suggests both the serpent and the roaring cannon. 

% Olimpia, 1, 4, 5. 

§7 “Non la vo’ ponere se non dove piace a me: vuoimene forzar tu? sei tu padrone delle 
mie mani? sto io con te che mi commandi?”’ (n, 7). 

%8 311, 9. Fabritio de Fornaris derived his Angelica (Paris, 1585) from Olimpia: the captain 
is Matamoros and speaks Spanish, and one of his epithets became famous, “don Alonso 
Cocodrillo”; he is “maestro de cirimonias’’ and “seruidor de Damas’’ (Rasi, 1, 742-743). 
There was a French translation, Angelique, by “le Sieur L. C.” (Paris, 1599). See Sanesi, 1, 
492; A. L. Stiefel in Archiv, txxxvi (1891), 46-80; and Croce, Teairi de Napoli (Bari, 1926), 
p. 50. 
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boards. Dragoleone is rich, like his Latin forebear. One situation involves 
him in a trick made conventional by the commedia dell’ arte: the doting 
wife of the parasite, though disdained by the captain as a “brutta strega,” 
seeks to satisfy her ardor by taking the place of a slave he has desired; 
but he discovers the trick and drives her away.*® Again, the pimp insults 
him. He retorts with grave arrogance that time is the father and delay the 
mother of revenge; he will inform himself better concerning the question 
of honor involved and reply as his sword directs'°“—one way the coward 
shuns a duel. Such poses assimilate the miles to modern times. 

Niccolo Secchi’s Inganni (1562) takes the miles of Truculentus and 
puts him in the situation of Thraso;!" Secchi’s Beffa (1584) introduces 
Capitano Fracassa, who in a combat finds discretion the better part of 
valor and skips away with the old Greek maxim on his lips, ‘Uomo che 
fugge pud di nuovo combattere.’! This clearheaded desire to preserve 
life at the expense of honor is a more real attribute of the cynical veteran 
of war, a new note immortalized by Falstaff." 

Though generally faithful to his Latin source, Epidicus, Luigi Groto 
in Emilia (1579) has expanded the captain’s part. Fracassa returns from 
campaigning rich and full of brag: born of parents who were armed at hs 
begetting, nourished by war, famous for his fists, for his marvelous sword 
“Lupa,” and for his terrifying appearance, he tells of assaults of cities and 
provinces.'% He acknowledges that love and war are incompatible, yet 
cites a precedent for his weakness in Mars, who rested from his “bravura” 
in the lap of Venus; and his anticipation turns to rage when he is deprived 
of the slave Flavia. A servant outbraves him, for he refuses a combat of 
such little glory. He gladly shares the attentions of the harlot Erifilia 
with more favored rivals.’® This reworking of the original alters names 
and places and other details for the purpose of transmuting the miles into 
an Italian mercenary of the Cinquecento. Indeed, the réle in all these 
imitations, though partially freed in Tinca, in Trasilogo, and Fracassa 
from the limitations imposed by servility to the classic stage, shows a 
tendency toward the stereotyped mask of the commedia dell’ arte.’ 


% Trapolaria, 1, 4 and 1m, 7. 100 ry, 11. 
101 Inganni (Venetia, 1582), 1, 9 and rv, 1, 2. 103 Beffa, rt, 11. 
108 See below, pp. 78-79. 1% Emilia (Paris, 1609), m1, 6 and v, 4. 


165 1, 7 and v, 4. 

106 Indeed, Senigaglia calls the Italian soldier “un tipo costante ed immutabile”—a faulty 
generalization, I believe. Allusions in Lodovico Ariosto’s Lena (1528), v, 1, and in the pro- 
logue of Aretino’s Marescalco (1533) indicate that the réle had become conventionalized 
almost as soon as it was enacted on the Italian stage (see Senigaglia, 70 ff.). 
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If such derivations show many details not ascribable to a Latin source, 
the braggart of the popular stage, on the other hand, even while reflecting 
peninsular life, is so submissive to classical tradition that he acquires a 
surprisingly literary character. In the medieval religious drama, the pri- 
vate soldiers (“gregarj””) to whom captains and princes owed the preser- 
vation of their power,'” though apparently transcripts of reality, exhibit 
the same swashbuckling and poltroonery, the same addiction to wine, 
gaming, and other vices as earlier soldiers. In Venturino da Pesaro’s 
Farsa Satyra Morale (1521), the bravo Spampana is in some features a 
product of such real origins as shaped by the native religious play and in 
others a conventional figure. He supplies a bit of comedy joined to the 
main action by his enticement of the godly young scholar Asuero to evil— 
or at least pleasurable—courses.’°%* Having gambled away his money, 
Spampana turns to robbery. He meets Asuero and tries to interest him in 
dicing or cards or other games; for these, he says, are ways of winning 
wealth. But Asuero indulges no such pleasures; instead, he humbles the 
braggart and orders him off. Spampana at first dodges the issue by pre- 
tending deafness; and in answer to the youth’s arguments against pleas- 
ure, he only blusters: who says he argued falsely lies in his throat; if he 
had two swords they would settle the debate by arms; and so he deserts 
the field. Yet his brags are traditional: wherever he goes he leaves a 
cemetery; daring Mars to descend, he promises to destroy the gods with 
a sword that shines and sings at work, while his buckler is proof against 
lightning; he inspires fear by his glance and has killed thousands in a 
single day. The interlocutor rautters, Flies! and other ironic asides. These 
are familiar Plautine echoes.’ In this popular farce, therefore, occur 
many typical conventions, though used for comedy and moral teaching, 
not for satire." 

Angelo Beolco, who became famous under the stage name of Ruzzante, 
gave wide currency to popular motives. In the Parlamento di Ruzzante 
che iera vegnn de campo (c. 1525), Ruzzante is the cowardly peasant re- 


107 See A. D’Ancona, Origini del Teatro Italiano, 2 vols. (Torino, 1891), pp. 589-595. 

108 Spampana thus resembles the bragging Vice in the English morality. Sanesi compares 
the French moralité (1, 412). 

109 From the extract in L. Stoppato, Commedia Popolare in Italia (Padova, 1887), pp. 
197-211. 

110 Antonio Mico’s Vanto d’un Soldato (1525) presents another early stereotype in the 
popular farce whose boasts are also modified by a Renaissance coloring. He fought in a 
farcical duel, scoring “un Stochata,’’ until the adversaries were separated by the “Signor del 
campo,’’ were reconciled, and embraced. He also brags of amatory triumphs (Senigaglia, 
153-159). 1 Tr, A. Mortier in Ruzzanie, 2 vols. (Paris, 1925-26), 1, 217-238. 
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cruit, a combination of braggart, poltroon, and cuckold. The whole art of 
soldiering, he explains, lies in knowing when to flee or to feign death on 
the battlefield—and this requires courage. He has run from battle, 
thrown his sword away, and sold his arms for food, concluding that the 
valiant man is the one who knows how to preserve his life. His woman, 
finding him penniless, jilts him for a bravo, who gives Ruzzante a basti- 
nadoing; the peasant grovels and counterfeits death, defending his cow- 
ardice by the Falstaffian pretext that more than a hundred assailed him." 
In Moschetta (c. 1520) Beolco presents a popular theme, the humiliation 
of a soldier by a peasant. Ruzzante decides to use his talents for bragging 
to play the bravo; and he insults the mercenary Tonin (his wife’s lover), 
and drives him away, Tonin’s chin trembling a protest that he will not 
quarrel with a peasant. The soldier excuses his cowardice by the familiar 
dodge that love makes sane men idiots and brave men cowards. When the 
4 | two cowards meet again, Tonin, now safe at his window, refuses the chal- 





a lenge to fight except in full armor and on horseback and under other hon- 
2a orable circumstances—another Italian dodge.'* To defend his “honor’”’ 
Ruzzante arranges to ambush Tonin, though his teeth chatter in terror, 


or as he says because of cold; and the duel issues in the farce of a recon- 
fe ciliation.™™ 

; The humiliation of the soldier by a peasant is also a motive in Andrea 
Calmo’s Travaglia (1556), but the impoverished soldato Rabbioso is an 
eminently literary figure. He boasts of his princely friends, of his fame as 
a master or “‘professore” of arms, while his wife of easy virtue, the Greek 
bawd Cortese, ironically marvels at his boasted skill in duels that never 
take place."5 He reads Boiardo and Ariosto and regrets that they are not 
alive to immortalize his deeds. But hunger puts an end to his grandiose 
revery, and he‘seeks out Cortese in hope of dinner."® When Cortese fails 
as the breadwinner, he exercises the ignominious trade of bravo. Hired to 
cudgel one of the rival lovers, he learns his victim is armed; he is un- 
nerved by fear and violent trembling, which he attributes with wonderful 
presence of mind to the blood boiling in his veins through rage. He scorns 
at first to soil his hands with the blood of so vile a person as the peasant 
Gianda, then falls to the ground and surrenders his weapons; the peasant 
beats him soundly."? He explains the failure of his commission by a Fal- 
staffian shift. Fifteen, he cries, fell upon him; and though he wounded all 


112.On the basis of these traits and the wide circulation of the Parlamento, Mortier 
believed that Ruzzante influenced Tinca, Sganghera, and Taddeo and the captains of the 
commedia dell’ arte (1, 134 and 208-220). Lea properly disagrees (1, 235-238). Ruzzante 
has also been called the father of Falstaff (see Sanesi, 1, 496). 113 See below, p. 65. 

114 Mortier’s tr., 1, 123-185. 18 Travaglia (Vinegia, 1557), 11, 9. 

16 7, 3 and nu, 5, 6. 47 py, 3. 
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he lost his sword in the scuffle; Mars himself paused to observe the course 
of the fight from the heavens. When his wife refuses to admit him, the in- 
curable malady of hunger reduces him to beggary."* Even in the popular 
theater, the slavish deference to Latin tradition and the overlay of Italian 
literary elements led to a distortion of features that mirrored real life. 

In the commedia erudita, this reverence for the classics led to the reten- 
tion of the basic outline of the réle, but themes and situations taken from 
Roman comedy are altered so as to reflect modern conditions. First, the 
unmanageable Greek name of Pyrgopolinices or Polymachaeroplagides 
reappears in an Italian form upon which the playwright exercised his 
comic ingenuity. Sometimes the name denotes the soldier’s indomitable 
valor, typified by Frangipietra (“Crackstone”), acquired because he 
pulverized the walls of cities,“* or Vinciguerra,”° Mazzasette,™ Fra- 
cassa,'” or Spezzaferro.'* Sometimes, however, it describes his character- 
istic mode of bragging, as in the suggesiton of the roarer in Sganghera,'™ 
or windiness in Galdelone Ventusio.“ Generally the soldier follows the 
example of Gorgoleone, who chose this name because it fills the mouth 
and reverberates as “Achilles” and “Hercules” do not, though of course 
the obvious double entendre would hardly be lost on the sophisticated 
Italian ear; or that of Martebellonio, intended to suggest his distin- 
guished origin'”’ as well as to resound impressively. The soldier combines 
sonorous titles with such a name, resonant and harmonious in sound but 
on a fantastic plane: Bellerofonte Scarabombardon,'* Diomede Spazza- 
maglia,”® or Lanfranco Cacciadiavoli.*° Another satirical element was 
the ominous sound of Germanic and the interminable Spanish names; 
Berni satirizes the former as “horrendi e strane.” The playwrights added 
a humorous contemporary relish to the braggart’s name by patterning 
it upon surnames already in existence (and still in existence today): 
Frangipietra, for instance, resembles the name of a famous family, the 


8 ry, 6, 8, 12. 

"® Luigi Pasqualigo, Fedele (Venetia, 1576), m1, 7. The Two Italian Gentlemen (1584) 
is an English translation. On the subject of names, see Senigaglia, 98-99. 

120 Borghini, Amante Furioso (1584). 121 Guarini, Idropica (1583). 

122 Groto, Emilia. 13 Calmo, Spagnolas (1549). 

1% Cecchi, Maiana. 

1% Ghirardi, Leonida (1585). ““Galdelone’’ may be a humorous distortion of Ganelone, 
the traitor in the Charlemagne romances and in Pulci. 

1 The name is a compound of derivatives from Gorgon and from gorgoliare, the rumbling 
of the stomach. Gorgolione, though rare, still survives as a surname. Della Porta, Chiap- 
pinaria (1598), 1, 1. Cf. Bucefalo in Marzi’s Fanciulla (1621). 

127 He is the son of Mars and Bellona and their lieutenant on earth (Della Porta, Due 
Fratelli Rivali, 1, 4). 18 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore (c. 1580). 

1% Calmo, Rhodiana (Vinegia, 1553), m1, 8. 18 Cecchi, Martello. 
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Frangipane; and Dante puts the Lanfranchi in hell.“ Terrifying epithets 
assist the pose of frightfulness, usually like Spavento™ (“Fright-all’’), 
though sometimes like Basilisco in allusion both to the cannon and to the 
serpent of fatal glance,’ or like Cerbero™ after the hell-hound, or Fra- 
casso™> who creates an uproar. The common dramatic purpose of all 
these names is to mock the braggart’s terrifying postures, assumed by the 
self-conscious coward in order to avoid the test of actual combat; the 
adjectives applied to him by ironic interlocutors, however, show that he 
fools no one save possibly himself. 

The Italians also modified the traditional relation of the braggart to 
the plot. Like his Latin original, the Italian soldier constitutes an obstacle 
to the smooth course of true love; but he generally plays a secondary part 
in the action, occasionally to satirize Spanish and Italian soldiers, later 
simply to prompt laughter by the well-tried comic stuff of the réle.™’ 
Bellerofonte, for example, is the humbled boaster and frustrated suitor, 
and given in compensation a governorship by the Duke;* Trasimaco is 
the lover of Cleria favored by the miserly father, but is fooled by the 
girl;* Gorgoleone actually watches his rival possess the stubborn Dru- 
silla, to whose chamber he himself seeks entrance by the ruse of the 
lover, only to receive a sound thrashing“*—an amusing variation of the 
Miles Gloriosus ; and Parabola tries to win Oriana by a slanderous strata- 
gem (like that of Shakespeare’s Iachimo) which parts the girl and her 
husband, though he loses her when forced to confess the lie and so make 
possible a happy ending.“ This conventional relation varied almost from 
the beginning. The Thrasonic deception of Tinca,* as we have seen, and 
of Vinciguerra™ is complicated by the hoodwinking of a troublesome 
daughter and by the presence of an additional rival. Sometimes the 
Italian braggart is only a bravo hired to kill the hero, but punished by 
cudgelling; for his valor, as Senigaglia puts it, melts like snow in the 


181 Inferno, xxxiii.32. Other names of the same sort: Cacciadiavoli recalls current sur- 
names like Caccianemico (also in the Inferno, xviii.50) and Cacciamali; Vinciguerra is 
widespread even today; Spezzaferro is still common, and has several variants like Scac- 
ciaferro, Battiferri, and Tagliaferro (cf. the English Tolliver). For suggestions on these 
names and for other criticisms, I want to thank Prof. Joseph G. Fucilla. 

182 Parabosco, Pellegrino; D. G. Salernitano, Vafro (1585). 

433 Anton Francesco Raineri, Altilia (1550); Della Porta, Olimpia, 1, 4; Furiosa (1609). 
For the baleful effect of the glance, see Sforza degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore (Venetia, 
1591), rv, 1. 1% Loredano, Berenice. 

1% Della Porta, Sorella (1589), 1, 6. 13 As in ibid. 

137 Senigaglia, 91-92, 138 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’ Amore, V, 9. 

139 Della Porta, Sorella. 10 Chiappinaria, Vv, 9. 

Ml Moro (1607), v, 5. “2 Aretino, Talanta. 

13 Raffaello Borghini, Amante Furioso (Vinegia, 1597), 1, 5. 
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sun;™ or like Frangipietra he undertakes the commission on the promise 
of satisfaction from his mistress.'® Usually he is cheated out of any re- 
ward, however meager. Hercole wants to marry the young Beatrice, who 
turns out to be his sister; desired by the old widow Albiera, he is fore- 
stalled by the vecchio.“ Frangipietra loses Vittoria and gains only cap- 
ture and display in a net.” The bravo Zigantes is gaily duped and frus- 
trated by the courtesan Angelica;'** the greedy Garbuglio is fleeced by 
the Gypsy.“* Nevertheless, fortune is sometimes kind to the Italian 
soldier. Lanfranco is accepted by the baggage Angelica, but only on the 
promise of marriage—and the parasite sneers that she could have found 
no other husband and he no other wife."° Basilisco enjoys the doctor’s 
eager wife after disguising himself as a madman, but he is beaten by the 
lover and by the parasite, and cruelly misused and cudgelled by the doc- 
tor.’*' And if Brandonio recovers his runaway mistress, the task is simi- 
larly painful."? In short, the captain’s fate, if he is lucky, is to decline 
upon a sorry wench, either hag or harlot; and he succeeds in winning such 
a worthy lady only at the cost of many blows and much Plautine hu- 
miliation. 

The captain was expected, in Italian as in Roman comedy, to boast 
of his martial deeds. Many of these are traditional, like the indomitable 
valor of Gorgoleone, a self-dominated fourth fury of hell, who fortifies 
his bravery by drinking the milk of crocodiles.“ The dazzling arms of 
Pyrgopolinices reappear, frequently with marvellous qualities. Fra- 
cassa’s sword Lupa feeds only on human flesh and paralyzes beholders,'’® 
and Diomede’s sword kills by the fright it creates, like lightning."* The 
conception of warfare is on the grand scale of the mighty armies of New 
Comedy. Zigantes leads an expedition of 30,000 horse of the King of 
Tartars against Constantinople; Bellerofonte has fought all over Europe, 
with Parma in Flanders, against the Turk in the East, against Elizabeth 
and the Lutherans in the West,"*’ in Transylvania and Africa. In Italian 


™ Senigaglia, 100. For examples, see Calmo, Travaglia; and Parabosco, Pellegrino, 11, 2. 

145 Pasqualigo, Fedele. 146 Cecchi, Corredo, v, 8. Cf. Curculio. 

447 Pasqualigo, Fedele, v, 6. 

448 Bernardino Lombardi, Alchimista (Ferrara, 1583), rv, 5. 

149 Gigio Arthemio Giancarli, Cingana (1545) [Venetia, 1610], rv, 12, 13. Cf. Gargullo 
in the Medora (1567) of Lope de Rueda, Obras, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1908), especially scs. 
4 and 5. 18° Cecchi, Martello, v, 11. Cf. Loredano, Berenice, v, 11. 

181 Della Porta, Furiosa, 11, 8, 11, 5 and rv, 3-6. 

182 Ercole Bentivoglio, Geloso (Venezia, 1544). 

183 Della Porta, Chiappinaria, 1, 2. 14 Thid., 1, 1; Olimpia, 1, 4. 

185 Groto, Emilia, 11, 6 and v, 4: Cf. Alessandro Piccolomini, Alessandro (Vinegia, 1562), 
1, 6. 46 Calmo, Rhodiana, rv, 3. 

187 Lombardi, Alchimisia, 11, 6 and tv, 5; Degli Oddi, Prigione d’A more, u1, 8. 
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comedy, these campaigns transcend earthly limits. The soldier ranges 
from the antarctic to the heavens in order to defy the gods, especially 
Mars, to rest Atlas, or kill Death, and thence to places existing only in 
his febrile imagination.“* He makes three continents tremble at his move- 
ments and Hell shudder at the sound of his voice."* 

The details of battles are a mingling of old and new. In some respects 
they recall the fantastic combats of Pyrgopolinices. In the traditional 
vein, Trasilogo has fought Amazons and mermen; but he describes also 
a new and more real kind of warfare, a cavalry skirmish in which horses 
were spurred and lances lowered, and the combatants clashed to the 
notes of trumpets, the roll of drums, and the crash of guns and cannon; 
he unhorsed seven at a charge and cut his way through the press of ene- 
mies, a veritable thunderbolt of war."®* So numerous are the victims that 
their beards provide mattresses and cushions," and so crowd Hell that 
there is no more room.’ Captains have earned the gratitude of ladies, 
they feel, by contriving thus that the fair will of necessity enjoy per- 
petual bliss.“* Their superhuman might even enables them to dispense 
with weapons. Bellerofonte, having promised his beloved to renounce 
arms, burst his way out of captivity to the Turks by a peculiar strategy 
of fisticuffs, shrieking, foaming, snorting, and glaring at the seven hun- 
dred confronting him; girding himself for the real battle with Valor in his 
right arm, Courage in the left, and with Pride, Arrogance, and Bravery, 
he shot a basilisk glance at Selim, darted flames from his mouth, and made 
his way to Spain in a galleon after strewing the grand hall with the 
dead. Actual danger is another matter. Gorgoleone boasts of his 
lion-killing, but pales with fear at a bear, protesting that he is “‘Gorgo- 
leone,” lion-killer, not “‘Gorgoleorso,” bear-killer. 

Contemporary siegecraft and fortification are reflected even in palpa- 
ble imitations of Latin like Aretino’s Talanta.* One soldier boasts that 
he was the first of the Connétable de Bourbon’s besieging army to scale 
the wall and enter Rome"? (1527); Fracassa led the attack on one of the 
forts at the siege of Nicosia amidst a hail of heads, feet, legs, arms, and 


488 Della Porta, Due Fratelli Rivali, 1, 4; Chiappinaria, 1, 1. 

168 Lombardi, Alchimista, 1, 5. 

160 Della Porta, Olimpia, 1, 5 and m1, 5. Cf. Cecchi, Corredo, m1, 7. 

161 Secchi, Beffa; Parabosco, Pellegrino, 11, 2. 

163 Parabosco, Marinaio, mm, 2. Hence the captain scoffs at damnation. 

163 Pasqualigo, Fedele, 11, 16. 

14 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, rv, 1. 

16 Della Porta, Chiappinaria, 1, 4. 186 See above, p. 54. 

167 Bentivoglio, Geloso, 1, 5. Allusions to contemporary officers are usual. The Gattame- 
lata who officered the Venetians (Machiavelli, Historie Fiorentine, v, 196) is referred to by 
Parabosco, Fantesca, p. 54; and by Borghini, Amante Furioso, 1, 8. 
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hands, and covered with blood, sweat, and powder.™* At the siege of San 
Quintino (1557), Zigantes rode in white armor with a lance won at Naples 
from Spanish and Italian cavaliers.“* Vinciguerra, like Zeladelfo, is an 
expert tactician,'’® though he depends less on the stratagems of a Scipio 
than on his own valor;!”! and Passamonte delivers a lecture on the estab- 
lishment of an impregnable fortress and on the forces and operations 
necessary to reduce it.!”? The Italians thus charge with new life a Roman 
theme, Thraso’s complacency in a knowledge ot military affairs. 

In this connection, the most original reflection of the Cinquecento is 
perhaps the farcical use of the duel, a notable development of suggestions 
in the Truculentus and Eunuchus.'* This gave the dramatist the oppor- 
tunity not only to reveal the boaster’s cowardice in act, whereas Latin 
comedy had left the audience to suspect it,' but also to satirize the com- 
plexities of a duelling code which the humanists denounced as a Spanish 
importation. The Italian soldier as well as the Spaniard pretended to be 
a man of “honor.” The fact to be proved by the duel, of course, was that 
someone had lost this honor,'”® which was defined as ‘‘a general opinion 
among gentlemen that one has not lacked either valor or justice,” or as 
the respect which the possession of these virtues inspires in one’s fel- 
lows." Society fell into two classes, those incapable and those capable of 
honor. In the latter class were men of noble rank, gentlemen, and soldiers, 
and the braggart of the stage vaunted his honorable status. Zeladelfo is 
very sensitive of his honor as becomes a soldier and a gentleman;'" Ba- 
silisco swears “‘a fe di cavaliero” and plumes himself on his “‘nobilita.’’!”* 
Since noblemen disdained to fight men of lower rank,'”* the braggart used 
his alleged nobility to sidle away from combats. Bellerofonte has defied 
King Philip and even Mars, but refuses to duel with a servant, a con- 
demned man, and a youth because they are not his equals. Parabola de- 
clines to fight his rival because he can gain no glory from combat with 

168 Groto, Emilia, m, 6. Cf. Ottavio Gloritio, Impresa d’ Amore (1605), 1, 17. 

169 Lombardi, Alchimista, rv, 5 and m1, 7. 

170 Gabiani, Gelosi, mr, 5. 17 Borghini, Amante Furioso, 1, 8. 

172 [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svpposito (Ascoli, 1583). 1. 1. 

178 See above, p. 47. In Girolamo Parabosco’s Fantesca (Vinegia, 1556), Arsenico armed 
with a dagger, is put to flight by a servant who brandishes a knife (pp. 68-69). The rifaci- 
menti of the Eunuchus have been noted above, pp. 53-56. 

1% On this subject, see Professor A. H. Gilbert’s paper, “The Duel in Italian Cinquecento 
Drama,”’ La Rinascita, to appear. Professor Gilbert believes that when the duel appears, 
direct dependence on Plautus is a thing of the past. I am indebted to Professor Gilbert for 
other suggestions and criticisms in this paper. 

1% FR. Bryson, The Sixteenth-Century Italian Duel (Chicago, 1938), p. 3. 

18 F. R. Bryson, The Point of Honor in Sixteenth-Century Italy (New York, 1935), pp. 
12-40. 177 Gabiani, Gelosi, v, 4. Cf. Lombardi, Alchimista, 1, 5. 

178 Della Porta, Furiosa, m1, 1. 179 Bryson, Point of Honor, 16. 
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a single adversary, who is moreover no soldier; and so, he asserts airily, 
the other’s ‘“‘vilta’’ and his own restraint have saved the youth.'®® The 
scarecrow Rabbioso seeks to avoid a peasant on such a pretext,'*' and 
Lanfranco pays no attention when jeered and stoned by street arabs, 
since they are only boys.'* The acceptance of an insult or an accusation 
rendered a man infamous and lacking in honor;!* and since the braggart 
| naturally shouldered many insults, he needed an infinite capacity for 
evasion in order to maintain his reputation. Trasimaco calls a duel with 
the parasite Gulone unworthy of him because of the difference in “au- 
torita”: his merits entitle him to a more formal combat before cavaliers 
and noble spectators. As Gulone persists, Trasimaco tries another shift; 
he begs two hours of grace to eat a fine meal prepared for the other, and 
having touched the parasite in the weakest spot remains in possession of 
the field.’ The braggart, however, was rarely so fortunate as to save 

himself by the turn of a phrase. 
The affront must be recognized as an insult, by giver and injured alike. 
Bee Hence words could not insult a man who was deaf, a convention used by 
Spampana to shed the sneers of Asuero.'*® A blow could not insult a man 
who thought it given in jest,’ a loophole through which Bellerofonte 
creeps in order to escape a beating.'*’ Zeladelfo, on the other hand, al- 
though at first deaf to insults, decides on the basis of a minute but 
farcical analysis of the injury that he can recover his honor only by the 
blood of his wrongers, who laugh at his posturing.'** The braggart also 
sought to prove affronts no reflection on his honor by referring the mat- 
ter to some authority or by consulting books on duelling. Bellerofonte 
will submit a question of procedure to the “Consiglio di Spagna,” a fling 
at the subtilized Spanish code of arms. He also refers to Muzio, a writer 
on honor;'** and Basilisco suffers a cudgelling with equanimity, for he will 
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180 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, tv, 7; Della Porta, Moro, 1, 12; Chiappinaria, m1. 5. 
181 Calmo, Travaglia, m1, 3. 182 Cecchi, Martello, 1, 2. 

18 Bryson, Point of Honor, 24-25. 

Ma 1% Della Porta, Sorella, m1, 8. Falstaff’s trickeries are not unlike those of the Italian 
; soldier. In this connection, it may be recalled that Don Quijote delivered a lecture on those 
who could be insulted and those who could not; an offense did not require avenging. For 
H example, a man overwhelmed by ten armed foes was offended but not insulted; and a man : 
struck by another who ran away had received an injury but no insult, since the latter had ; 
| to be maintained. Don Quijote concludes that according to the laws of the cursed duello, ‘ 
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thus, one may be wronged but not affronted (Don Quijote, ed. Marin [Madrid, 1913], 
Parte Segunda, Cap. xxxm). 18 Venturino da Pesaro, Farsa Satyra Morale, 208. 





1% Bryson, Point of Honor, 32. 187 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’ Amore, v, 6. 
188 Gabiani, Gelosi, v, 7. The violation of his sister and the robbery of his house constitute 
the injury. 


189 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’A more, tv, 8. Girolamo Muzio published his treatise J! Duello 
in 1550. 
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look in the standard works to see whether his honor is involved in full 
confidence that he will find it unsullied.’* Trasilogo, called humiliating 
names by his rival, finds his honor untouched because these charges were 
lies; and he retorts by giving the lie—to the absent rival.'* The pains he 
took to preserve his honor, thus, developed in the Italian braggart a de- 
gree of ingenuity unknown to his Roman forerunner. 

Insults by act also exercised this agility. A slap was not very serious ;'™ 
and Garbuglio does not regard a slap as an insult, particularly since it 
was given without his permission.’* A blow with a rod, with a stick, or 
a kick or wound represented successive degrees of seriousness. Now 
bastinadoing is the usual punishment of the captain’s brags. Though he 
boasts of his skill with the sword, his adversaries scarcely ever regard 
him as worthy of such a weapon; they prefer to adopt the less deadly but 
more ignoble stick. Even the peasant cudgels Rabbioso.'™ The Spaniard 
retires from the field on the pretext that to duel with such a one was be- 
neath him; his bluff called, he begs his rival to substitute the less igno- 
minious rod for the threatened cudgel.’ If the captain saves his skin at 
all, he does so by the safest method—flight.'* 

Whereas Pyrgopolinices had acknowledged the justice of his punish- 
ment, the Italian soldier sought to preserve his self-esteem by rationaliz- 
ing his conduct, however base. Bellerofonte works off his simulated rage 
by denouncing Fortune: Fortune has made it impossible to fight his 
rival, a condemned man; or he fears to lose his honor by fighting a mere 
boy; he also refuses to fight an unknown opponent, or one who has stud- 
ied fencing only one year when he has studied six.’ Arsenico refuses at 
first to recognize an insult, then to fight a parasite because he does not 
know whether the other has gone to confession during the year.’** Zela- 


190 Della Porta, Furiosa, 1, 8. Cf. Gilbert, “The Duel.” 

191 Della Porta, Olimpia, 1, 7. There is also a suggestion of the belief that mutual insults 
made a duel unnecessary (Bryson, Sixteenth-Century Italian Duel, 4). 

1% Bryson, Point of Honor, 40. 18 Giancarli, Cingana, m1, 16, 24. 

1% Calmo, Travaglia, m1, 3. 1% Cecchi, Rivali, m1, 4. 

1% Cf. Senigaglia, 93 and 107. A challenge could be refused if after provocation it was not 
given within a year (Bryson, Sixteenth-Century Italian Duel,6). The braggart calls on time 
and delay to save himself (Della Porta, Chiappinaria, m1, 5; Piccolomini, Alessandro, v, 3). 

Challenges were generally delivered by documents, especially in the form of a “‘cartello,” 
a challenge to a particular person assuring him of safe-conduct, though the term also de- 
noted any written communication between two opponents (Bryson, Sixteenth-Century 
Italian Duel, 7). Rabbioso is called “Vrlandazzo dal cartarol’’ in jest at his pretended skill 
in fencing (Calmo, Travaglia, m, 10). Lanfranco also boasts that no one knows better than 
he the fine points of the “cartello,”” on which subject he gives counsel every year to a 
thousand bravi (Cecchi, Martello, v, 4). 

197 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, tv, 7, 8 and v, 6, 9. 

198 Parabosco, Fantesca, 47-48. 
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delfo delays revenge for the purpose of moderating his terrible rage and 
restrains his desire to avenge the insults of the porter by his noble 
*‘generosita.”** The coward Parabola outdefies a greater coward who, 
finding the day is Sunday, sheaths his sword, having vowed never to 
fight on the Sabbath; and the relieved Parabola remembers an important 
engagement.” The Captain in Cintia dares not unsheath his blade lest 
it destroy friends as well as enemies; but called a coward when he flies 
in fear, he so debevils the lovers in the darkness that his rival acknowl- 
edges him the “‘vincitore” to get rid of him; and the Captain is satisfied 
that his honor is restored.?" Martebellonio also avoids a fight in the 
darkness, using as a pretext his inability to see.2” A bragging Spaniard, 
given the lie, retorts that he would stuff the insult down the throat of his 
opponent if they were not in the presence of the captain of the guard— 
the cowardly and ineffectual Francisco.?” Hence actual humiliation does 
not perplex the Italian braggart. Rabbioso justifies his flight and the loss 
of his sword by the claim that mere valiancy was no match for the over- 
whelming numbers that assailed him.”™ As a cloak for his fear, the bravo 
Frangipietra uses the pretext that to assassinate Fedele would cost him 
his honor. He catechizes himself, not unlike Falstaff, about possible bene- 
fits from swordplay, weighing the loss of the lady against the loss of repu- 
tation; and with “rara inventione,” as he happily bubbles, he finds a way 
of satisfying both the lady and his honor.?® This discretion of the Italian 
soldier, possibly a reflection of the Falstaffian instinct for self-preserva- 
tion so highly developed in the mercenary, is a notable contribution to 
the literature of the braggart. At first the duel appears in combination 
with talk of battles,?% but gradually Cinquecento comedy sloughs off all 
Roman influence on the theme. 

The prevalence of the duel inspired another modern pose—the soldier’s 
claim to be a fencing master. Passamonte, for example, moves in the cir- 
cles of Charles V and Francis I by virtue of his reputation for deadly 
thrusts and mortal blows on the answer,*” as Sir Toby Belch has it. 
Arsenico feels entitled to establish a school of swordmanship by virtue 
of a thrust so forceful that his sword grows several inches in length.” Bel- 
lerofonte especially prides himself upon a knowledge of the code of honor 


1% Gabiani, Gelosi, rv, 4, 7. 2 Della Porta, Moro, m1, 3. 

201 Cintia, um, 9 and m1, 9. 92 Due Fratelli Rivali, tv, 3. 

*°8 Piccolomini, Amor Costante, leaf 64. See above pp. 1-52. 

3% Calmo, Travaglia, m1, 6. Cf. Ghirardi, Leonida, m1, 18. 

26 He will make such a noise that though he does not move his hand, she will think that 
he has carried out her wish (Pasqualigo, Fedele, rv, 11). 

* As in Aretino, Talanta (see above p. 54). 

%7 [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svpposito, u1, 4. 208 Parabosco, Fantesca, 53-55. 
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and the practice of duelling. He fought ten such redoubtable cavaliers as 
“Fracassa da Rubiera” in the great hall of the ducal palace in Ferrara 
surrounded by an illustrious crowd of spectators; and he describes in de- 
tail the brilliant thrusts, blows, feints, and parries, delivered with fiery 
eyes and snarling lips, and his success in locking the swords of four ad- 
versaries and in driving the others into a circle while the onlookers gasped 
at his expertness.?°* Gorgoleone boasts an equal facility in swordplay, in 
the lists, in running at the quintain, or in tilting and wrestling.”"° Lan- 
franco, on the other hand, is learned not only in defense, challenges, the 
choice of arms, and in all the fine points of the code, but also in methods 
of escape for those unwilling to fight. So well has this knowledge served 
that he has not lost a drop of blood in the nine mortal combats in which 
he has appeared! His most effective blows are “‘finte imbroccate’’ to pre- 
vent being hit. The parasite caps this discussion with a verse advising 
the brave soldier to prevent wounds by staying beyond the reach of the 
enemy. Lanfranco judges the advice good.™ Finally, Zigantes’ spectacu- 
lar skill in the fencing school rests on a judicious avoidance of the ad- 
versary. He feigns lunges, turns quickly, and frightens by the fiery eyes, 
swollen nostrils, and clenched teeth—this is his practice.” In this pose 
the captain spurs his fancy and cannot restrain the enthusiasm for ex- 
aggeration that loses all touch with reality. The details thus are farcical 
or fantastic, designed to amaze the innocent; and the tone is certainly 
Roman. 

The typical Italian captain, again like the Latin miles, thinks his 
beauty irresistible. He plumes himself, as Shakespeare’s Moth would say, 
on the art of betraying nice wenches, on a certain grace with the ladies, 
especially noble ladies.** As the mighty admire him for his valor, so he 
boasts, all women are his slaves: queens desire him for a consort, even 
Elizabeth of England, who seeks a protector against Philip of Spain;** 
kings promise him their daughters; he is the darling of the greatest ladies 
in the world.” As a measure of his beauty, Gorgoleone boasts that a cable 
woven of one hair from each of his loves would hold up the world.” Like 
Pyrgopolinices, the Italian feigns a reluctance to brag of such conquests 
or to stoop to conquer ordinary wenches—a game played as gaily by the 
cortigiana of commedia erudita as by the meretrix of Plautus (especially 


39 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, u1, 8. 

10 Della Porta, Chiappinaria, un, 5. 11 Cecchi, Martello, 1, 2. 

312 Lombardi, Alchimista, 1, 5. 13 Cecchi, Corredo, 111, 6. 

*4 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, v, 10; Piccolomini, Alessandro, 1, 6; Della Porta, 
Sorella, 111, 6. 

4 Della Porta, Olimpia, 11, 5; Cintia, 1, 3; Due Fratelli Rivali, m1, 3; and Moro, 1, 2. 

316 Chiappinaria, 1, 2; Furiosa, m1, 2. 
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Acroteleutium), although the pose sometimes vexes an impatient lady 
like Foiana.”” Yet with any female, his eagerness is so pathetic that he 
will take a girl without a dowry, a crucial recommendation to an avari- 
cious father and a method by which the playwright postpones the dénoue- 
ment.”!8 Indeed women feed his vanity only to dupe him and prolong the 
extravagance of the comedy. 

The humbled lover is a stereotyped figure derived from the Miles 
Gloriosus.“* But owing to the changed domestic conditions of the Cin- 
quecento, the attractive Thais undergoes a degradation in Italian com- 
edy, and her persuasive tongue becomes an organ of billingsgate; even 
the light-hearted charmers of Plautus have degenerated. The captain’s 
wife, if he is married, makes a career of infidelity. The great Malagigi’s 
spouse Brigida, not satisfied by his impish servant, cuckolds him even 
with a miserable vecchio, yet gaily lies her way back into her husband’s 
favor.”° If single, the captain usually endures the frustration of his de- 
sires. The Spaniard, as we have seen, either declined upon a worthless 
baggage, in spite of his grandiose boasts of love triumphs, or got a fleecing 
for his pains. 

The Italians give variety to the abasement of the captain by invent- 
ing new tricks to delude and ridicule him. A relic of classical imitation 
remains in the disguises which the captain adopts on the advice of servant 
or parasite who pretends to help him but, like Palaestrio in the Miles 
Gloriosus, fools him to his heart’s content. Rinoceronte dresses as a 
physician to enter the harlot’s house, but she maltreats him.”* Gorgo- 
leone buttons himself in the bearskin in which his rival gained access to 
his sweetheart; betrayed, however, the soldier gets kicks and bruises. 
Sometimes the girl turns out to be a boy in disguise ;”* or an eager servant 
takes the place of the mistress and sneers at the soldier’s incapacity to 
cool her ardor.** One captain made himself up like a street vendor, but 
to no avail.’ Galdelone suffers perhaps the most unkindest cut of all, 
when his rejection by the courtesan Doralice is emphasized by the foul 


17 Della Porta, Furiosa, 11, 7. Cf. [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svppositio, 1, 4. 

18 Della Porta, Chiappinaria, 1, 4; Due Fratelli Rivali, m, 3. 

#19 Senigaglia calls the boaster in this réle the capitano seduttore (113-114). 

20 Piccolomini, Alessandro, 11, 4, tv, 6, and v, 3. Cf. Rabbioso and Cortese in Calmo’s 
Travaglia, m1, 8, 12; Arsenico and his wife in Parabosco’s Fantesca, 68-69; and Ruzzante in 
the Parlamento and in Moschetia. 321 See above, pp. 49-52. 

2 Trasilogo is typical (Della Porta, Olimpia, 1, 7 and m1, 9). 

33 Sforza degli Oddi, Erofilomachia (Perugia, 1572), tv, 8. Cf. Raineri, Altilia. 

% Della Porta, Chiappinaria, v, 9, 10. 

%% Lombardi, Alchimisia, tv, 5; Della Porta, Cintia, 1, 3; Borghini, Amante Furioso, 1, 
3 and n, 2. 2% Della Porta, Due Fratelli Rivali, rv, 3. 

7 Verucci, Servo Astuto, Iv, 7. 
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burden of a jordan emptied on his head.** Basilisco garbs and comports 
himself like a madman to reach Foiana, but is subjected by her husband, 
the doctor, to the barbarous treatment then accorded to the insane”*— 
an important play because Basilisco is one of the favored few who actu- 
ally win the lady’s grace. The captain is rarely so fortunate, and his tri- 
umph is always insecure. Berenice reconciles herself with her soldier, but 
only for lack of a better provider;*°® and Passamonte gladly weds the 
unwilling harlot Silvia whose bully he had been, but who had found the 
practice of her own profession necessary to keep the wolf from the door.™ 

The Italians amplify a suggestion of New Comedy, the figure cut by 
Thraso and Stratophanes in their abject surrender to their mistresses. 
Entranced by some girl, the Cinquecento soldier defends himself like the 
Terentian miles by comparing his helplessness to the lot of some other 
famous hero in love, Hercules, Achilles, or Rodomonte. He even ceases 
to be a braggart, being too much in love to boast.” Agolante protests 
that he has no stomach for bragging since falling in love.** Another cap- 
tain sighs that Love, which tames the savage beasts, has mitigated his 
pride; and he moderates his boasts to court the girl.** Trasimaco laments 
that the eyes of Cleria have created greater havoc in his heart than artil- 
lery in the sides of bastions—but he goes on to dream of founding a 
dynasty of heroes, of Marses, Bellonas, and Orlandos.** This more 
pleasing development of the réle introduces a pathetic side of the captain 
that inspires some pity. In spite of every stratagem, however, it is a rare 
braggart who escapes a bitter humiliation. 

Another modern element is the mockery of the ceremonious gallantry 
already noted in the discussion of the Spaniard.** Even the lowly bravo 
strikes the attitudes of a courtly lover, and every strumpet is plied with 
extravagant flattery. Frangipietra begs the grace of Vittoria for his 
“Junga seruiti’’—a service of five days’ duration. Inspired by her love, 
he lyrically descants, he could accomplish impossible feats, drive Jove, 
Mercury, and Mars from the heavens; but this fine boaster is only an 
assassin who would support himself by blackmailing his mistress!’ 
The bravo Zigantes, seeing the courtesan Angelica, salutes her, telling 


238 Boneto Ghirardi, Leonida (Venetia, 1585), m1, 8. In Pasqualigo’s Fedele, the servant 
receives the malodorous bath. The Two Italian Gentlemen gives it to the soldier. 

229 Della Porta, Furiosa, 11, 8 and rv, 3-6. %3¢ Loredano, Berenice, v, 11. 

%1 [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svpposito, v, 7. 

% For example, Rinoceronte (Degli Oddi, Erofilomachia, m1, 6). Senigaglia calls the 
boaster in this réle the capitano innamorato (115-116). 

3G. F. Loredano, Madrigna (1601), rv, 8. Cf. Belisario Bulgarini, Scambi, 1, 5, in 
Commedie, 2 vols. (Siena, 1611); and Senigaglia, 115-116. 

4 Della Porta, Cintia, 11, 3. %% Sorella, 111, 6. 

%8 See pp. 49-52 above. 7 Pasqualigo, Fedele, 1, 16. 
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her to thank heaven that makes her worthy of his greeting; but she pro- 
poses to thank heaven if saved from falling into his hands. He continues 
that with men his heart is cruel and his hands bloody, but with ladies 
his hands are delicate and his heart gentle. Her gibes inflame his wrath, 
and she moderates it by flattery, on the principle that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.™* Hercole, again, fondly recalls his travels in 
France, where one kisses the faces of ladies as in Spain one kisses their 
hands, and he greets the old Monna Albiera with Spanish courtesy, 
“Bacio Le man di vostra merzé’”’; but he is forestalled even in the compe- 
tition for a crone.¥® Captain Cerbero is similarly ostentatious of address 
with the harlot Berenice.*° As her knight he will achieve any doughty 
deed, so that her love may be the reward for his valor as well as for his 
“‘viril belta”; in the expansiveness of his mood, she seizes the occasion 
to request him to invite his rival to dine.“ And Lanfranco, a mere bravo, 
plays the sir with the courtesan Angelica, swearing ‘da Cavalier,” be- 
stowing on her the title of “Signora,” and saluting her in Spanish— 
“Mantienga Dios vuestra merced,” which ironically suggests to the 
initiated the real baseness of the pretender to rank.** Ruinazzo lays aside 
his sword to supplicate his diamond-hearted lady not to slay him by her 
coldness, him, the flower of his race.* Thus the comic writers satirize the 
debasement of the chivalric code and courtly traditions. 

The Italians ring merry changes on the Thrasonic boast of exalted 
familiars. Bellerofonte actually moves in the courtly circle of Ferrara, 
where he has won the favor of the Duke; and Degli Oddi, the author of 
the play, defines such relations as Thraso has vaunted: his Grace finds 
the lies of the braggart so funny that he keeps him at his side for amuse- 
ment.” The Duke, of course, is not his only great friend; Bellerofonte is 
intimate also with Charles V; his beloved is the Queen of Scotland and 
daughter of the Sophy and sister of Prester John.* Usually, however, 
such boasting is the mere froth of vainglory. The captain sometimes 


%8 Lombardi, Alchimista, 1, 6. Cf. Calmo, Rhodiana, rv, 3. 

289 Cecchi, Corredo, 111, 6, 7. 

4 “Quel Sole, che illumina tutto il Regno di Amore, & che mi accende|’animo di generosa 
fiamma ad heroiche imprese’”’ (Loredano, Berenice, 111, 1). M1 rr, 2. 

2 Cecchi, Martello, 1, 3. A proud escudero was offended by the same greeting, which he 
regarded as appropriate to peasants, but not to nobility; to those in higher ranks, the least 
to be expected was “Beso las manos de Vuestra Merced” (Lazarillo de Tormes [Madrid, 
1914], pp. 211-212). In early Spanish comedy such breaches of etiquette became a stereo- 
typed source of humor: some farces began with the appearance of an uncouth personage 
whose first words, the familiar salutation “Dios mantenga,’’ served to make a cultured 
audience merry (see the monograph by Professor Hendrix in Native Comic Types in Early 
Spanish Drama, (Columbus, 1925], pp. 106-08). 

3 Comedia de Rvinaszo Brauo (Vinezia, 1550?). 

4 Prigione d’ Amore, u, 3. Cf. Falstaff and Prince Hal. 8 ry, 1. 
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ascribes his eminence to his imagined skill in war or in military tactics, 
and all princes in need of a commander request his services.’ To impress 
the father of his sweetheart, Gorgoleone’s servant, for example, presents 
letters from Philip II of Spain offering his master the generalship of his 
forces in Flanders against Maurice of Nassau and from other monarchs 
with similar entreaties—and other such trifles, as Gorgoleone shrugs.”** 
Sometimes, like Thraso, he ascribes this eminence to the grace of his 
person and the power of his mind. Malagigi brags that many rulers, 
particularly the Duke of Urbino, rely on him for counsel.™* Passamonte, 
so dear to the imperial commander Sforza Pallavicino, carries letters from 
the sovereigns of France and Portugal, from the Grand Turk, and even 
(with a characteristic slip) form the King of England.*° Trasimaco has 
friends among the great in Persia, Tartary, the Indies, and Japan.™ 
Sometimes, indeed, these connections are not merely exalted but divine. 
Gorgoleone traces his descent from Mars and the Gorgon carried at 
Minerva’s breast, and is friendly with the deities of heaven and hell. 
Martebellonio supplies Mars with food and approaches a rendezvous 
softly at the request of his friend Pluto lest the earthquake caused by his 
customary walk bury Pluto and Proserpina. Zigantes offers to pluck the 
Devil’s beard and replace him as king of the Underworld.” 

Latin drama had stereotyped the relations of captain and servant or 
parasite, often united in the same person,™ remaining with him though 
professing to hold him in contempt because (as Artotrogus had said) the 
captain eats and drinks well, or because the captain’s establishment pro- 
vides other delicacies.* In the conventional relationship, the servant 
acts as a deputy wooer; and he chafes his duller master, usually by sar- 
donic asides, but also by mocking puns to the braggart’s face and by 
assisting to dupe and deride him. Hercole woos Beatrice through the 
parasite Trappola, wondering how a simple girl can remain unmoved by 
the eloquence that charmed all the princes of Europe. On the other 
hand, the boy Fagiuolo helps himself as well as others to Malagigi’s 
wife.*’ The companion also diverts himself and the interlocutors by 


8 Cecchi, Martello, 1, 2, 3. 

*7 Calmo, Travaglia, 1, 3; Cecchi, Corredo, 1, 7; Lombardi, Alchimista, rv, 5. 

8 Della Porta, Chiappinaria, 1, 1. 

*9 Piccolomini, Alessandro, 1, 6. Cf. Secchi, Beffa. 

%50 [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svpposito, m, 1. Cf. Della Porta, Sorella, 1, 6 and m1, 6. 
%1 Della Porta, Sorella, 111, 6. %2 Chiappinaria, 1, 2. 

3 Due Fratelli Rivali, 1, 4 and m1, 11; Lombardi, Alchimista, 1, 5. 

*4 See Senigaglia on the figure generally (109-112). 

8 An easy wife for example (Piccolomini, Alessandro, 11, 2). Cf. Della Porta, Sorella, 11, 2. 
6 Cecchi, Corredo, v, 7. Cf. Della Porta, Due Fratelli Rivali, 1, 4. 

7 Piccolomini, Alessandro, 11, 2, and m1, 4. 
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ironic gibes at the captain’s expense or by deflating asides. He may feign 
a belief in the brags and deride them by words used in a double sense. 
Rompiguerra like Artotrogus matches the fantastic place-names of his 
doltish master, who compliments him on his good memory.” Or the fun 
may lie in pretended misunderstandings. The servant Buffacchio gets a 
malicious joy in building an entire dialogue on ridiculous irrelevancies, as 
when he mistakes Cerbero’s desire for poets to celebrate his deeds as a 
desire for priests, and so speaks in praise of the celibate life; or he would 
induce his master to relieve him of the market-basket with the arms that 
are strong enough to desolate cities. 

The Italians introduced humorous modifications of these relations. 
Most characteristic, perhaps, is the ridicule of martial boasts by tales 
of marvellous eating; the parasite equates his own voracity with the 
captain’s valor, and prides himself on the ability to work his jaws with 
the expertness of his master with his weapons. After Passamonte’s dis- 
quisition on the art of fortification, the parasite describes at equal length 
the construction and stocking of a kitchen impregnable to the assaults 
of hunger.*° When Bellerofonte frets over his idleness, Spazza declares 
his own condition worse: in the Levant he kept in exercise on capons; now 
he is lucky to get a salad. The captain declares grandly that as he is the 
chief of the brave, the servant is the king of gluttons.*! If the captain has 
won distinctions for bravery, the parasite can display a longer list 
awarded for gluttony.” Another important Italian revision assigns the 
victory in a battle of brains to the soldier, set up usually by derision of 
the parasite’s omnivorous appetite. Martebellonio, for example, invites 
Leccardo to dinner in payment for his pandering; and since it is Tuesday 
(“Martedi’’), he slyly goes on, they will eat a salad of dagger points, 
ground cannon balls, bullets for olives, and a gelatin of officers’ ears, the 
whole sprinkled with iron filings—all in honor of Mars.** Again, Trasi- 
maco talks his way out of the clutches of Gulone, who had cornered and 
insulted him, by touching the parasite in his weakest spot, the stomach, 
begging two hours’ grace to eat a meal prepared for Gulone—who now 
befriends him.™ The Italian soldier’s possession of keen wits sharpened 
by his poverty is a distinctly Renaissance variation. 


8 Della Porta, Chiappinaria, 1, 1. 

%° Loredano, Berenice, 1, 7; Cecchi, Rivali, m1, 4. 

260 [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svpposito, ui, 1. 

61 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, 11, 8. A dialogue may ring changes on the captain’s 
praise of the day as worthy of arms, and the parasite’s as worthy of food (Della Porta, 
Furiosa, t1, 1). Cf. the dialogue of Zan Badile and the captain (1613) in Rasi, 1, 64-66. 

°62 G. B. Marzi, Fanciulla (1621), 11, 6. 

363 Della Porta, Due Fratelli Rivali, 1, 4. Cf. Sorelia, 11, 6. %4 Sorella, 111, 8. 
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The Italians exaggerated the claim of Pyrgopolinices to a frightening 
appearance. In the Farsa Satyra Morale (1521) Spampana’s mere look 
inspires fear even in himself, so that he dares not peep in a mirror.™* 
From this develops the basilisk glance.™ Frangipietra boasts that his 
aspect is “‘bestialissima & terribile’’;*’ Arsenico’s countenance makes 
the summer months tremble.** Bellerofonte carries this convention to a 
climax. Unarmed, he relies on the deadly power of the basilisk glance to 
destroy Selim’s picked guard of Janizaries.** The typical Italian captain 
is a scarecrow whose distinguishing facial feature is a bristling beard. The 
etchings in Jacques Callot’s Balli di Sfessania emphasize the rakish 
feathers, the swinging cloaks, the extravagant attitudes of courtliness or 
threat, and the general raggedness—altogether a poverty-stricken gro- 
tesqueness.?”° 

From a suggestion in Plautus comes the captain’s pride in his “‘viril 
belta,” the Martian beauty that ladies, nay Venus herself, cannot resist; 
and perfumed courtiers with embroidered doublets do not outshine the 
Italian soldier in dandified personal adornment.”” Such mimicry of the 
gloved Spanish gentleman or of the gorgeous courtier was by no means a 
late development: in Anton Francesco Raineri’s Altilia (1550) Basilisco 
is known by his smart clothes, his peaked golden hat and red plume of 
velvet, his rose cloak and cape bordered with yellow satin, and slashed 
white collar and stockings.? Galdelone apes the Iberian and arms him- 
self ‘da Soldato Spagnuolo’’; and though he regards himself as ‘“‘un bel 
Colosso,” Doralice calls him ‘‘faccia di Cocodrillo.’”’*”* The stage had con- 
ventionalized the swaggering humor of the captain before 1533. The ac- 
tor who recites the prologue of Aretino’s Marescalco, published in that 
year, tells how to play the part: set the hat at a rakish angle, tilt the 
sword or throw up the point “alla spagnuola,’””” let the hose fall to the 
ground, walk with exaggerated martial step, cast insulting glances at all, 
and climax the threatening appearance by stroking a full-grown beard.?” 
The captain also prides himself like Bellerofonte on the strength of his 


%5 Venturino da Pesaro, 208. 

%¢ Aretino, Marescalco (1533), Prologue; Ghirardi, Leonida, u, 1; Parabosco, Fantesca, 
53; Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, tv, 1; Della Porta, Cintia, u, 9, and Olimpia, 1, 4. Sir 
Toby Belch declares that in the duel the timid Cesario and the coward Sir Andrew “will 
kill one another by the look, like cockatrices” (Twelfth Night, m1, iv, 215). 

%7 Pasqualigo, Fedele, 11, 16. %8 Parabosco, Fantesca, 53. 

69 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, tv, 1. 

370 See the drawings in Rasi, 1, 57-77; in P. L. DuChartre, Italian Comedy, tr. Weaver 
(London, 1929), pp. 225-250; and in A. Nicoll, Masks, Mimes and Miracles (London, 1931), 
pp. 246-252. 871 Loredano, Berenice, 111, 1, 2; Parabosco, Fantesca, 51. 

372 Altilia (Mantova, 1550), rv, 5, 7. 278 Ghirardi, Leonida, m1, 18. 

3 Cf. [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svpposito, 11, 4. 3% Marescalco, Prologue. 
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arms and on solid big legs;?” or like Trasimaco on his burly body, Atlean 
shoulders, tower-like underpinnings, and slashed face—though his op- 
ponents call him a lame ass of forty who wears long disordered mus- 
tachios and uncombed beard dyed and twisted with wax to give himself 
the appearance of youth.””” One explanation of the disparity might not 
be unlike Professor Stoll’s: the purpose of these boasts of great size may 
be ironic, the captain being thin and hungry; or casing a rabbit’s heart in 
a colossus*’® is inte1:ded to increase the ludicrousness of the caricature. 


Vv 


Some of the more original innovations of the commedia erudita are to 
be traced not to a Latin source at all but to the employment of the réle 
to satirize the military of the time. This purpose explains the prominence 
of the Spaniard on the Cinquecento stage.?”® Perhaps the sharpest differ- 
ence between the miles and the capitano is the latter’s poverty, which 
reflects the insecurity of the soldier’s life. The mercenary is always full 
of chatter, but in Renaissance Italy he is chronically empty of pocket.?*° 
Whereas Artotrogus enjoyed dainty food in the entourage of Pyrgo- 
polinices, the Italian parasite was invited to fantastic meals of human 
flesh and dagger points, by which the captain sought to belie his actual 
destitution.**' Again, the wealthy Latin soldier attracted parasites, but 
the Italian himself sometimes exists by sponging, one of his least repre- 
hensible expedients. Having found his sister well off, Diomede resolves to 
retire from active service and live at her expense “in santa pace.” 
Whereas in Curculio gaming was a social recreation tangled into the plot, 
in Italian comedy it is an occupation utilized by the soldier to keep body 
and soul together. But like the captain’s other shifts gaming only results 
in loss.?8 So Vinciguerra, who cannot give his daughter any dowry be- 
sides her own beauty, seeks to settle down in easy living by wedding her 
to the hated vecchio because the latter courts her with rich gifts and be- 
cause Vinciguerra expects a liberal allowance from him, and when this 
plan is frustrated* turns to gaming, but again disastrously.?* Passa- 
monte is an equally unlucky gambler.?® 

3% Degli Oddi, Prigione d’A more, v, 8. Cf. Don Armado in Love’s Labor’s Lost. 

77 Della Porta, Sorella, 1, 5; m, 6 and m1, 7. 

*78 Cintia, 11, 9 and m1, 5; Galdelone is a “Colosso”’ (Ghirardi, Leonida, 11, 18). See E. E. 
Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), p. 428. 

179 See above, pp. 48-52. 280 See above, pp. 54-55 and 59-61; Senigaglia, 86. 

#8! Della Porta, Due Fratelli Rivali, 1, 4. Cf. Passamonte in [Academici di Padoa,] Parto 
Sop posito. 388 Calmo, Rhodiana, m, 7. 

*83 Venturino da Pesaro, Farsa, 205-207. 

2 Borghini, Amante Furioso, 11, 14 and 11, 5. 

288 ry, 10 and v, 17. 38 [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svpposito, m1, 2, 6. 
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The soldier of New Comedy enlisted with nothing and returned 
wealthy. Even in close imitations of the Latin the Italians reversed this 
situation. Thus Zeladelfo, scion of a wealthy house, dissipated his patri- 
mony and retained only those articles by the sale of which he and his 
sister live. Fear of poverty after the loss of these makes him the helpless 
dupe of Rhodietta and her lover.**7 Whereas the Roman soldier main- 
tained courtesans in great comfort, the desperate Italian tries to enjoy 
a share of the harlot’s earnings. The bravo Galdelone disputes with a miser 
the attentions of Doralice, and desires her money more than her favor.?** 
His destiny is that of all “genti vagabondi,”’ jail?**—a proper place for 
the vile and impoverished bravo who struts in many Italian comedies. 
The bravo Passamonte is the bully of the harlot Silvia. She assists in his 
cheats dressed in masculine clothes, for he has taught her how to rob, lie, 
boast, fence, and swagger—in short, how to play the bravo.?® His skill in 
gaming is as bad as his luck; he loses his own money and garments and 
her earnings, cursing the false cards on which he had relied. Silvia, worn 
out by two months with him and tired of being penniless except for what 
she gains by her former occupation, cheats and deserts him, but in the 
end is wed to him, the unwilling lady of a willing lover.?" Sganghera like- 
wise is the bully of the harlot Fausta, who must likewise rely for sub- 
sistence more on her own talents than on his.?” 

This poverty of course degrades the soldier, and sometimes the brag- 
gart who told the most fantastic lies followed the vilest trades. Marte- 
bellonio, for example, scorns the mere great of the earth for celestial 
familiars and mixes himself up with ancient mythology; but his most 
respectable callings are hangman’s helper and go-between.*® The rogue 
Zingano knows all professions because he is the greatest bravo in Italy, 
and he mulcts his patrons of money for disguises and other expenses and 
goes merrily about his thievery. Whereas the Latin braggart employed 
a pander, the down-at-heels Italian bravo frequently takes up this trade. 
By efforts as go-between, Spezzaferro and Diomede even hope to become 
gentlemen.?® The Latin miles squandered his easy wealth; the Italian 


287 Gabiani, Gelosi, 1, 2 and 11, 3. 

388 He loses his clothes and is beaten by the parasite whom he tries to rob (Ghirardi, 
Leonida, 11, 12, 13). 289 177, 9 and rv, 23. 

290 [Academici di Padoa], Parto Svpposito, u, 4. He boasts that he will make her a 
Bellona, a Penthesilia, a new Camilla. 

291 11, 2, 6; v, 7. 

292 Cecchi, Maiana, 11, 6 and m1, 5, 6. 

2% Della Porta, Due Fratelli Rivali, 1, 3. 

2% Francesco D’Ambra, Forto (1561), [Venetia, 1596], sig. 10” and 41”. 

2% Calmo, Spagnolas (Venetia, 1555), Act 11; Rhodiana, 111, 7, 8. Cf. Tombola in Marino 
Negro, Pace (Venetia, 1599), 1, 2, 4. 
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soldier is reduced to mean and desperate shifts.2% The most praiseworthy 
occupation of the bravo is on the police force garrisoned in conquered 
cities. Mazzasette is a “Caualliere del Podesta” of Padua, yet a cow- 
ard ;?*? Lanfranco is a foreign mercenary in Florence, who remains lean 
and hungry and rabbit-hearted, declining on a prostitute to escape 
starvation.?% 

A prominent example of the Italian soldier’s conspicuous poverty and 
the lowest type of the capitano spavento is the bravo, whose very name is 
ironic. The distinction made by Miss Lea between the capitano, who 
ranks as a gentleman, and the bravo, who is a hireling,?® is a faulty gen- 
eralization. Spezzaferro and other bravi sought to become gentlemen; and 
the comedians permitted even the vilest of the class to boast of their 
rank in order to emphasize the irony of the circumstance.’ More cor- 
rectly, Cecchi calls attention to the distinction between the more exalted 
“‘capitano magnifico,”’ as Sganghera likes to title himself, and the “‘capi- 
tano bravo.” The latter is a poltroon worse than an insect, as Cecchi puts 
it,*" a hired cut-throat who knows he is a villain and a sneak and so has 
the sense not to risk his skin in a fair quarrel, adopting methods of fight- 
ing that require no courage.*® The type is admirably represented by Rab- 
bioso, a spitfire who when commissioned to ambush Policreto cannot con- 
trol his fear, and fails miserably ;** and by Frangipietra, who seeks the 
favor of his mistress by agreeing to murder Fedele, but whose fear dic- 
tates the safer expedient of blackmailing her—typical also in his frank 
admission of the superior charms of Lady Pecunia.’ Capitano Spavento, 
a paid killer, exhibits courage only against a weak and frightened old 
man, and makes men run only by fleeing from them.*™ 

The pathetic eagerness to escape the hazards of military life leads to 
the development of an original theme, the old soldier’s anxiety to save his 
skin by any dodge. Such indifference to ideal military conduct, though 
infused with psychological reality, is remorselessly caricatured by the 


*% The ragged bravo Zigantes forces the parasite to give him the chain bought from the 
thief Forca by a trick resembling the Elizabethan “ring-faller”’ cheat described by John 
Awdeley (Fraternity of Vagabonds, in A. V. Judges, The Elizabethan Underworld (London, 
1930], pp. 53-55). But the chain is valueless, and Zigantes loses his cloak, hat, and sword 
to the thief (Lombardi, Alchimista, 1, 9 and m1, 7). 297 Guarini, [dropica, 11, 2. 

298 Cecchi, Martello, 1, 2 and v, 5, 11. 299 Lea, 1, 52. 

300 Rabbioso in Calmo, Travaglia; Zigantes in Lombardi, Alchimista, 1, 5; Cecchi, Mar- 
tello, 1, 3; Tombola in Negro, Pace, 1, 9 and rv, 7. 31 Cecchi, Maiana, rv, 4. 

303 Senigaglia insists that the captainlimits himself to boastsof combats real or imaginary, 
but is the witless butt of others (21-23 and 100-102). That is not entirely correct. 

303 Calmo, Travaglia, m1, 19. 3% Pasqualigo, Fedele, rv, 11. 

3% Parabosco, Pellegrino, 1, 2. Cf. Melaza in Parabosco’s Marinaio, m1, 2 and rv, 4; 
and Stramazza in Contenti, 111, 2. The latter resembles Nardi’s Trasone. 
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comic writers; yet it inspires a certain compassion in the reader. The 
veteran freelance viewed fighting and peril with the same distaste as the 
Chocolate Soldier, who carried candy in a holster,*” or, better, Falstaff, 
who carried sack. Avoidance of combat or an exhibition of cowardice, 
therefore, does not arouse shame or mortification and a promise of new 
life, as in Pyrgopolinices, but a cynical shrug of the shoulders. Fracassa 
justifies his flight by the proverb, “He who fights and runs away, lives to 
fight another day.’**’ Gorgoleone consoles himself after a bastinadoing 
with the reflection that disgrace is better than death,* and Basilisco 
concludes after a similar disaster that it is better to be a coward and live 
than be a hero and die.*® Such negation, such contempt of honor as too 
costly a luxury for the all-too-human soldier, such discretion is precisely 
in Falstaff’s vein; like him, the peninsular veteran has had enough of 
fighting in the past and does not love danger for its own sake. He grasps 
at any straw if he can exchange the privations and risks of his profession 
for a quiet life. Tinca deplores that ‘‘condottieri’’ win more wounds than 
riches,*° and the source of his impotent rage over his daughter’s deceit 
is not so much parental anxiety as the frustration of his dreams of ease. 
This weariness of battling a hostile world is a reflection of the unstable 
condition and the gloomy atmosphere of a peninsula racked by invasion 
and intestine war. A soldier launched on the more stable occupation of 
sponger or pimp breathes a profound sigh of relief. 

Another striking innovation of the commedia erudita was to color the 
soldier with the embellishments of humanism. Whereas Pyrgopolinices 
and Thraso were dolts, even faithful Italian imitations of Latin Comedy 
reflect the new learning. This element adds fun to the réle by enabling 
the playwright to enmesh the braggart in an impossibly grandiose pat- 
tern of ancient and modern erudition and thereby to disclose the vagaries 
of a disordered imagination. The captain, as we have seen, claimed ex- 
pertness in military affairs; but he was learned, by his own account, in 
other fields too.*"' The liveliness of his mind simply stupifies his auditors: 
with musicians he is a musician, with poets a poet, and with scholars a 
scholar.* The allusions with which the comedians adorn his speech are 


3 Bluntschli in G. B. Shaw’s Arms and the Man, Act. 1. See the pertinent comments by 
Professor Kittredge in his ed. of 1 Henry IV (Boston, 1940), p. xiii. Bluntschi says, “It is 
our duty to live as long as we can.”’ John Manningham records that “‘a souldier being chal- 
lenged for flying from camp said, ‘Homo fugiens denuo pugnabit’ ’’ (Diary, ed. Bruce, p. 60) 
Professor Borgese has traced the theme that honor is an empty sound, in Falstaff’s cate- 
chism of honor, to the A minta of Tasso by way of Samuel Daniel’s Delia (“The Dishonor of 
Honor: from Giovanni Mauro to Sir John Falstaff,”” Romanic Rev., xxx [1941], 44-55). 

37 Secchi, Beffa, m1, 1. 38 Della Porta, Chiappinaria, v, 10. 

3 Furiosa, 1, 5. Cf. Nardi, Due Felict Rivali,1v,3. ™* Aretino, Talanta, rv, 16, 17. 

31 Cecchi Martello, 1, 2. 318 Loredano, Berenice, 11, 1. 
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usually of three sorts. One is classical mythology, especially when the 
soldier compares his warlike deeds with the accomplishments of earlier 
heroes, when Mars and Bellona naturally are prominent among the 
names he refers to (Martebellonio turned a feast day of the church to the 
honor of Mars, “Martedi’’);* or when like Thraso he cites a precedent 
for surrender to the softer influences of love by the examples of his 
predecessors, such as Theseus, Hercules, Achilles,*“ or refers to Venus, 
Semiramis, Livia Drusilla, and modern paragons.** Another kind of refer- 
ence is to the paladins and other heroes of the chivalric romances, in 
which the mingling of famous warriors and fantastic adventures particu- 
larly suits the captain’s extravagant humor. Even in Dolce’s imitation 
of the Miles Gloriosus allusions to Morgante, Orlando, and his sword 
Durindana occur;** and elsewhere allusions to Charlemagne, Manri- 
cardo, Rodomonte, Morgana, Astolfo, and the hippogriff appear in the 
soldier’s mongering. The bravo Arsenico speaks a jargon interlarded with 
Ariostisms;*? and Rabbioso laments that his career was unknown to 
Boiardo and Ariosto.™* A third sort of allusion is to historical events an- 
cient and modern, especially those in which prominent generals figured. 
The typical rodomontade in which such references appear is represented 
by Rabbioso’s description of a combat in which, he declares, he threw a 
cannonball with such force that it aroused Mars, who, observing the 
fight from the heavens, was so impressed with his strength and skill that 
he called the shades of several famous commanders to witness such ex- 
pert soldiership.** The genius of Lycurgus and Pompey, the stratagems 
of Scipio and Alexander, and the exploits of Francis I and Charles V pro- 
vide material for the soldier’s comparisons.*° With these events the sol- 
dier joins a knowledge of geography, limited for the most part to the 
Mediterranean basin, but sometimes ranging to the Levant, Africa, the 
Indies, and the New World. He also prides himself on a taste for music, 
sculpture, painting,*! architecture,*” and dancing.** Like the gentleman 
and soldier he pretends to be, he affects the graces of civilized life. 

Since the captain reports his exploits in a flood of words, he is likely to 


18 Della Porta, Due Fratelli Rivali, 1, 4. Cf. Calmo, Travaglia, m, 6. 

34 Della Porta, Cintia, u, 3; Degli Oddi, Erofilomachia, m, 6. 

38 Borghini, Amante Furioso, 1, 12. 316 Dolce, Capitano, 1, 1. 

317 Parabosco, Fantesca, 45-53. The witch Melissa warned Bellerofonte against the future 
(Degli Oddi, Prigione d’ Amore, tv, 1). The captain in Piccolomini’s Alessandro has adopted 
the name of Malagigi, a cousin of Rinaldo skilled in magic in the Orlando Furioso. 

318 Calmo, Travaglia, 11, 6. 319 Thid. m1, 6. 

320 [Academici di Padoa], Parto Sopposito, 1, 1; Borghini, Amante Furioso, 1, 8; and Degli 
Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, tv, 1. $1 Dolce, Capitano, 1, 1. 

82 Calmo, Rhodiana, 111, 2. 3% Parabosco, Fantesca, 53. 
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jumble many kinds of errors in hopeless confusion.™ If he refers to Virgil 
and Petrarch, he makes ridiculous ascriptions ;* more often he mixes old 
and new with a blissful innocence of chronology, regarding as contem- 
poraries Charles V and Alexander, Prester John and the Prince of Condé, 
and the Umbrians and the Lutherans.” Malagigi is typical. He boasts of 
being able to dispute on equal terms with the humanists of the ducal 
court, lightly tags his speech with Ciceronian commonplaces; yet he re- 
veals his actual ignorance by laughable notions of Venice.*” 

The captain’s style of discourse inclines to the florid or Asiatic. Tor- 
quato indeed brags that he delivers orations embellished with rhetorical 
devices never found in Cicero and worthy of Demosthenes.*** The expres- 
sion of braggadocio, according to the rules of discourse, is represented in 
the speeches of Bellerofonte. In a bout of wit with the pedante he boasts 
that he has dedicated his right hand to the sword and his left to the 
pen.”* With the servant and the parasite as judges he and the Pedante 
dispute the priority of letters and arms; he repeats an oration prepared 
to celebrate victory in combat; the pedant caps it with a macaronic dis- 
quisition in Latin and the vernacular; the parasite contributes a speech 
in praise of gluttony; and the servant awards the honors to the last !*° 
Bellerofonte is also a master of the polysyllabic epithet.* Vinciguerra, on 
the other hand, has practiced the laconic or Attic style and can turn eas- 
ily from fantastic brag to proverbs.* 

Certain types related to the soldato reflect other tendencies condemned 
by the satirists. The upstart courtier (who like the soldier aped the graces 
of the aristocrat) might be flayed by means of the réle. Aretino’s Corti- 
giana (1534) is moreover a bitter attack on the shortcomings of that 
courtly society of which Castiglione’s Cortegiano gives an ideal picture, 


34 Cf. Senigaglia, 94. 3% As in Della Porta’s Moro, m1, 7. 

3% Degli Oddi, Prigione d’Amore, tv, 1; and Erofilomachia, m, 6. 

#7 Thinking Venice is a city noted for the chase, he must learn from his servant that 
Venice is the city of lagoons (Piccolomini, Alessandro, 111, 4). 

#8 He is also a poet (Dolce, Capitano, rv, 4 and v, 1). 

329 Cf. the device above the portrait of Gascoigne printed at the back of the title in the 
first ed. of The Steele Glas (1576). Weapons are on the right and pen and books on the left 
(reproduced as the frontispiece in Works, vol. two). 

380 Degli Oddi, Prigione d’A more, 11, 8. Cf. the report of the battle (rv, 1) and the mock 
prayer to Fortune (rv, 7), and u, 8. 

#1 For example, “bisarcipoltroncionaccionissimo poltroncione”’ (Vv, 9). 

32 Borghini, Amante Furioso, 1, 3 and 11, 5. Professor Campbell has advanced the sug- 
gestion that the Falstaff of The Merry Wives has assumed the rdle of the pedante (“The 
Italianate Background of The Merry Wives of Windsor,” in Michigan Studies [Ann Arbor 
1932], pp. 87-97). Professor Gilbert objects that the Falstaff of Henry IV has all the educa- 
tion implied by any of his speeches in The Merry Wives (M.L.N., xix [1934], 51-53). 
The notes above show that the braggart was not untouched by pedantic speech. 
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82 The Braggart in Italian Renaissance Comedy 
The play traces the steps whereby the lout Messer Maco, a rich heir of 
humble parentage, seeks to fit himself for cultivated life. Under the guid- 
ance of the ironic painter Andrea, Messer Maco learns to swear and swag- 
ger, to behave with ceremonious gallantry, and to cultivate the vices and 
pleasures of the higher classes, climaxing the process by purging away 
the last of his grossness in a large boiler from which he emerges shaved, 
perfumed, dressed in fashion—but the same boor beneath the courtly 
surface.** Belisario Bulgarini’s Scambi (1574) combines the réle of 
pedant and soldier. Gramatica, the pedante, is the butt of many jokes, 
one of which presents him in the costume and humor of the soldato. In- 
duced by the servants to arm before undertaking a journey, the silly 
pedagogue adopts the gestures and attitudes of a bully, swearing and 
swaggering like any boastful warrior. He is, moreover, in love with the 
courtesan Sofronia; and like the typical capiteno innamorato he marvels 
at the power of love, since the pursuit of women, he smirks, is “‘abhorrens 
a natura nostra.”** A third related type is the upstart risen from the 
ranks of trade. Taddeo in Antonfrancesco Grazzini’s Strega (1582), wit- 
less son of a cattle-dealer, resolves to give up the soft delights of love and 
seek glory as a soldier;*™ and his boasts are familiar: he pales at no danger 
and shrinks from no hardship; his sword fires his courage, and he shouts 
for enemies; but even his mother admits that he is a clumsy dolt.* His 
extravagant costume is worthy, as he complacently believes, of his 
“signoria”—German cap, French cape, Spanish collar, Florentine doub- 
let, Gascon hose—the accoutrement, he thinks, of a warrior.*’ Although 
he nearly smothers beneath his armor, he swells with pride in his terrible 
appearance; his shadow frightens even himself; and the waggish servant 
agrees that he seems a very Mars. Once he learns the soldier’s fare is 
rough, he renounces his warlike ambitions;** but still firmly convinced 
of his merits, he now determines to win corresponding recognition in civil 
life; and he does make a conquest of the lady Geva.**® In Taddeo, thus, 
the braggart remains but has changed his appearance and character. The 
resounding brags and the fearful posturing are moderated; and the réle 
has been transferred from one obnoxious contemporary type to another, 
from the ragged soldier to the pushing cockney, though it is true to the 
type of the boaster.*“° 


333 Cortigiana, tv, 13. 

3% Gramatica continues, that love is ‘‘cosa lontanissima in tutto dalla nostra professione, 
la qual fu sempre di seguire il sesso nobiliore’’ (Scambi, 1, 5). 

3% Strega, 1, 2, in Commedie, ed. P. Fanfani (Firenze, 1859). 

38 ry, 1, 4 and rv, 3. 87 m1, 1. $38 qv, 2, 3. ay, 8. 

40 Taddeo represents what Sanesi calls “la fiorentinizzazione’’ of the classical miles 
(1, 311). In Elizabethan drama the use of the réle to deride contemporary types also oc- 
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This review of the réle in the commedia erudita may be briefly sum- 
marized. In adapting the miles gloriosus to the Cinquecento stage, the 
Italians retained the traditional outline but imparted a remarkable ex- 
plicitness to conventional themes. The customary vaunts, therefore, are 
realized in terms of modern Italian history and economic and political 
life. The combat, never actually enacted in New Comedy, affords the 
academic dramatist an opportunity to reveal the boaster’s cowardice in 
act. This growth of vividness and reality is most striking when the réle 
is used to satirize the Spaniards and other hated soldiers of the time; it 
may indeed provide the basis for derision of other unwelcome types in 
real life only superficially related to the military. The poverty, the mean 
and desperate shifts, and the veteran campaigner’s longing for a quiet 
life are other Renaissance developments. Yet the braggart remains a 
predominantly literary figure. The exuberant Italian invention tickles 
the sharpened literary palate of a humanistic audience far more sophisti- 
cated than the contemporaries of Plautus and Terence. The reality, used 
from the beginning of the century for satire, develops through distortion 
into caricature, farce, and finally into fixed conventions which are notice- 
able in Della Porta but which are climaxed in the commedia dell’ arte, 
where themes and postures once real enough to preserve their satiric 
sting become fossilized in the mask of the captain. The great contribution 
of Italian comedians was to make of the réle a mirror of real life, although 
its reflection is comically distorted and exaggerated. 

DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 

Northwestern University 





curred. (See my paper on “Don Armado and the Commedia dell’ Arte,’’ SP, xxxvu 
[1940], 201-224). 
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IV 
THE REAL MARTIN MARPRELATE 


HE first pamphlet issued in the Martin Marprelate controversy, the 

Epistle to the right puissante and terrible priests, represents the earli- 
est experiment in the dissemination of printed matter in colloquial Eng- 
lish for the purpose of influencing public opinion. In order to acquaint the 
common people with the Puritan criticism of the episcopacy, the author, 
calling himself Martin Marprelate, hit upon the idea of playing the buf- 
foon in print. In a sort of monologue consisting of simple words and short 
sentences he mingles seemingly good-humored raillery with bits of scan- 
dal about various prominent clergymen. With this device to arouse the 
curiosity of his readers he attacks the basic organization of the Estab- 
lished Church. The Epistle set the pace for the whole fight. 


Most of Martin’s contemporaries assumed that he borrowed his tech- 
nique from the celebrated clown Dick Tarleton, whose extemporizations 
had aroused admiration both in London and at the Universities.' In fact 
Richard Harvey, in his Lamb of God, suggests that Martin was in some 
way connected with the stage: 


God helpe the church when it must be reformed by such men and such meanes. 
What greater impudency then to handle reverent matters so unreverently? A 
notable kind of confuting, no doubt, specially in Divinitie to leave sound argu- 
ments, and to affect stale jests and balde toyes, unwoorthy any willy Stage, and 
too piperly for Tarletons mouth . . . I beleeve I can goe as neere the left-handed 
Ape, either Senior, or Junior, as any one in England, that cannot assuredly saye, 
This is he . . . He calleth others fooles and asses, but he proveth himselfe .. . a 
notorious foole, and arrant knave: a foole in proceeding, and a knave in purpose: 
one while playing the Vice, another while the Divell upon the Stage . . . Yet let not 
Martin, or Nash, or any such famous obscure man, or any other piperly makeplay 
or makebate, presume overmuch of my patience.” 


But regarding the origin of the style, Gabriel Harvey, ignoring his 
brother’s suspicions, merely assures us that “it was Martins folly to be- 
gin that cutting vaine,” which Gabriel himself calls “martinizing.’’* And 
though, as Arber puts it,‘ Martin may have “adopted the ‘extemporizing’ 
style of Richard Tarleton the actor,” he transformed it from a toy into 


1R. B. McKerrow, The Works of Thomas Nashe, tv, 189; see also A. B. Grosart, The 
Works of Gabriel Harvey, 1, 194. 

* McKerrow, op. cit., v, 177. The italics are mine. 

3 Grosart, op. cit., m, 131. 

‘“An Introductory Sketch to the Martin Marprelate Controversy,’’ The English 
Scholar’s Library of Old and Modern Works, No. 8 (London, 1879), p. 11. 
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a weapon that struck a devastating blow at episcopal power. 

The immediate popularity of the Epistle and the subsequent Martinist 
pamphlets is described by Nashe as follows: 
Yet those and these are so affectionate to dogged detracting, as the most poyson- 
ous Pasquil any durty mouthed Martin or Momus ever composed is gathered up 
with greedinesse before it fall to the ground, and bought at the dearest, though 
they smell of the friplers lavendar halfe a yeare after.® 


The alarm of the high officials of both church and state at the appear- 
ance of this new literary weapon is evident from their haste to counter- 
attack. But the bulky Admonition of Bishop Cooper was knocked down 
at a blow by another short pamphlet, Hay any work for Cooper, contain- 
ing much serious matter but written in the same racy style as the first. 
The rest of the story is common knowledge: the employment by the 
bishops of young university men to reply in kind to the Martinists and 
the rapid interchange of “gunpowder papers” ending with the arrest of 
all suspects in the Martinist faction. 

Martin’s influence, however, did not end with An Almond for a Parrat, 

the anti-Martinist pamphlet which Professor J. Dover Wilson calls “the 
last shot fired on the Marprelate battlefield.’’* For Wilson in his account 
of the controversy writes of Martin: 
He was the great prose satirist of the Elizabethan period and may rightly be con- 
sidered as the forerunner of that much greater satirist whose Tale of a Tub was 
a brilliant attack upon all forms of religious controversy. Martin’s style exercised 
an immediate and appreciable influence upon his contemporaries—a point that 
has hitherto scarcely been noticed—for Nashe, at this period, was a young writer 
whose style was hardly formed; and, though he afterwards proudly boasted “that 
the vaine which I have is of my owne begetting and cals no man father in Eng- 
land but myself,” yet it is impossible not to see that the most modern and most 
racy prose writer of the Elizabethan age owed a considerable debt to “olde Martin 
Makebate,” in contest with whom he won his spurs.’ 


Therefore, considering Martin’s influence on the development of Eng- 
lish prose, the discovery of his identity would be of definite literary inter- 
est. The names of several prominent non-conformists have been sug- 
gested. Strype informs us that “the chief of these writers was one (or 
rather a club) affecting to be called Martin Marprelate,” consisting of 
“John Penry, a hotheaded Welchman, John Udal, and other ministers, 
and Humfrey Newman, a cobbler, a disposer’’ of the tracts.* Petheram 

5 McKerrow, op. cit., 11, 314-315. 

* Cambridge History of English Literature, 11,450. As a matter of fact the last pamphlet 
in the controversy was Pasquil’s A pology (McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 109-136). But since it is a 
reply to Penry’s Supplication, and since Wilson does not identify Penry as Martin, he ignores 
it. 1 Ibid., pp. 451-452. 

* The Life and Acts of John Whitgift, D.D. (Oxford, 1822), 1, 549 ff. 
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86 The Real Martin Marprelate 
writes, “It is probable that John Penry, ‘the hot-headed Welshman,’ as 
his enemies called him, was the author,’’® but he gives no reasons for his 
opinion. 

Waddington, on the other hand, denies that Penry had anything to do 
with the Martinist publications. Waddington believes that the confes- 
sions of the Martinist suspects, which all but name Penry as Martin, 
were “extorted by fear” with “no validity as evidence.”’° He therefore 
brushes aside the entire mass with “It would be a waste of time to ana- 
lyze it minutely,” for “no part of it seriously affects Penry.”" The un- 
biased reader at once recognizes Waddington’s sentimental approach to 
his subject. Since he considers the Marprelate tracts scurrilous and dis- 
graceful, he tries to absolve his “Pilgrim Martyr’ from their authorship. 
As a result of his religious zeal he not only fails to appreciate Martin’s 
contribution to English literature but also disregards a large part of the 
evidence relating to Penry’s life. 

Arber, who collected all the source materials of the controversy, in- 
cluding origins, depositions and examinations of suspects, and state 
documents, introduces another candidate. He concludes that honors for 
introducing the new style into English prose go both to Penry and to 
Job Throckmorton, “the two most eminent prose satirists of the Eliza- 
bethan age.” Though he cannot help mentioning Penry, he gives 
Throckmorton credit for the authorship of the Epistle,“ which would 
make him the real pioneer. 

Wilson likewise states that “‘most authorities are now agreed that the 
choice lies between Throckmorton and Penry.”“ He immediately adds 
the qualification that though “two critics with special knowledge of 
Penry’s writings, have rejected the theory of his identity with ‘Martin’ 
in the strongest terms . . . as they are here obviously alluding to Martin 
the humorist, their disclaimer does not really affect the possibility of 
Penry’s responsibility for the theological passages though there is ab- 
solutely no evidence involving him even to this limited extent.” Thus 
cautiously he sets Penry outside the controversy, and then closes the 
door on him with “‘on the other hand there seem to be very strong rea- 
sons, even if they do not amount to actual proof, for assigning at least 
the comic portions of the tracts to Job Throckmorton.” Wilson then 
would attribute the Epistle, which owes its fame to its “comic portions,” 
to Throckmorton. Since writing this account, however, Wilson has 
changed his opinion and has offered an entirely new candidate. Sir Roger 


® “An Epistle to the Terrible Priests of the Convocation house: by Martin Mar-prelate 
Gentleman,” Puritan Discipline Tracts, ed. by John Petheram (London, 1842), p. iv. 

10 John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr (London, 1854), p. 223. 

" Jbid., p. 224. 12 Op. cit., p. 196. 8 Tbid., p. 195. M4 Op. cit., m1, 443. 
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Williams, he writes, was the author of the first three Martinist tracts. 
Penry and Throckmorton merely carried on where Williams left off." 
The most recent account of the Marprelate controversy and Penry’s 
part in it appears in William Pierce’s biography of Penry."* Here after 
years of study of the controversy Pierce comes to the following conclu- 
sion: 
That Penry was not Marprelate is obvious enough to those who are familiar with 
their respective writings. Their styles are as distinct as the poetic styles of Tenny- 


son and Browning. It is very clear that Penry is only an executive instrument in 
the hands of Marprelate.”” 


Indeed, adds Pierce, only “uninformed contemporaries of Penry credited 
him with being Martin Marprelate.’* Though thus eliminating Penry 
from the list of possibilities, Pierce does not commit himself regarding 
Martin’s identity. 

Arber, Wilson, and Pierce all place great confidence in Matthew Sut- 
cliffe’s Answer to Throckmorton, published in 1595, for they point out 
that Sutcliffe as a disciple of Bancroft had access to all the evidence in the 
hands of the government.’® They seem, however, to overlook the possi- 
bility that as an expert propagandist he might choose to distort this evi- 
dence for his own ends. Perhaps Wilson may have had this in mind when 
in a footnote he warns his reader that “not all authorities are inclined to 
trust Sutcliffe’s statements” as much as he himself does.?° 

This general uncertainty regarding Martin’s identity is understandable 
when we remember that the Martinists in defiance of church and state 
were operating an unlicensed press in order to print libellous and seditious 
pamphlets against the Established Church. The vague depositions of the 
various persons arrested show how well the leaders succeeded in baffling 
even the printers and hirelings employed to get the puritanical ideas to 
the public. For example, they took pains that the printer John Hodgkins, 
who followed the more trustworthy Waldegrave, should seldom actually 
be handed a manuscript. As a result he was able to tell the High Commis- 
sion only that “in the company of Penry, walking with him on the way 
from Master Throckmortons toward Warwick, he found a Roll of paper 
conteyning the Booke [i.e. the manuscript of Martyn Junior],” and that 
though he “receyved the Copy of Martyn Senior at Penrys hands... 
the Copy of More Worke for Cowper was by agreement let fall in a voyd 


1% “Did Sir Roger Williams write the Marprelate Tracts,’’ The Library, n.s. tv (1913) 
pp. 92-104. 18 John Penry: His Life, Times, and Writings (London, 1923). 

17 Ibid., p. 222. 18 Tbid., p. 385. 

19 Arber, op. cit., pp. 175, 195-196; Wilson, C.H.E.L., 111, 444; Pierce, John Penry, pp. 
231-232. © C.H.E.L., m1, 443 n. 
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Chamber in Master Weekstons Howse by the said Penry and Newman of 
purpose that it should come” to Hodgkins’ hands." 

A careful study of the pamphlets on both sides and also of the deposi- 
tions satisfies the present writer that three men—Penry, Udall, and 
Throckmorton—played the leading réles in the campaign to overthrow 
the bishops, but that contrary to the opinions of Arber, Wilson, and 
Pierce, only to Penry may be given the name of Martin, if by that name 
we mean the author of the Epistle and the inventor of the “‘martinizing”’ 
style. Internal evidence in the Epistle in particular, as well as the indict- 
ment of Penry in An Almond for a Parrat, point directly to the “‘hot- 
headed Welshman.” The depositions, too, indicate that Penry was the 
leading spirit in, and in the opinion of the deponents the author of, the 
attacks on the bishops. From these accounts by the people who played 
the minor réles it is also evident that Udall, before he was silenced for 
writing Diotrephes and the Demonstration of Discipline and was forced 
to leave Kingston, acted as “corrector” of the Epistle. Later, when Penry 
moved to Wolston, Throckmorton stepped in and took charge of the 
printing and circulation. While thus assisting, Udall and Throckmorton 
may have contributed to some extent to the subject matter of the pam- 
phlets. Udall, indeed, admitted under oath that he had furnished the 
stories of the Kingston folk to the Epistle.” Furthermore Penry undoubt- 
edly consulted with his Puritan colleagues, for in his enthusiasm he had 
to take care to avoid the extremes of Brownism and Anabaptism. But 
he alone was the guiding spirit of Martinism. 


I 


According to the Dictionary of National Biography John Penry on De- 
cember 3, 1580, matriculated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, of which Dr. 
Andrew Perne was Master. The Epistle offers plenty of evidence that 
Martin was a graduate of Cambridge, for his frequent allusions to persons 
and events obviously come from an alumnus of the University. Of Dean 
Bridges of Sarum, for instance, he writes, “I have heard some clergymen 
say that Master Bridges was a very patch and a dunce when he was in 
Cambridge.”* And later, in the Epitome, he again scoffs at the worthy 
Dean, “Oh, you know, he is good at a stale jest, ever since he played my 
Lord of Winchester’s fool in his sermon at St. Mary’s Church in Cam- 
bridge.” 

It might be objected, however, that Udall also was a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, where he had matriculated at Christ’s College but had changed to 

% Arber, op. cit., p. 127. 
% Tbid., pp. 90-91. See also Pierce, The Marprelate Tracts 1588, 1589 (London, 1911), 
pp. 73 ff. % Tbid., p. 18. % Tbid., p. 125. 
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Trinity. But Martin gives us still another clue. From his reiteration he 
makes it clear that his main purpose is to show the illegality of the episco- 
pate. The following passage, indeed, epitomizes his thesis: 


Every lord bishop in England, as for illsample, John of Cant. [erbury], John of 
London, John Exeter, John Rochester, Thomas of Winchester, the Bishops of 
Lincoln, of Worcester, of Peterborough, and to be brief, all the Bishops in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, are petty popes, and petty antichrists.* 


Nevertheless, though he thus concentrates his attack on the bishops and, 
of course, Dean Bridges, at whose elaborate Defense of the Established 
Church he directs his satire in his two earliest pamphlets, he goes out of 
his way to ridicule Andrew Perne, Master of Peterhouse. His jeers at the 
Cambridge Doctor savour of personal animosity rather than a reforming 
zeal, for he does not accuse Perne of ambitions to become a “petty pope”’ 
as he does Bridges, but rather dwells on Perne’s activities at the Univer- 
sity—his failure to take a stand for protestantism during Cardinal Pole’s 
investigation, his preaching, and his partiality to Whitgift as a student. 

First, alluding to Perne’s silence when the Cardinal visited Cambridge, 
Martin calls him a turncoat: 


Riddle me a riddle! What is that? His Grace threatened to send Mistress Lawson 
to Bridewell, because she showed the good father, Doctor Perne, a way how to get 
his name out of the “Book of Martyrs,” where the turncoat is canonized for 
burning Bucer’s bones.” 


A few pages further on in a reference to Archbishop Whitgift he pretends 
to misspeak, “‘As his Grace, Doctor Turncoat’s—Perne’{s] I should say— 
scholar is.’’’ Similarly, referring to “old Doctor Turner” he inserts the 
parenthesis, “‘I mean not Doctor Perne, the ‘Old Turner’.’’* And again, 
“Some men would play the turncoats with the Bishop of Glocester, Doc- 
tor Reynolds, Doctor Perne.’’® 

He even accuses Perne of the authorship of certain passages in Bridge’s 
Defense that he considers pro-Catholic: 


But what say you if Master Doctor [Bridges] can prove that Peter was prince of 
the Apostles? That is Popery, quoth Martin, to begin withal. Nay but what say 
you if he proveth that one priest among the residue may have a lawful superior 
authority over the universal body of the Church? Is not this plain treason? ‘Iss, 
forsooth!—if a Puritan had written it . . . As concerning the treason . . . it may 
be the fox Doctor Perne, who helped him, as they say, to make this worthy vol- 
ume, was the author of it.*° 


In discussing Archbishop Whitgift’s “insolence,”’ for no apparent rea- 


% Ibid., p. 23. %* Ibid., p. 31. 7 Ibid., p. 42. 
% Tbid., p. 86. %® Tbid., p. 97. % Ibid., pp. 37-38. See also p. 140. 
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son he asks: “‘Do you think this to be he (I pray you) that was sometime 
Doctor Perne’s boy, and carried his cloakbag after him? Believe me, he 
hath leaped lustily.”* Indeed he never misses an opportunity to link the 
names of these two men who had been associated at Cambridge first as 
teacher and pupil and then as colleagues. Railing at Bridges he again ir- 
relevantly cries: 


Some man in the land... weareth a wooden dagger and a coxcomb, As, for 
example, his grace of Canterbury’s fool, Doctor Perne’s cousin and yours. You 
Presbyter John Catercap are “some man in the land.” Therefore by this reason 
you wear a wooden dagger and a coxcomb.” 


In forthcoming pamphlets against the bishops he threatens Perne with 
continued attacks: 


All the books that I have in store already of your doings shall be published upon 
the breach of the former covenants, or any of them. Here, I know, some will de- 
mand what these books are: “because” saith one, “I warrant you there will be 
old sport. I hope old Father Palinode, Doctor Perne, shall be there by the 
weeks,” 


Carrying out this threat in the remaining pamphlets, whenever Martin 
puts on cap and bells, he lets go by no opportunity to gibe at Perne. In 
Hay any Work for Cooper, for example, he makes the following reference 
to Perne’s friendship for Whitgift : 


Shameless and impudent wretches that dare deny John of Cant. to have been 
at any time under Dr. Perne, but as a “‘Fellow of the house where he was master”; 
whereas all the world knoweth him to have been a poor scholar in that house. 
Yea, and his Grace hath often confessed that he, being there a poor scholar, was 
so poor as he had not a napkin to wipe his mouth, but when he had gotten some 
fat meat off the Fellows’ table, would go to the skrine and first wipe his mouth on 
the one side and‘then o’ the other because he wanted a napkin. Judge you whether 
this be not a meaner state than to carry a cloakbag; which is not spoken to up- 
braid any man’s poverty, but to pull the pride of God’s enemy an ace lower. 
Although we cannot believe Dr. Perne in the pulpit, yet in this point we will not 
refuse his testimony.™ 





And echoing his taunt in the Epistle— 

Alas, poor John o’London, dost thou think that Master Vice-Chamberlain spake 
as he thought? Then it is time to beg thee for a swag. And so it is if thou thinkest 
we will believe the turncoat Dr. Perne speaking unto us in his own name; who, 
like an apostate, hath out of the pulpit, told so many untruths.™ 


Finally, after Perne’s death on April 26, 1589, Martin Senior, in his 
Just Censure and Reproof, addresses Whitgift as follows: 


31 Thid., p. 69. 3 Thid., p. 92. % Tbid., p. 82. 
* Ibid., pp. 277-278. % Ibid. 
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Doctor Perne, thou knowest, was thy joy, and thou his darling. He was the 
dragon from whose serpentine breasts thou didst first draw this poison, where- 
with now thou infectest the Church of God and feedest thyself unto damnation. 
He lived a persecutor, an atheist, an hypocrite, and a dissembler, whom the 
world pointed at, and he died, thou knowest, the death due unto such a life as he 
led; thou knowest he died suddenly even at thine own palace of Lambeth, when, 
in thine own judgment he was likely, in regard of bodily strength, though not of 
age to outlive thee. And take his death for a forewarning of thy destruction, 
except thou repent.* 


When Penry entered Peterhouse, he is said to have held Roman 
Catholic opinions, but later coming under the influence of Cartwright he 
adopted Puritanism in its most extreme Calvinistic form.*” Perhaps the 
mental struggle involved in his conversion while at Peterhouse may have 
had something to do with his bitterness toward Perne. The writer of An 
Almond for a Parrat implies as much, if we care to look for the facts that 
must perforce be hidden under the cloak of abuse if the anti-Martinist 
tract be at all effective. In this pamphlet we find the following account 
of Penry’s life at Peterhouse: 


I am to tel you how laudibly he behaved himselfe in Peterhouse, during the time 
of his subsistership. First, therefore, he began with his religion at his first com- 
ming thether; Hoc scitote viri, that he was as arrant a papist as ever came out of 
Wales, I tell you J.a.P. in those daies would have run a false gallop over his 
beades with anie man in England, and helpt the Priest for a shift to saie Masse at 
high midnight; which, if need were, I doubt not but he would do at this houre. 
. .» For whiles hee was yet a fresh man in Peterhouse, and had scarce tasted, as we 
say, of Setons modalibus, he began to affect factions in art, & show himselfe openly 
a studious disgracer of antiquitie. Who then such an unnatural enemie of Aristotle, 
or such a new-fangled friend unto Ramus? This one thing I am sure of, hee never 
went for other than an asse amongst his companions and equalles, yet such a 
mutinous block-head was he alwaies accounted that through town and Colledge 
he was commonly called the seditious dunce. For one while he wold be libelling 
against Arist. and all his followers he knew, another while hee would all to be- 
rime Doctour Perne, for his new statutes, & make a by-word of his bald pate, yea, 
had the Dean, President, or any other officer never so litle angerd him, they were 
sure ere the weeke went about to have hard of it, in some libell or other. This 
humor helde him at that time, when, by conversing with French men neare 
Christes Colledge, of a Papist hee became a Brownist: how afterwards from a 
Brownist hee fell to bee an Anabaptist, I referre it to those that knewe his after 
behaviour in Oxford. 


This satire would lead the reader to infer that Penry’s dislike for Perne 


% Tbid., pp. 367-368. 
37 Dictionary of National Biography, xu1v, 346. Though Pierce denies Penry’s Catholicism 
he offers no proof (John Penry, p. 7). 33 McKerrow, op. cit., pp. 366 ff. 
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had become a legend at Peterhouse. Then, too, the fact that after receiv- 
ing his bachelor’s degree at Cambridge he changed to Oxford would in- 
dicate his dissatisfaction with affairs at Cambridge. In attempting to ex- 


plain this change, Pierce postulates trouble with Dr. Perne as a logical 
motive: 


We have no need . . . to cast about for special reasons to account for Penry’s 
migration to Oxford. Men we know sometimes lost favour with their tutor, or with 
their college president, in consequence of their theological convictions, let us sup- 
pose, and prudently concluded that they were more likely to receive unpreju- 
diced treatment from the authorities of the sister university. If notwithstanding 
Perne’s tolerant rule, Penry suspected a bias to exist against himself, he would be 
encouraged to go to Oxford by the growing favour it was showing to Puritanism.** 


Ordinarily we should consider the environment at Cambridge, which, 
as Pierce himself admits, had “long been the home of the reformers,’’*° 
to be congenial to a Puritan. Hence, it seems likely that the author of An 
Almond knew more of Penry’s life than Pierce would admit. 


II 


Further evidence for Penry’s authorship of the Epistle appears in 
Martin’s condemnation of the cruelty of the bishops toward Walde- 
grave, Wigginton, and Penry. Taking them in that order, which in itself 
is significant, he writes in a fairly impersonal tone until he comes to 
Penry, whose examination before the High Commission he describes in 
detail: 


The case thus stood. John Penry, the Welshman—lI think his Grace and my 
brother London would be better acquainted with him and they could tell how—about 
the beginning of Lent, 1587, offered a supplication and a book to the Parliament, 
entreating that some order might be taken for calling his country to the knowl- 
edge of God. For his bold attempt he was called before his Grace, with others of 
the High Commission—as Thomas of Winchester, John London, &c. After that 
his Grace had eased his stomach in calling him “boy,” “knave,” “varlet,” 
“slanderer,” “libeller,” “lewd boy,” “lewd slanderer,” &c (this is true, for I have 
seen the notes of their conference) at the length a point of his book began to be 
examined where nonresidents are thought intolerable. Here the Lord of good 
London asked Master Penry what he could say against that kind of cattle. 
Answer was made that they were odious in the sight of God and man, because as 
much as in them lie, they bereave the people over whom they thrust themselves, 
of the ordinary means of salvation, which was the Word preached. John London 
demanded whether preaching was the only means to salvation. Penry answered, 
that it was the only ordinary means, although the Lord was not so tied unto it, 
but that He could extraordinarily use other means. That preaching was “‘the only 
ordinary means,” he confirmed it by those places of scripture—Rom. 10", Cor. 


39 John Penry, p. 77. The italics are mine.  Jbid., p. 22. 
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1%, Ephes, 1%. This point being a long time canvassed, at the length his Worship 
of Winchester rose up and mildly, after his manner, brast [burst] forth into these 
words: “I assure you, my Lords, it is an execrable heresy.” “An heresy” quoth 
John Penry, “I thank God that ever I knew that heresy. It is such an heresy, 
that I will by the grace of God sooner leave my life than I will leave it.”” “What, 
sir!’”’ quoth the Archbishop. “T tell thee, it is an heresy, and thou shalt recant it 
as an heresy.” “Nay,” quoth Penry, “never so long as I live, God willing.” I will 
leave this story for shame. I am weary to hear your Grace so absurd.“ 


Martin’s vivid account, his exact reporting of the questions and an- 

swers, his specific reference to “those places of scripture’”—indeed the 
whole tone of personal reproach—contrast with his formal indictment of 
the bishops in behalf of his fellow Puritans. Then, as if the indignity done 
him on this occasion were rankling in his mind, in Hay any Work for 
Cooper he requotes Penry’s assertion before the High Commission: 
The Bishop of Winchester never said that it was an heresy to hold that the 
preaching of the Word was the only ordinary means to salvation; but inasmuch 
as Penry held that the effect of salvation could not be wrought by the Word read, 
he said that was not far from heresy. Why, Brother Cooper, what is this else but 
open confession? For John Penry, as appeareth in his writings holdeth the Word 
read to be no ordinary means of salvation at all. 


Martin’s preoccupation with Penry’s examination and his detailed 
knowledge of it thus strengthen our conviction that Penry and Martin 
were one. 


Ill 


Regarding Martin’s style, McKerrow writes, “After reading all the 
Martinist publications and several of those issued under Penry’s name I 
see so little resemblance in the style that I can hardly believe them to 
be the work of the same author.” But the student of Nashe might make 
the same comment on the Anatomy of Absurdity or Christ’s Tears over 
Jerusalem on the one hand and Pierce Penilesse and the pamphlets 
against Harvey on the other. It is not stretching the imagination too far 
to visualize Penry, an impressionable student, listening fascinated to 
the jests of Dick Tarleton performing before a university audience and 
then, as he read over “the notes found in Master Field’s study,” in a 
moment of inspiration hitting upon the idea of “tarletonizing” them 
into a unified attack. Moreover, a man who had written the eloquent ac- 
count of religion in Wales could adopt a style not entirely different on a 
similar subject quite as easily as Nashe could step down from his preach- 


“ Pierce, The Mar prelate Tracts, pp. 66-67. Even the parentheses in italics would suggest 
the writer’s personal interest in Penry’s case. The first is unmistakably a taunt; the second, 
an attempt to throw the reader off the scent. 

# Ibid., p. 281. @ Op. cit., tv, 55.  Arber, op. cit., p. 94. 
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ing in Christ’s Tears to his railing in Have With You. Conclusions based on 

Bia arguments of style are extremely hazardous. 
fe Yet even on this uncertain ground we find evidence for identifying 
a Penry with Martin. The writer of the Epistle has an aversion to the long 
fe sentences found in current theological treatises. He rallies Dean Bridges 
2. ins on his periods: ‘‘And, learned Brother Bridges, a man might almost run 
13 himself out of breath, before he could come to a full point in many places 
% in your book.” In Penry’s Humble Supplication ... in behalfe of the 
f Countrey of Wales, usually referred to as the Aequity, we likewise find 
simplicity of sentence structure and vivid diction, quite unlike the pon- 
derous constructions, for instance, in Udall’s Diotrephes. Penry’s collo- 
quial style in the Humble Sup plication is well illustrated in his argument 

for preaching in Welsh: 
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But why can we not have preaching in our owne toung? Because the minister is 
if not able to utter his mind in welsh. He maie. For we have as many words as in 
ne any vulgar toung whatsoever, and we might borrow from the latine, etc. The 
straunge words would become familiar thorough custom. They that defend the 
; contrary are slow bellies and not wel minded to doe their countrie any good. A 
dea He good excuse for the soul quelling non-resident. Admit we cannot have welsh 
Hh preachers, yet let us not bee without English where it is understood. There is 
id never a market toune in Wales where English is not as rife as welsh. From 
Cheapstow to Westchester (the whole compass of our land) on the Sea side, they 
all understand English. Where Munmoth and Radnock shiers border upon the 
Marches, they all speak English. In Penbrok shier no great store of Welsh. Con- 
sider Anglesey Mamgyrd, Caernarvon, and see if all these people must dwel upon 
Mount Gerizzin and be subject to the curse, because they understand not the 
English toung.” 


Incidentally we may note the parallelism in the references to “un- 
godly welsh bookes” containing Catholic prayers in Penry’s Humble Sup- 
plication“ and “Popish and traiterous Welsh books” in the Epistle.** Per- 
haps, too, the following similar figures of speech may have come from the 
same pen: 


Will not the enemies of Gods truth He can now and then without any 
with uncleane mouthes avouch that shee noise allege an author clean against 
had little regarde unto true or false himself and, I warrant you, wipe his 
religion anie further than it belonged mouth cleanly and look another way, 
unto hir profite.* as though it had not been he.” 


Pierce, The Marprelate Tracts, p. 36. See also p. 138. 

“ Arber, op. cit., p. 63. Arber himself asserts (p. 55) that the Martin Marprelate con- 
troversy “arose out’’ of this tract, but he never clarifies Penry’s part in it. 

47 Thid., p. 60. 48 Pierce, The Marprelate Tracts, p. 52. 

“* From the Humble Supplication, Arber, op. cit., p. 55. 

5° From the Epistle, Pierce, The Mar prelate Tracts, p. 44. 
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In short, even in style—if by style we mean sentence structure and vo- 
cabulary, for both McKerrow and Pierce are somewhat vague in this 
regard—Martin is not entirely unlike Penry. 


IV 


And now let us turn to the evidence of contemporaries. Before review- 

ing the depositions of the Martinists, I should like to refer again to the 
sensational anti-Martinist pamphlet which announced the disclosure of 
Martin. For until An Almond for a Parrat appeared in February-March, 
1590,5! none of the anti-Martinist writers had specifically named Penry 
as Martin. The pamphlet immediately preceding An Almond, Pasquil’s 
Return, had come out in October, 1589." On the fifteenth of that very 
month Henry Sharpe, bookbinder of Northampton, had been examined 
and, as Wilson puts it, “had revealed to the lord chancellor the whole 
story of the Marprelate Press.’’* After Sharpe and other suspects—Sir 
Richard Knightley, Hales, the printer Hodgkins, who replaced Walde- 
grave, and his two assistants, Symmes and Tomlyn—had confessed and 
their various confessions had been analyzed by the High Commission, 
the news was given the anti-Martinist writers for publication. Though 
an attempt was made to apprehend Penry at Northampton, he fled to 
Scotland. Eventually the writer of An Almond gave the story to the 
public: 
Martin, you must thinke was movde, when his gun-powder papers were fired 
aboute his eares, and the spend-thriftes, his Printers, haled to the prison their 
patrimonies. . . Martin all this while thinkes himself in league with obscuritie, 
whiles Phebus, the discoverer of Mars & Venus adultery, hath streamed his bright 
day light into the net where he daunceth. Blush, squint-eied caitife, since thy 
covert no more wil contain thee. . . . Therefore let al posteritie that shall heare 
of his knaverie attend the discovery which now I will make of his villanie. Pen. 
J. Pen., welch Pen., Pen. the Protestationer, Demonstrationer, Supplicationer, 
Appelationer, Pen. the father, Pen. the sonne, Pen. Martin Junior, Martin Mar- 
tinus, Pen. the scholler of Oxford to his friend in Cambridge, Pen. totum in toto, & 
totum in qualibet parte, was sometimes (if I be not deceived) a scholler of that 
house in Cambridge whereof D. Per. was maister. Where, what his estimation 
was, the scorn wherin he lived can best relate.™ 


Then follows the story of Penry’s life at Peterhouse, which has already 
been quoted. 

Regarding the depositions of the Martinist suspects, what impresses 
us most is that Penry directly or indirectly figures in every one. From the 
words of Henry Sharpe, who assisted Penry through the entire contro- 

5! McKerrow, of. cit., tv, 461. 82 Tbid., v, 53. 

8 C.H.E.L., m1, 435, “ McKerrow, op. cit., ut, 348 ff. 
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versy, and John Hodgkins, who succeeded Waldegrave as printer, we can 
piece together the entire story. The period of Martinist publication from 
September, 1588, to January, 1590, may be divided into three parts. At 
first, from September to December, 1588, while the Epistle was being 
prepared by Penry and Waldegrave at Mistress Crane’s home in East 
Molesey, Udall’s name is associated with Penry’s as “corrector,” for his 
own Demonstration of Discipline was then being printed also by Walde- 
grave at Mistress Crane’s. But Udall was silenced and forced to leave 
Kingston for Newcastle, where he remained during the entire next year.® 
From December, 1588, to April, 1589, the only person mentioned besides 
Penry is Waldegrave, who under Penry’s direction printed the Epitome 
at Sir Richard Knightley’s in Fawsley®’ and the Minerall Conclusions 
and Hay any work for Cooper at Master Hales’ in Coventry.®* Job Throck- 
morton, whom Arber and Wilson name as Martin, does not enter—if we 
may trust the depositions—until April, 1589, when Penry moved his press 
to Mistress Wigston’s in Wolston, where Martin Senior, Martin Junior, 
and part of More work for Cooper were printed by John Hodgkins and his 
two men, Valentine Symmes and Arthur Tomlyn.*® 

The early depositions immediately following the publication of the 
Epistle, as we might expect, are somewhat vague. Nicholas Kydwell, 
William Stanghton, Cutbert Cook, and John Good, all of Kingston, de- 
posed that according to “the common speeche”’ Master Udall “kept one 
in writing” at Richmond, but they do not say where.®® Master Walter 
Rogers of Richmond, however, added that this mysterious person was 
writing a book “for and in the behalf of Master Udall of Kingston” in the 
home of Horton, an extreme Puritan in Richmond, but he was ignorant 
of its contents and the name of the author." 

But on February 15, 1589, Nicholas Tomkins, Mistress Crane’s 
servant, informed the Commissioners that “‘he hath hearde Penry named 
to be the author of the first Martin.” He also stated that Penry and 
Waldegrave were at his mistress’ home in East Molesey between Mid- 
summer and Michaelmas of the preceding year. Eight months later 
when Henry Sharpe appeared before the High Commission, he definitely 
designated Penry as Martin. 

Sharpe’s close association with the press and his frankness, entirely 
free from the malice that permeates Sutcliffe’s account, add weight to his 
testimony.* He first states that he saw in Penry’s hands a printed copy 


5 Arber, op. cit., pp. 89,95.  ™ Ibid., p. 170. 87 Tbid., pp. 95, 126-127, 129-130. 

58 Ibid., pp. 97-99, 125, 127, 132. % Tbid., pp. 101-104, 127, 131, 133-136. 

% Jbid., pp. 81-82. % Jbid., p. 82. ® Tbid., pp. 84-87. 

* Tbid., pp. 94-104. Both McKerrow and Wilson regard Sharpe’s testimony as extremely 
valuable. McKerrow writes, “From the beginning of 1589 Sharpe seems to have had much 
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of the Epistle before it was published. When he asked Penry who made 
it, Penry replied that “some such notes were found in Master Feilds 
Study, that Master Feild upon his death bed willed they should be burnt, 
and repented for collecting them.” Accordingly for the time being Sharpe 
was satisfied that Field wrote the Epistle. But when the Epitome came 
out as had been promised in the Epistle, even though Field was dead, 
Sharpe became convinced that Penry had written both. He even said 
to Penry, “Surely I think this Booke (the Epitome) to be of your mak- 
ing, because there are two or three Phrases in ye Episéle of it which are 
yours certainly.” But Penry merely laughed. And Sharpe adds that New- 
man, whom he refers to as “a common disposer and carrier of Martins 
books,” told him that Penry was “thought generally in London to be the 
Author of these Bookes.”’ 

On another occasion Sharpe remembered asking Penry ‘whether this 
were a lawfull Course, that Martyn had taken in the two said Bookes to 
jest in such sort and to detect to the world such mens Infirmities.”’ Penry 
had defended Martin by citing the similar action of other ‘‘godly men.” 
The same reasons for “lawfulness in jesting” later appeared in Hay any 
Work for Cooper. Sharpe also told the High Commission that Penry had 
read him a manuscript of the Minerall Conclusions, which when it was 
printed included “some taunts against Doctor Some . . . which he did not 
remember in the written copy.” 

When Waldegrave left, Penry asked Sharpe to help him, but Sharpe 
fearing the Lord Chancellor’s wrath refused. Penry then procured Hodg- 
kins, as he himself told Sharpe. Three months later Sharpe found Hodg- 
kins, who he thought was at work “in the North,” printing at Mrs. 
Wigston’s in Wolston, where he was kept as an “‘Imbroyderer.”’ There in 
a “‘bedchamber’”’ Sharpe helped ‘‘make up” the printed sheets of Martin 
Senior and Martin Junior. He declared himself under the impression that 
Penry was the corrector of these two books. 

In this testimony of a man who had actually worked with Penry the 
evidence points only to Penry. Furthermore, as soon as Sharpe could, he 
sent Throckmorton “a note that he had confessed,’ apparently as a 
warning to Penry, for Throckmorton, according to Sutcliffe, always knew 
where Penry “lurked like a fox’ and would help him escape. 





to do with the publication of the Marprelate books, and his testimony with regard to them 
has every appearance of being accurate.’’ (op. cit., v, 188-189 n.) And Wilson, “This man 
Sharpe . . . is not the least interesting among those who were brought into contact with the 
Martinist circle. Personally I believe that he was one of the very few who knew the secret 
of ‘Martin’s’ identity.’’ (“A Date in the Marprelate Controversy,” The Library N.S. 
[1907], p. 336). * Arber, op. cit., p. 182. % Ibid. 
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Vv 


In spite of the evident sincerity of Sharpe’s deposition Arber, Wilson, 
and Pierce discard it in favor of the account of the controversy given by 
Matthew Sutcliffe. Arber, indeed, calls Sutcliffe’s “the most important 
testimony as to the authorship by one who had seen all the impounded 
documents, many of which are now lost.’ Wilson, echoing Arber, terms 
it “valuable, if ex parte, testimony” and likewise adds that its value lies 
“in the fact that Sutcliffe bases his indictment upon evidence which 
has since been lost,” adding that “wherever it is possible to check them, 
the facts brought forward cannot be invalidated; and an attentive reader 
of the tract will find it difficult to avoid agreeing with its author that 
‘Throckmorton was a Principal Agent’ in the Marprelate business, ‘and 
the man that principally deserveth the name of Martin’.’’*’ Pierce, too, 
writes, ‘Sutcliffe had access to all the evidence in the possession of the 
government, and makes his statement with such matter of fact particu- 
larity, that it is difficult to set it aside.’”®* 

But these scholars have not taken into account that Sutcliffe was a 
“propagandist,” in our present sense of that word. When Throckmorton 
angrily denied Sutcliffe’s accusation that he had been implicated in the 
“‘making of Martin,” Sutcliffe set out to prove not only that Throck- 
morton was “implicated” but that he actually was Martin. For Throck- 
morton was the last survivor of the three whose names were most closely 
associated with Martinism. Three years before, in December, 1592, 
Udall had died in prison. The following May, Penry had been hanged as 
a traitor.** Now Sutcliffe, like his master Bancroft, was determined to 
uproot the last vestiges of the heresy. He therefore concentrated his at- 
tack on Throckmorton. As one might expect, his account fairly bristles 
with prejudice. Not only does he wilfully or carelessly misinterpret the 
evidence, but he even occasionally changes it to suit his thesis. As a re- 
sult, when we compare it with the depositions, we arrive at entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions from his own—and hence from Arber’s, Wilson’s, and 
Pierce’s. What he does prove, though he does not admit it, is that 
Throckmorton acted as publisher for Penry in the final stage of the con- 
troversy after Udall and Waldegrave had stepped from the scene. 

Sutcliffe states his accusation as follows: 

John Penry, say I, John Udall, John Field; all Johns: and Job Throkmorton: all 
* Tbid., p. 175. * C.H.E.L., m1, 444. % John Penry, pp. 231-232. 
© In Have With You, commenting on Harvey’s advice to Martin, Nashe takes for 
granted that Penry was Martin: “A day after the faire when he [Martin] is hangd, Harvey 
takes him in hand, but if he had beene alive now, even as he writ More Worke for the Cooper, 
so would hee have writte Harveys whoop diddle, or the non-suting or uncasing of the anim- 
advertiser.”’ (McKerrow, op. cit., 111, 137-138). 
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concurred in making Martin. Which words are so far from clearing him [Throck- 
morton] that they do clearly convict him. . . The truth is that he is brought in 
as a Principal Agent in all these libels. Next to Penry that was hanged for libel- 
ling against the State, Master Throkmorton deserveth the first place.’ 


Unlike Arber, Wilson, and Pierce, it may be observed, Sutcliffe does not 
name Throckmorton instead of Penry but “‘next to Penry.” Before taking 
up his condemnation of Throckmorton, let us consider Field and Udall 
whom he likewise mentions. 

Field, as Penry himself admits, left “notes,” evidently the gossip about 
the bishops, which were woven into the Epistle.” But the Episile is no 
mere collection of notes; it has genuine artistic unity. Furthermore Field 
died in February, 1588, at least eight months before the publication of 
Martin’s first pamphlet. Nevertheless Field’s posthumous contribution 
was extensive enough to permit both Penry and Udall to testify with a 
clear conscience that they were not Martin, as if—to borrow Sutcliffe’s 
shrewd commentary’*—“Martin Marprelate were a monster com- 
pounded of divers persons and much wicked scurrility and ribaldry.” In- 
deed, Udall told his inquisitors when they asked him if he did not know 
Penry to be Martin, ‘No surely, neither doe I thinke him to be Martin,” 
and offered as his reason the vague statement that when the Epistle first 
came out Penry “‘understanding that some gave out that he was thought 
to bee the author, wrote a letter to a friend in London, wherein he did 
deny it, with such tearmes as declare him to bee ignorant and cleere in 
it.” Udall could not tell them where the letter was, for he had “forgotten 
unto whom it was written.” 

But though in his deposition he denied that he “did kepe one writing 
for the space of three weekes”’ at the “howse of Horton,” a man “‘ad- 
dicted to Puritanism,” as his neighbors in Kingston and Richmond had 
hinted,’* he admitted that he “often times resorted to the howse of 
Thomas Horton in Richemond” and also “resorted nowe and then to 
Mistres Cranes howse in Moulsey” a short distance away.” Yet he re- 
fused to confess that he had met Penry and Waldegrave there. Neverthe- 
less from Mistress Crane’s servant, Nicholas Tomkins, we learn that 
Penry and Waldegrave had been at his mistress’ house in the country 
“about three weeks after Midsommer and were there also about Michael- 
mas’’; and Tomkins adds that “Master Udall late Precher of Kingston 
resorted sundry tymes to the same Howse, within that space, “when he 
believes “they were printing some Books there.””* Udall’s share in the 


7 Arber, op. cit., p. 175. " Tbid., p. 94. "8 Ibid., p. 179. 
8 Ibid., p. 172. % Ibid., pp. 88-89. % Ibid. See also p. 77. 
™ Ibid., p. 123. 
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Epistle, however, seems to have been no more than the contribution of 
some Kingston gossip and help in proof-reading.”” His real purpose in 
visiting Mistress Crane’s was to supervise the printing of his own writ- 
ings. Hence, all things considered, his equivocation regarding Martin is 
understandable. 

But Sutcliffe with little interest in Field, Udall, or even Penry concen- 

trates on pinning the title of Martin on Throckmorton. He begins his dia- 
tribe with— 
After that Hay any Worke for Cooper was printed, which was anno 1588 [i.e. 
March, 1589]: Waldegrave the printer, went to Job Throckmorton’s house. 
Thither also did Penry follow him who was the Corrector and part Author of that 
Book. All which Newman the agent, deposeth. 


Then he triumphantly asserts: 


Now, who may not hereof gather, that [they] all met together to take order for 
the distracting [dispersing] of the book, which they had printed by common con- 
sent: and that Job Throckmorton was Principal, for that nothing might be done 
without his privity.”* 


If by “Principal” Sutcliffe means ‘“‘author,” he has proved nothing of the 
sort. On the contrary, he has unintentionally provided the first point in 
the proof that at this time Throckmorton had taken over the supervision 
of the printing and circulation of the Martinist pamphlets. 

Next he states that More Work for Cooper was “‘written with J. Throk- 
morton’s own hand, and in divers places with his hand . . . interlined and 
corrected,” the deposition of the printer Hodgkins to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’”® Then, flatly contradicting his own assertion immediately 
before, that Penry was “part author” of Hay any Work for Cooper, he 
infers that since “he that wrote Hay any work doth promise More Work” 
Throckmorton must also have written Hay any Work. Hodgkins, how- 
ever, had testified that the handwriting wherewith Martin Senior, Mar- 
tin Junior, and More Work for Cooper were written was “the same or very 
like to the hand where with Penry corrected the print and that Symmes 
the Composer fynding fault with a parte of one of those Books, as being 
without sense, Penry tooke upon him, to put that out, and to write that, 
which should supply the same.” Symmes, indeed, did assert that “Master 
Throckmorton coming with Penry to the Printers in Master Weekstons 
Howse, and looking upon the written Copy, which was interlined in di- 
verse places, he asked Symmes if he could read the same places, pointing 
unto them, among which being two wherein Symmes doubted, the said 

7 Tbid., pp. 90-92, 95. 

18 Ibid., p. 176. The brackets are Arber’s; the italics mine. 

79 Ibid., p. 127; cf. p. 176. 
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Master Throckmorton did presently read them distinctly and plainly, 
and found fault with the orthography.”®® But Throckmorton’s action 
merely indicates his desire for a good printing job and proves little more 
than that he was familiar with Penry’s handwriting and ideas. He would 
hardly “find fault” with his own “orthography.” 

Quite as illogically Sutcliffe handles the discussion of style: 


The style is so like Job Throkmortons talking and writing, that as children do 
declare whose they are by the lineaments of their visage and proportion of parts, 
so these libels do bewray their natural father by the frame of the words and 
sentences, and such draughts as can proceed from no other author.* 


This positive assertion, however, he does not back up with any illustra- 
tions. 

Then he informs us that Throckmorton both dealt with Waldegrave 
for the printing of Hay any Work—though in none of the depositions is 
Throckmorton mentioned in connection with this particular pamphlet— 
and “himself caused divers copies to be distracted abroad.” Thus much, 
indeed, Throckmorton could do without being an author. And rather 
than a proof of authorship, as Sutcliffe intends it, I regard it as the sec- 
ond point in my proof that Throckmorton only was a publisher for Mar- 
tin. 

Completing his argument that Throckmorton wrote Hay any Work, 
Sutcliffe turns to Martin Senior and Martin Junior, which he insists, 
must have been written by the author of Hay any Work and—further ex- 
tending his net without offering any proof—the Epitome also, for the 
author of the two later tracts “alloweth the libels’’ in the two earlier ones, 
“which few do publickly avow besides the authors.’’* Then he flatly as- 
serts that “Martin Senior and Martin Junior were of the device of Job 
Throckmorton, and came from his forge, it cannot be denied.”’ The 
phrase ‘‘came from his forge” at first seems to refer only to printing but 
later includes authorship as well. As proof that Throckmorton supervised 
the printing of these two pamphlets, Sutcliffe writes, “Newman deposeth 
that he was dealt withal at Job Throkmorton’s house to provide a printer 
to supply Waldegrave’s place (that then was run, I know not whither, 
out of the countrey) and that going to London, he sent thither one Hodg- 
kins (a saltpeterman ...) who went to Throkmorton’s house: where, 
because all things were not ready for the printing of More Work; he was 
agreed withal for the printing of Martin Senior and Martin Junior.” 
Hodgkins and Symmes his man, continues Sutcliffe, were sent with a 


8° Tbid., p. 134. " Thid., p. 176. 
8 Tbid., p. 176. 8 Ibid. 
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letter from Throckmorton to Mistress Wigston “to entreat her to suf- 
fer them to print at her house.”’* 

In Newman’s deposition in Arber® we find no reference to the employ- 
ment of Hodgkins. But Hodgkins himself (to whose testimony I suspect, 
though I cannot prove, that Sutcliffe is carelessly referring under the 
name of “Newman’’) “deposeth that when Newman sent him from Lon- 
don to the Country to print,” he gave him a letter addressed to Penry, 
“then lying at Master Throckmortons Howse.’ Henry Sharpe also 
stated that Penry told him that “dispairing of Waldegraves return,” he 
had hired Hodgkins to take his place.*’ Hodgkins’ testimony continues: 


Coming thither he received another letter from Penry, or by his delivery unto 
Mistress Weekston for the entertainment of the print there. He further sayth, 
that Penry told him at Master Throckmortons that a Booke should come to his 
hands, ready for the printe and sayth, that in the company of Penry, walking 
with him on the way from Master Throckmortons toward Warwick, he found a 
Roll of Paper, conteyning the Book— 


that is, the manuscript of Martin Junior. Hodgkins adds that he “‘re- 
ceyved the Copy of Martyn Senior at Penrys hands, in the Howse of 
Master Weekston, and that the Copy of More Worke for the Cowper, was 
by agreement let fall in a voyd chamber in Master Weekstons Howse by 
the said Penry and Newman of purpose that it should come to this 
Examinates hands.’’** 

Thus Sutcliffe adroitly removes the name of Penry and transfers the 
obvious emphasis of the principal deponents from him to Throckmorton. 
From this rewritten testimony he concludes that Throckmorton was the 
“author of these two libels,” primarily because he supervised the print- 
ing: he “provided the printer,’ he “agreed with him,” and he “‘com- 
mended them to the house where they were to print.” In addition, he 
saw to it that the books came into Hodgkins’ hands. This statement, how- 
ever, contradicts Hodgkins who gives ail credit to Penry. 

As perhaps the outstanding example of Sutcliffe’s distortion of facts, 
he presents the testimony of Tomlyn and Symmes—as he himself as- 
sures us, though no such testimony remains on record—that when 
Throckmorton visited the printing room, he “corrected certain faults 
and shewed Simmes how he should read certain places interlined” ; also 
that “both Martin senior and Martin junior were written with one 
hand.”’*® But the master printer Hodgkins expressly testified that the 


* Tbid., pp. 176-177. % Tbid., p. 131. 86 Tbid., p. 127. 

87 Ibid., p. 101. Since Hodgkins’ name is spelled ‘“‘Hoskins’’ throughout Sharpe’s deposi- 
tion, Arber becomes confused and inserts ‘‘William’’ before it at this point, though actually 
it was “John.” 88 Tbid., p. 127. 8° Tbid., p. 177. 
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handwriting of these two pamphlets, as well as of More Work, was “‘the 
same or very like’’ that with which he saw Penry correct the proof. All 
that Symmes did, according to Hodgkins, was to find fault with a part 
of one of the books “‘as being without sense,’’ whereupon Penry, not 
Throckmorton, “tooke upon him to put that out, and to write that 
which should supply the same.”®® What Symmes really deposed, accord- 
ing to the extant record, was not that Throckmorton corrected the copy, 
but that he merely asked if the compositor could read the interlined 
manuscript, then read two parts that were not clear, and criticized the 
spelling.* 

Again appealing to Symmes’ testimony no longer extant—if, indeed, 
it ever did exist—Sutcliffe writes that according to Symmes the copy of 
Martin Junior was not found until Throckmorton arrived at the printing- 
room. Symmes therefore believed Throckmorton to be the author. But 
Puckering in his brief against Symmes notes that both Symmes and 
Tomlyn confessed that they printed the “‘same books at the same place,” 
but adds “though hardly they could be persuaded to confess so much 
because as they declared in ye end, Hodgkins had taken an Oath of them 
not to reveale the Bookes which they should print for him.’ Evidently, 
then, they were willing to talk about the actual work of printing but had 
little else to say—nothing, certainly, about the complicated problem 
of authorship. 

Now Sutcliffe, as though he had submitted evidence on the subject, 
asserts that both Martin Senior and Martin Junior were ‘“‘written with 
the very same hand that wrote most of More work for Cooper, which is 
known to be Master Throckmorton’s.”™ He thus not only contradicts 
Hodgkins, who actually worked with the manuscripts and testified that 
they were written in “the same or very like to the hand” with which Penry 
corrected them, but he also disagrees with the opinion of the High Com- 
mission, which among other sound reasons states that More Work “was 
contryved by Penry,” for one of the two handwritings used in this manu- 
script was proved to be his by collation with his manuscripts already 
seized.™ 

As a final proof of Throckmorton’s authorship of Martin Senior and 
Martin Junior, Sutcliffe again turns to Symmes, this time to an extant 
deposition. Symmes declares that Throckmorton, ‘doubting how these 
two books should be printed,” in a whisper asked Hodgkins whether 
Symmes and Tomlyn “were able to serve the turn.”’ But instead of recog- 
nizing in this query the natural interest of a publisher, Sutcliffe asks, 


% Tbid., p. 127. * Tbid., p. 134. % Ibid, p. 135. 
% Ibid., p. 177.  Tbid., p. 117. 
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“Now if he had no hand in those books, what reason had he to be so 
careful for the printing of them?”® 

Turning to the manuscript of More Work for Cooper, seized by the 
Earl of Derby’s men at Manchester,® though Sutcliffe has already 
ascribed it to Throckmorton,” he now asserts that only “half of it” is 
written in Throckmorton’s hand.* In a feeble effort to support this later 
assertion, he again appeals to style: 


The phrase and manner of writing—which are a certain indice and sign of the 
Author’s affections—doth declare from whence the book did come: so scurrilous, 
wicked, and railing stuff could come from no other than Throckmorton. 


Apparently hoping to win his argument through circumlocution, he 
now goes back on himself with, ““He that made Martin Senior and Martin 
Junior made also More Work,” for “‘Simmes and Tomlin do both depose 
that ‘both were written with one hand, and it is already proved that 
Throkmorton was Author of Martin senior and junior.”’ But he had al- 
ready offered as proof of Throckmorton’s authorship of Martin Senior 
and Martin Junior the statement that he wrote More Work.*® And we 
may repeat that Symmes and Tomlyn in their extant depositions had 
nothing to say about authorship; also that. Hodgkins asserted that the 
handwriting of all three manuscripts was “the same or very like,” not 
Throckmorton’s, but Penry’s.° Again contradicting Hodgkins, who 
deposed that the handwriting with which Penry corrected the proof 
closely resembled that of the original, Sutcliffe writes that the manu- 
script of More Work was “‘in divers places corrected and interlined by 
Job Throkmorton’s own hand.” He concludes that “no man useth or 
presumeth to add, detract or alter the original, besides the Author.” 
But even if Throckmorton had corrected the proof—though in the extant 
depositions we find no evidence for believing that he had—we might 
point out that Sharpe named Udall as “corrector” of the Epistle, though 
he believed Penry the author.’ Therefore, contrary to Sutcliffe’s con- 
clusion, it was customary for Martinist authors to ask assistance in 
proof-reading. Sutcliffe here seems to be confusing Hodgkins’ statement 
that Penry corrected the proof with Symme’s deposition that Throck- 
morton, “coming with Penry to the Printers . . . and looking upon the 
written copy, which was interlined in diverse places,” read two passages 
to the compositor.’ 

Next Sutcliffe tells us that Hodgkins made the bargain for printing 


% Tbid., p. 177. % Tbid., p. 117. 97 Tbid., p. 176. 
%8 [bid., p. 178. See also p. 117 for the opinion of the State regarding the two hands in this 
manuscript. % Tbid., p. 177. 100 Jbid., p. 127. 


101 Tbid., pp. 94-95 102 Thid., p. 134. 
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More Work at Throckmorton’s house and that Hodgkins and Symmes 
both testify that while they were printing Martin Senior and Martin 
Junior Throckmorton told Hodgkins that More Work would “come to his 
hands shortly.” And Sutcliffe asks, “If he were not the Author, or at 
least an Actor in it, how could he know how the book should come to his 
hands?” But it was Penry, not Throckmorton, who told Hodgkins that 
at Master Throckmorton’s he should get the manuscript to be printed; 
and it was Penry and Newman who “‘et fall” the manuscript of More 
Work where Hodgkins could pick it up.’ 

Concluding these weak arguments, Sutcliffe declares, “If then Master 

Throkmorton made that booke which is called More Work, then is he 
doubtless Martin Marprelate.” He thus completely forgets that he had 
stated that “the same men were Actors in the libel called More Work and 
in the libel called Hay any Work,” one of whom he admitted to be 
Penry.™ Blind with prejudice he rushes on: 
Let him disguise the name as he will, and call himself now Martin, then Marprel- 
ate; or give to Penry the name of Martin and to himself the name of Marprelate, 
as if Martin Marprelate were a monster compounded of divers persons and much 
wicked scurrility and ribaldry; yet this is certain that Job Throkmorton was 
Author of More Work for Cooper, and that the Author of that book was Martin 
Marprelate: and—to go one strein further—that the same is a most infamous 
wicked, profane and scurrilous libel; the Author whereof deserveth not to live in 
any Christian commonwealth. 


Sutcliffe also ascribes to the pen of Throckmorton “the book called 
Some in his coulours,”’ which according to its title was written in order 
to show “the indifferent reader” how “wretchedly and loosely he [Some] 
hath handeled the cause against Master Penri.” Since Throckmorton does 
not deny it to be his, Sutcliffe insists that “the sauciness of the style doth 
declare who was the author.’!% 

The same quasi-critical test he applies to Martin’s Interim, which he 
likewise attributes to Throckmorton on the following grounds: 


I need not describe unto you the quality of the book. By this you may guess at 
it, that Job Throkmorton was the author of it: a book full of railing and ribaldry, 
of cursing, slander and impiety. 

Whereupon he quotes some of the epithets hurled at the bishops—typical 
Martinist terms—and adds, “But of his kitchen rhetoric I have given 
you a taste before, so that I need not stand upon it.”’ Then with an air of 
finality he concludes, “That it came from Throkmorton, although the 
style may teach you; yet the same is also argued by the hand wherein 
it was written; and for that it came into Scotland together with Job 


109 Tbid., p. 127. 1% Tbid., p. 176. 1% Ibid., p. 179. 
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Throkmorton’s letters, to Penry’s hands: and finally for that as he is 
reported to be the Author of it, so there is no other that is suspected for 
it but he.” Thus Sutcliffe here bases his argument on style—but gives no 
examples; on handwriting—always a questionable test even for the ex- 
pert; and on rumor. 

Finally he takes up The crops and flowers of Bridges’ garden, which he 
insists that Throckmorton both wrote and published. His comments 
here are of interest mainly because they show Throckmorton in what I 
believe to be his true rédle, namely, the publisher of the later Martinist 
tracts. According to the deposition of Newman—no longer extant—he 
found this book while walking with Throckmorton, and Throckmorton 
“dealt earnestly with him to print it.’’ Indeed, from what Sutcliffe tells 
us of Newman’s story, Throckmorton’s only interest in the book lay in 
its printing.’® 

As indication of Sutcliffe’s feeling of compunction at having thus dis- 
torted the facts, even after this bald indictment of Throckmorton he has 
the grace to concede that ‘‘Penry joined with Throgmorton in making 
most of these libels.”’ But he stubbornly maintains, ““Yet was Master 
Throkmorton’s hand either in some part of them, or at the least in the 
dispersing of them.” And he vindictively exclaims, “Let him take heed he 
have not the like issue with him”’ (i.e. hanging). 

From Sutcliffe’s account, then, we are not convinced that Throck- 
morton wrote the Epistle or even the Epitone, but rather that he super- 
vised the printing of Martin Senior, Martin Junior, and Martin’s Interim. 
Indeed, Sutcliffe himself at the end of the Answer best sums up Throck- 
morton’s relation to Penry: 


[Job Throckmorton] was the man that provided printers and merchants for the 
books set out under the name of Martin and Penry, as is evident by the deposi- 
tions of Newman and Holmes, and Hodgeskin and his men. Upon him was the 
special care laid for the correct and orderly printing of all their devices. He sent 
about to London, yea, into France and Scotland about all these matters. He was 
the special agent for John Penry. Augustine Maicock deposeth that he collected 
money in London towards Penry’s relief, and the payment of his debts. 

If any danger were towards the printers and sellers of his books, intelligence 
was given straight to J. Throkmorton ... When John Penry lurked here and 
there like a fox, yet was he never so closely hid but that Throkmorton knew 
where he was ... When the sun began to shine so hot in England that Penry 
could not abide it, but must seek for a colder region to live in; Throkmorton was 
the man that set him in his way, and furnished him with money. If any material 
occurents fell out, he failed not thereof to advertise Penry.'” 


In spite of this clear exposition of Throckmorton’s part in the con- 
troversy, Sutcliffe sums up his argument as follows: 


106 Tbid., pp. 180-181.  ~ 17 Ibid., pp. 181-182. 
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Donald J. McGinn 107 
Wherefore albeit some doubt hath been made heretofore, who was the Author of 
those seditious and impious pamphlets that in front carry the name of Martin: 
yet these reasons grounded upon the depositions and oaths of divers men, and kept in 
records—to be seen of as many as list to take copies of them—being well considered; 
I trust there is none will deny but that Throkmorton was a Principal Agent in 
them all, and the man that principally deserveth the name of Martin.!* 


Apparently it is this passage in italics to which Wilson and Arber refer 
when they assume that Sutcliffe’s story is particularly strong because it 
is based upon lost evidence.'°® With the exception, however, of Newman’s 
testimony on The crops and flowers of Bridges’ garden, Penry’s Appel- 
lation, and Some in his Colours,"° every statement that Sutcliffe makes 
may be found in the State Records collected by Arber, though not always 
under the name of the person to whom Sutcliffe credits it. Hence, the 
lost documents seem to resolve themselves to documents misconstrued 
either through hasty examination or malice. 


On the contrary, all the depositions, reflecting first only current gossip, 
later actual fact, indicate that Throckmorton merely attended to the 
printing of the pamphlets, whereas John Penry was the author. Indeed, 
the author of An Almond for a Parrat, who as mouthpiece for the bishops 
doubtless had access to the evidence in the hands of the High Commis- 
sion and, unlike Sutcliffe, was writing when the public interest in Martin 
was at its height, paid no attention to Throckmorton but unhesitatingly 
named Penry as Martin. Finally, the internal evidence in the pamphlets 
themselves points directly at Penry. 

We therefore find ourselves in complete accord with the closing words 
in the deposition of Henry Sharpe, who when asked whether he had 
“no reasons” than those he had given “whereby he was induced to 
thinke that Penry was the Author of all the said Books of Martin,” 
replied: 

That he never saw or knew any other Man to deale in suche sorte as Penry did 
about them. The Press wherein they were all printed was Penrys, he was the 
the Dealer with Men to print them, he had Books with the first, he could talk of 
them before they were printed, and of the tymes of their coming forth, he di- 
vided stakes . . . with Waldegrave for the Second, third and fourth Martin, and 
afterwards he allowing of Hoskins [i.e. Hodgkins], after seven shillings a Reame 
for the printing... had the Commodity of the Sale of Martin Junior and 
Senior." 

DonaLp J. McGInn 
Rutgers University 
198 Thid., p. 183. The italics are mine. 


10 C.H.E.L. 1, 444, and Arber, op. cit., p. 175. 
N° Tbid., pp. 180-181. 111 Jbid., pp. 103-104. 
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THE OPTICS OF LOVE: NOTES ON A CONCEPT OF 
ATOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY IN THE THEATRE OF 
TIRSO DE MOLINA 


OMEWHAT more than a century and a quarter past, Dugald Stew- 
art, philosopher and critic second only to Sir William Hamilton, 
wrote: 





In considering the phenomena of perception, it is natural to suppose that the 
attention of philosophers would be directed, in the first instance, to the sense of 
seeing. The variety of information and of enjoyment we received by it; the 
rapidity with which this information and enjoyment are conveyed to us; and 
above all, the intercourse it enables us to maintain with the more distant part of 
the universe, cannot fail to give it, even in the apprehension of the most careless 
observer, a preeminence over all our other perceptive faculties. Hence it is, that 
various theories, which have been formed to explain the operations of our 
senses, have a more immediate reference to that of seeing; and that the greater 
part of the metaphysical language, concerning perception in general, appears evi- 
dently, from its etymology, to have been suggested by the phenomena of vision.! 

The wealth of material upon which Professor Stewart draws, in his 
consideration “Of the theories which have been formed by Philosophers, 
to explain the manner in which the Mind perceives external Objects” 
(op. cit., cap. 1), amply testifies to the truth of this theory, which, once 
suggested, appears per se sufficiently obvious to merit our judicial notice. 
Mr. Stewart is not a principal figure—though he is an important one— 
in the present study. His interesting study of sense perception has, in 
particular, furnished much enlightening information along lines to be 
extended infra, and has been of especial value in its account of the his- 
tory of optics. 

Tirso de Molina—pseudonym of Fray Gabriel Téllez, religioso calzado 
of the Order of Merced—scarcely needs introduction to the readers of a 
scholarly journal. His Burlador de Sevilla not only has given rise to an 
entirely novel literary tradition,? but has also furnished the world with 
the second Spanish representative among that trinity of great person- 


1 Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, new ed. (Boston, etc.: Jas. Munroe & 
Co., 1843), pp. 43-44. An “Advertisement,” signed by the author, is dated 1813. 

* So novel, indeed, that via the ministrations of Zorrilla, Byron, Mérimée, e¢ a/., Tirso’s 
drama of mortal sin and procrastination has no longer aught to link it with the Don Juan 
concept of the Present. The Ciné-Wizards and the stuntmen of Hollywood have transformed 
that tragic seducer “‘... voilé de grace et d’élégance....’’ (Hugo, Préface a “Crom- 
well’’) into a fatuous, rope-climbing exhibitionist whose name evokes in the public mind 
confused ideas of harems, synthetic swordplay, and trivial episodes on the level of the bed- 


room farce. 
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ages of which Don Quijote and Faust are co-assigns. It would not appear 
unnatural that the genius which conceived Don Juan Tenorio—eternal 
symbol of amorous incontinence, vestigial atavism of Man’s prehistoric 
polygamy—should speculate upon the nature of Human Love, not as the 
toy engine motivating vain phantasms of Dojia Sol and shades of Dojfia 
Ana, and retinue, but as an organic attribute of Matter, knowledgeable 
as to cause and effect, and obedient to known or discoverable laws. 
Examination of Tirso’s theatre*® will reveal that love and love’s kin- 
dred, viz.: marriage, parental authority in the marriage-by-arrangement, 
prerequisites for happy love, necessity for spiritual correspondencia, and 
above all, the influence of the stars upon Human Love, not infrequently 
commanded the dramatist’s attention.‘ This preoccupation with love 
themes is by no means restricted, as one might suspect, to the cloak-and- 
sword play. Indeed, it is to Tirso’s La eleccién por la virtud (ca. 1622), 
published in the Third Part of his Comedias . . . in the abortive Tortosa 
edition,’ that we are indebted for a most curious passage on contemporary 
concepts of love. These Tirso found convenient to put in the mouth of a 
lowly lacayo,* who debates with his master Césaro, in mock Socratic 
dialogue, a most ridiculous proposition: 
Decro. 2Sélo un mes de ausencia puede 
hacerte que a Laura olvides? 
C£saro. 2Al viento firmeza pides? 
Decio. Viento, amor? 
C£saro. Si, y aun le excede. 
Decro. Varias difiniciones 
he visto suyas, sefior. 
Unos le llaman furor, 
y a sus efectos, pasiones; 
otros dicen que es locura 
o accidente que maltrata; 
otros calidad innata 
que al hombre inclinar procura 


3 I have contrived to look into all of the eighty-odd comedias in the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles, v, ed. Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, 3* ed. (Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 1885); and 
Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, iv and ix, ed. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori (Madrid: 
Bailly-Bailiere € hijos, 1906 & 1907, resp.). 

* See my “Attitude of Tirso de Molina Toward Astrology,”’ Hispanic Review, 1x (1941), 
435, Note 44. 

5 Cotarelo y Mori clarifies, in some detail, the appearance of this Tercera Parte prior to 
the Madrid printing of the Second (vide N.B.A.E., tv, lv-lviii). Hartzenbush (in B.A.E., v, 
xli) has substantially the same explanation in briefer form. 

* Decio’s mean estate does not of necessity disqualify him or reflect upon his competency 
as a witness, even were the medium of expression here of much import. From the lips of 
Sancho Panza issued many a profound truth. 
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que ame de cierta edad 

a quién tiene inclinacié6n, 

quien locura y liviandad. 

El médico dice que es 

cierto humor o destemplanza 

de la sangre; semejanza’ 

el filésofo; interés, 

la dama; y el desvario 

del astrélogo adivina 

que es fuerza de astros que inclina 
a amar el albedrio.® 

Fuego le llamaron ciento, 

pues que abrasa al que enamora, 
y agua le llama el que ignora... ® 


Presently, buffoon end gallant warm to their respective offices as Decio, 
feigning the co-operative Fool, obliges Césaro with the right answers. 


7 On Tirso’s part, a nice feeling for the nuances of philosophical terminology seems in- 
dicated by his choice of semejanza, denoting spiritual equality, rather than igualdad, 
which would have implied an equality of caste and worldly goods. 

8 Not a mere poetical conceit, but a popular misconception of the times. See my “‘Atti- 
tude of Lope de Vega toward Astrology and Astronomy,” Hispanic Review, vi (1939), 208 
and Notes 26-27. Alarc6én furnishes examples (Halstead, “Attitude of Tirso... , ’’ Joc. cit., 
428, Note 30). But outside of the constricted little circles of the Madrilefian and Valencian 
literary worlds, such conceits are rather less common; without the national literature, they 
are very rare indeed. However, Edmund Spenser affords example of love as “ . . . a celestial] 
harmonie/of likely harts composed of starres concent. ..’’ (See Hymne to Beautie, in 
“The British Poets,”’ xi-xiii [bd. in 1 vol.], (Chiswick: Pr. by Carpenter for Wittingham . . . 
et al... . & Carpenter, 1822], 196].) While among the prose writers of the period, Robert 
Burton, in his curious analysis of morbid psychology under title The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1621) considers astral love as a more or less pathological state. (Vide the Third Partition, 
passim, but esp. Section 2: Member 2, Subsection 1; and Member 5, Sub-section 1. In the 
Dell & Jordan-Smith edition [N. Y.: Farrar & Rinehart, 1927], see p. 659 and p. 810. resp.) 

9 La eleccién por la virtud, N.B.A.E., tv, 346. Cotarelo y Mori entertains a rather good 
opinion of this innocuous dramatization of incidents in the early life of Sixtus Quintus, 
witch-hunting Pontiff of the Roman See from 1585-90. Cotarelo characterizes the play’s 
escanas escolares as ‘“‘. .. dignas de estudio, por lo que puedan afectar a la biografia de 
Tirso ...’’ and continues: “‘[son] muy lindos los caracteres femeninos encarnados en las 
dos hermanas del protagonista, mezcla indefinible y picante del candor y malicia, humor 
c4ustico y coraz6n apasionado.”’ (Ibid., lviii.) 

Cf. the passage attributed by Sir William Hamilton (Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, 
ed. Mansel & Veitch [Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1859] 1, 52) to the Elizabethan satirist 
and metaphysical philospher, Sir John Davies, under title On the Immortality of the Soul; 
this is a bitter denunciation of theological speculation on the nature of the soul. The 
“Chertsey Worthies’’ edition of Davies (see Note 28 infra) is not indexed, and I have not 
succeeded in identifying this particular title in the fine-print minutie of tabular matter in 
the Contents. 
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The latter, proposing, refuting, and syllogizing, lures him, skeptical, 
towards the Q.£.D.: 


[Césaro.] ... quien ama 
y al yugo de amor suspira, 
éno es porque primero mira 

Decio. __Es verdad. De lo exterior 
comienza amor su conquista: 
équé infieres? 

Césaro. Vers tu error. 
En fin, que cualquier amor 
tiene principio en la vista.’ 

y el objeto que se ve 
es lo amado. 

DEc10. Vé al efeto. 

Cfésaro. Si haré. Si la dama es el objeto, 
para que en la vista esté 
de quien la ha de amar, no envia 
sujeto suficiente™ copia, 
sujeto si, que ella propria 
mal en los ojos cabrfa.'* 

Fuera de que es circunstancia, 
como muestra la experiencia, 
que entre el objeto y potencia 
haya debida distancia." 


10 Burton (op. cit., Partition 11, Section 2; Member 2, Sub-sec. 2) not only bears this out, 
but cites authority: Lilius Giraldus, Italian scholar of the century just past, otherwise 
known as Giglio Gregorio Geraldi; he also cites Ficinus, or the Humanist, Marsilio Ficino 
(1433-99). 

11 Cotarelo’s note that he has inserted this word for bastante, found in Ortega’s earlier 
edition, constitutes the only comment this editor has made on the matter touched upon 
below, in Note 12. 

12 Even if it be assumed that objeto were intended for the first occurrence here of sujeto, 
the sense still leaves something to be desired. The following paraphrase suggests itself: 
“Should a lady be the object beheld, and if the observer is to become enamored of her, her 
likeness must be transmitted to him. [Therefore, an image of herself, in perspective and to 
scale, must be fashioned. For she, in her very person, scarce would fit within the narrow 
compass of his eyes.”’ 

13 For debida distancia, we are to understand merely that subject and object must be 
sufficiently close to permit a fair-sized image to enter the subject’s eye. This image, as shall 
be shown infra, is to be pretty thoroughly worked over by agencies of the subject’s intellect. 

The entire visual process herein inferred is nicely summarized by Dr. Thomas Reid 
(1710-95), the metaphysical philosopher, as follows: ‘It was the doctrine of Aristotle . . . 
that as our senses cannot receive external material objects themselves, they receive their 
species; that is, their images or forms, without the matter; as wax receives the form of the 
seal, without any of the matter of it. These images or forms, impressed upon the senses, are 
called sensible species; and are the objects only of the sensitive part of the mind; but by 
various, internal powers, they are retained, refined, and spiritualized, so as to become ob- 
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Vengamos al fundamento. 
Las especies que a los ojos 
representan los despojos 
de la dama gno son viento?— 
Si, que para verte a ti, 
desde el lugar donde estas, 
especies al viento das [,] 
las cuales Megan a mf 
y me ensefian tu retrato. 
Todo [lo] cancedo. 

Pues, 
claro est4 que lo que ves 
es el viento, mentecato. 
Luego si ama el pensamiento 
la hermosura que miré, 
y ésta sélo viento fué, 
el amor no es m4s que viento. 


Although this sustained pun of association appear merely an innoc- 
uous sophism laid before a theatre-going public not conspicuous for 
overmuch buen gusto in its dramatic preferences,“ Césaro’s choice of the 
wind as an equivalent to love, because the image travels to the eye 
through an ery medium, bears a striking resemblance to the general 
theory of sense perception formulated by the ancient Atomists, that 


“Perception consists in the changes produced in the soul by the efflu- 
ences which proceed from things and find their way into us through the 
sense organs,” and even more specifically, to Democritus’s teaching that 


Seeing . . . is brought about when the likenesses of the objects which are emitted 





jects of memory and imagination; and last, of pure intellection . . . ”’ (quoted by Stewart, 
op. cit., p. 44-45). That Hamilton has amassed an impressive amount of evidence that the 
“ _, .whole doctrine of species . . . received no countenance from the authority of Aristotle’’ 
(op. cit., 1, 292; ef passim, cap. xxi), in no way reflects upon the succinctness and clarity of 
Reid’s exposition of the doctrine itself. 

44 Tbid. Decio reacts instantly with the animadversion: ‘Then nothing will be so amorous 
as a full-blown balloon, because it’s all wind . . . Now I know that wind, love, lover, and 
bladder, are the same thing.’’ The gracioso, ever a favorite with the cash customers, has the 
last word. . 

15 Paradox of the times and mores appears the disparity between the esthetic and intel- 
lectual measure of Spanish national culture. A Decio from the Pit could, doubtless, recite 
the Seven Myths of Jupiter in prose or verse; Roman or Romance, with variants, parallels, 
and sententious observations of Authority. Yet he signed his name with a cross, counted 
on his fingers, and knew not whether Spain was bounded on the North by France, Muscovy, 
or Grand Canary. 

16 Eduard Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, 13th ed., rev. by W. Nestle, 
transl. L. R. Palmer (N. Y.: Harcourt-Brace, 1931), p. 68. 
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from these objects give a shape to the air which lies before them and the air comes 
into contact with the effluences from our eyes.” 


Nor may we dismiss lightly, besides, the office performed by the atmos- 
phere on behalf of the senses of hearing and olfaction which, with the 
sense of vision, have in common the capacity to experience objects not 
in actual physical contact with the sense organ; and it is not illogical that 
the atmosphere was often assigned the réle of medium for the sight as 
well as for hearing and for the sense of smell.'* The mediumship of the 
atmosphere was not, however, universally acknowledged even among the 
earlier Atomists.’® 

For a proper appreciation of Tirso’s treatment of human love and its 
dependency upon the sense of visual perception, it might be first re- 
called that metaphysicians of both Past and Present have tended to 
divide into two great Schools; one of these, the so-called School of Epi- 
curus, 


. .. seems to have taught that vision is caused by a succession of thin films which 
are emitted from the surface of an object and which enter our eyes, giving us a 
continuous impression of that object. In contrast with these conceptions of light 
as a substance, Aristotle held that it is a quality of the medium between the eye 
and the object. The conflict between these two types of explanation has con- 
tinued down to the present day.” 


An analysis of Tirso’s position with respect to these two Schools being 
neither relevant to the present study, nor properly within its scope,” 


17 Ibid. (The italics are mine.) 

18 The recognition of more than a single class of sense perception is possibly more ancient 
than is suggested by the earliest reference I have happened upon, i.e.: that “Theophrastus 
[B.c.?—287?] . . . seems to have acknowledged a special group of senses that operated by 
‘contact’...’’ (George Malcolm Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological 
Psychology before Aristotle (London, etc.: Allen & Unwin, 1917], p. 25.) Theophrastus held 
that “‘ .. . the air is the common feature of hearing and of smell . . . ,” though his theory of 
vision seems neither positive nor orthodox. (Ibid., p. 27 ff.) 

19 Thus Theophrastus berates Democritus and contends that “ . . . this imprint upon the 
air is an absurdity’’ (De Sensibus, $51), and proceeds to demolish, to his own satisfaction 
at least, the entire mechanistic structure of impressions, images, forms, and effluences so 
essential to the Atomist Philosophy. (See Stratton, op. cit., p. 111; an annotated text of 
De Sensibus occupies pp. 67-117.) 

2 Abraham Wolf, A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries (N.Y.: Macmillan, 1935), p. 244. (The italics are mine.) 

1 Dr. Reid, according to Hamilton (0. cit., 1, 291, quoting the Collected Works), threw up 
his hands, to write: “The whole doctrine . . . concerning the transmission of sensible species 
from objects of sense to the mind, if it be at all intelligible, is so far above my comprehension 
that I should perhaps do it injustice by entering into it more minutely.” It redounds to Sir 
William’s credit that he declined to push in extrem’s the advantage afforded by this ironical 
confession. 
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we may in turn with advantage to a play containing discussion of human 
love in vein rather more serious and in considerably greater detail. 

El amor médico (1625 o poco antes)” may be happily grouped with the 
great body of cloak-and-sword intrigues originated by Lope de Vega, 
but adopted enthusiastically by his colleagues. It first appeared in print 
in the Fourth Part of Tirso’s Comedias. .. (Madrid, 1635); the action 
takes place either contemporaneously, or in the very recent past. 

The versified discourse on love infra is delivered while but two per- 
sonages occupy the stage. This was also the case in La eleccién por la 
virtud. But in the present instance, a monologue substitutes for the rapid 
dialogue of Decio and his master, introduced by the leading query of 
Don Rodrigo, galén, whose case-history recital cues Jerénima, mas- 
querading as a physician, into her psychological and physiological analy- 
sis of the Optics of Love: 


Don Roprico. Amé en fin tan brevemente 
que juzgo por imposible 
que sea amor el que me quema; 
porque si el amor consiste 
en reiterar asistencias, 
comunicar apacibles 
simpatias, y primero 
es forzoso que se incline 
una alma, y que poco a poco 
venga el fuego a introducirse 
por previas disposiciones 
que las contrarias resisten; 
écémo podré yo, dotor, 
en un instante rendirme 
a unos ojos, que tan presto 
me hicieron su combustible?” 


® Cotarelo characterizes this drama as “... comedia indiscutible de TELLEZ.” 
(N.B.A.E., 1x, lxi. The caps are Cotarelo’s.) He also considers that it “‘... alude a las 
aventuras escolares y amorosas de D.* Feliciana de Guzm4n, a quien Tirso casi nombra al 
principio.”’ (Ibid.,) 

% Jer6nima is herself the object of Rodrigo’s desires, and hers the eyes that set him aflame. 
The deception practiced by the dama is heightened by her disguise, which is not, as was so 
often the case, the conventional cape and broad-rimmed hat of nighthawk gallant, but 
attire de médico, con cuello abierto pequeno, sotanilla larga, capa de gorgordn con capilla, y 
guantes. The cowl was doubtless drawn. Dofia Jer6nima, whose preoccupation with medical 
science had been touched upon earlier in the comedia, dons the costume most proper to her 
own unfulfilled desires as well as to the exigencies of the intrigue. The apparel affected is 
that habitually worn by the physician of the Middle Ages and to date (1625), as attested, 
in part, by Paracelsus, who reproaches his colleagues for “ . . . being dressed in velvets and 
silks, having golden rings on their fingers and their hands in white gloves.’”’ (Franz Hart- 
mann, Life of Philippus Theophrastus Bombast . . . (London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, e al., 
188?], p. 179. Reference is to De Separatione Rerum.) 
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DowWa Jerénma. Fildésofo habl4is. Sabed 
que amor, que en la vista asiste, 
es tal vez fascinacién. 
Y ésta, tarde o nunca admite, 
si halla el sugeto bien dispuesto, 
dilaciones; porque el lince 
en un instante penetra 
impedimentos visibles.* 
Llegan, mediante la luz,?* 
especies que se dirigen 
por los rayos visiiales 
al objeto,* y dél reciben 
la calidad contagiosa 
que la retroceder admiten 
los ojos con los retratos 
que traen para que los mire[n.]*” 


* As stands, non sequitur. But we are vis-a-vis with a conceptistic shift of sense from the 
literal to the connotative. For the lynx is love. Compare, for example: ‘‘Al val de Fuente 
Ovejuna / \a nifia en cabellos baja; /. . . ‘ ¢Para qué te escondes, nifia gallarda? / Mis linces 
deseos paredes pasan’.’”’ (Lope de Vega, Obras ..., x [Madrid:... Sucesores de Riva- 
deneyra . . . , 1899], 549. [The italics are mine].) 

% We have seen that, according to Aristotle, vision depended not so much upon the trans- 
mission of species as a physical reality, as upon the suitability of some medium, like the 
ether of outer space. Here, Tirso has emulated the Schoolmen, envisaging light itself as 
such a carrier. Plotinus argued tellingly against the necessity of assuming an agent at all, 
and especially questioned the suitability of light itself. (Amelio-Poryphryian Books, tv, v; 
or, vide Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, ed., Complete Works . . . (London: Bell, cop. 1917), p. 514 
ff., & esp. p. 521.) 

6 In contra-distinction to the matter of Note 25 supra, the Platonic theory of vision 
called for what might be styled a matrix rather than a single medium. “In . . . Plato three 
elements appear to have been necessary to vision. First a visual stream of light or divine 
fire emitted by the eye itself. These visual rays entered into union with the light of the sun, 
and the two together, meeting with a third emanation from the object seen, completed the 
act...’’ (Thomas Preston, Theory of Light, 2d ed. [London: Macmillan, 1895], p. 3. 
Source is evidently the Timaus, cited in the Introduction, with reference to “Jowett, 1, 
538-539, Dialogues.”’) 

37 The singular form mire—not followed by punctuation—appears in Hartzenbusch’s 
3d ed. and also in the 4th [Madrid: Hernando y Cia, 1603], although the plural, and a full 
stop, seems indicated. The fact that both 3d and 4th eds. show a malformed and vertically 
elongated -e, which becomes indistinct toward the right-axis margin, suggests that the final 
-n has failed to leave an impression. To be sure, its lack will not affect the i-e assonance 
commencing with dirigen supra; but since the chain of assonantal rhymes from dirigen to 
viven, below, in alternate lines, shows the plural verb-form in items 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, probably 
the plural was also intended for item 4—a supposition strengthened by the faulty registra- 
tion of the aforesaid -e, and the fact that a period should be found after the mire[n] or after 
the term sentido comin in the next verso. The sentence-stop following mire[n] will relate 
this verb as secondary predicate to the antecedent ojos, which seems a more proper and 
logical construction than is obtained by permitting the sentence to continue un-checked to 
sentido comin, which latter, as Note 28 demonstrates, embodies the functions of all of the 
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Luego el sentido com fin™® 
manda que se depositen 
(dig&moslo ansf) en su sala 
donde materiales viven. 
Toda esta accién es corpérea: 
llega luego el alma,?* y pide 
al entendimiento agente” 





senses without exercising the specific offices of any of them. Furthermore, we have better 
cause to alter Hartzenbusch’s punctuation—or rather, to punctuate Hartzenbush—in the 
faulty line than in the one following, which left a normal impression. And there are yet other 
arguments which may become apparent as soon as one encounters the new sentence 
Manda . . . [cap.], which does not progress any too smoothly to its conclusion. 

38 “This phrase, common sense, meant once something very different from that plain 
wisdom, the common heritage of men, which we now call by this name, having been be- 
queathed to us by a very complex theory of the senses, and of a sense which was the common 
bond of them all, and which passed its verdicts on the reports which they severally made 
to it.’”’ (Richard Chenevix Trench, Select Glosssary of English Words .. . [N. Y.: Blakeman 
& Mason, 1859], p. 40.) An innovation of the Peripatetic Physicists, it implies that “ . . . we 
perceive not through an individual sense but only through the ‘common sensory,’ in which 
the images produced in the sense organs are united. Through this common sensory we 
are enabled to compare and distinguish the perceptions of the various senses, to relate the 
images which they communicate to objects and to become conscious of our perceptions as 
our own.”’ (Zeller, op. cit., pp. 185-186.) That a similar concept existed even before Aristotle 
is implied in Theophrastus’s rejection of “ ... the motion that it [perception in general] 
took place in the body as a whole . . . ’’ (Stratton, op. cit., p. 24.) Sir John Davies affords an 
enlightening example of the usage: ‘“The Commonsence (whose locall scituation sic / The 
Fore-head holdeth) that hath that name assign’d: / Because it first takes common informa- 
tion / Of all the outward Sences in their kinde / . . . And then transmitteth it successiuely 
/ To each more inward Sences faculty.’’ (Mirum in Modum, in Complete Works, ed. 
Alexander B. Grosart, ‘Chertsey Worthies’ Library,’’ [Edinburgh: p. 7, stanza 28 [by 
count].) Thomas Hobbes, referring to the transfer of species from common sense to fancy, 
thence to memory and to judgment in turn, finds the process “ . . . like handling [handing] 
of things from one to another, with many words making nothing understood.” (Of Man, 
Pt. 1, Ch. 2.) And Hamilton defines the expression as “... the expression used in the 
Aristotelic philosophy to denote the Central or Common Sensory, in which the different 
external senses met, and were united.” (Op. cit., 1, 512.) 

29 Tirso has neglected to explain how the soul was apprised of the presence of these 
corporeal species. Fifty or sixty years later, the Cartesian notions of sense perception were 
becoming widely disseminated, and with them the precept that “Without being present 
to the images of the things perceived, the soul could not possibly perceive them.” (Stewart, 
op. cit., p. 56.) 

3° Use of this particular expression is of interest. For “Aristotle distinguished between 
the intellectus patiens and the intellectus agens [entendimiento agente]. The former, perishing 
with the body, by means of the senses, imagination, and memory, furnished the matter of 
knowledge; the latter, separable from the body and eternal, gave that knowledge form. 
Under the impressions of the senses the mind is passive; but while external things rapidly 
pass, imagination does not allow them altogether to escape, but knowledge of them is re- 
tained by the memory. But this knowledge, being the knowledge of singulars, cannot give 
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que las inmaterialice, 

y vuelva espiritiiales; 

y como no se las guise 

a su modo* y proporcione, 
ni las digiere, ni admite.* 
Formada la inteleccién, 

la voluntad, que es quien rige 
todo el hombre, como reina, 
o la reprueba o elige.* 
Destas dos operaciones, 

la primera se divide 

de esotra, por ser corpérea: 
la que en los ojos asiste, 

en un instante retrata 

lo que la mandan que mire,™ 





universal notions, but merely generalized ones. The intellectus agens, however, actually 
evolves the idea which the intellectus patiens potentially possessed. His [Aristotle’s] illustra- 
tion is: as light makes colors existing potentially actually to be, and brings . . . whatever 
was discovered or collected by the intellectus patiens to a new life . . . [so do] the senses per- 
ceive the forms of things expressed in matter, [and so] the intellect comprehends the uni- 
versal form, which, free from the changes of matter, is really prior to it and underlies the 
production of its cause... ’’ (Charles P. Krauth & William Fleming, Vocabulary of the 
Philosophical Sciences, N. Y.: 1878, p. 794. Unfortunate punctuation of the latter part of the 
definition rendered it unintelligible, and I have endeavored to remedy matters by [ ]’s and 
by repunctuation. [The italics are the authors’.].) 

+ A mode is to its underlying substance as the form or shape of an object is to the object 
itself. According to Krauth-Fleming, it is “‘ . . . a variable and determinate affection of a 
substance, a quality which it may have or not, without affecting its essence or existence,”’ 
and hence, “‘The manner in which a thing exists . . . ’’ (Op. cit., pp. 268 & 321, resp.) 

% The soul is preoccupied lest the active intellect “‘boil down,”’ or cause to disintegrate 
the mode of the species in question. This would, of course, effectively destroy the image and 
scatter its components abroad. For the particular function of this intellect active was that 
of Guardian, or Inspector of all in-coming species. These were subjected to an exhaustive 
bio-chemical analysis which was as thorough-going as the crowded facilities of the labora- 
tory would permit. After the examination, no image could be expected to remain; at least, 
not in the original mode of entry. And it was this process of methodical and analytical de- 
struction which the soul, presumably on behalf of the Will, would suspend. 

® This is a statement of rather extraordinary implications. One may rightly question the 
Will’s especial aptitude for the performance of duties so vitally linked with purely sensual 
stimuli and for which the active intellect alone was equipped. It is no great wonder that the 
Will, according to this thesis, has shown itself both inept and liable to the grossest of errors. 
Such a theme is such as would have appealed mightily to the Archpriest of Hita, and we 
may imagine the sort of treatment it would be given at his hands. Here might lie the most 
reasonable explanation of marital incompatability; the mental-cruelty divorce; the bans 
of May and December; the mad-cap elopement, and the general vicissitudes not infre- 
quently associated with the marital estate. 

* Syntactically troublesome, these lines are probably concerned with the transformation 
of the real species in the eye into the enlarged projection-images actually experienced. 
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volviendo con las especies 
que de lo que vié se siguen. 
Si el objeto que miré 

era hermoso, apetecible, 

y conformidad de estrellas * 
causan a que se le incline 

el natural apetito* 

que est4 en la concupicible; 
al momento lo desea, 

si estorbos no se lo impiden. 
La voluntad, que del alma 

es potencia noble y libre, 
viendo espiritualizada 

la imagen con que la sirven, 
produce luego el amor, 

sin que los astros la obliguen,*” 
con la apariencia del bien, 
que es el objeto que sigue; 

y a éste tal, cuando a ella llega 
haciendo que la apadrine 

el apetito animal 

con cartas de favor, rinde 
privilegios voluntarios, 

si no es constante y firme, 

el albedrio se oponga [opone]; 
que el sabio siempre resiste.** 


* The influence of the stars becomes operative only after the Will has indicated its 
favorable decision. 

+ “‘Valesisus defines this love . . . to be an affection of the Powers, Appetite and Reason. 
The rational resides in the Brain, the other in the Liver . . . the heart is affected of both 
and carried a thousand ways by consent.” (Burton, op. cit., Partition 1, Subsection 2; in 
loc. cit., p. 827.) 

37 Vide supra, Note 35. Tirso has often touched upon the matter of the effect of astral 
influence upon Human Love. (See my “Attitude of Tirso...” loc. cit., 428 ff.) Burton 
first appeared to face the issue squarely, finding that for love, ‘Primary causes are the 
heavens . . .’’ (op. cit., Partition 1, Section 2; Member 1, Sub-section 4; in loc. cit., p. 179), 
but proceeds, recanting, that “ . . . they do incline but not compel; no necessity at all, they 
lead, not drive . . .!’’ (The italics are mine.) 

** Thus does Tirso follow the lead of the Church—both Catholic and Reform—in his 
treatment of the Free Will vs. Predestination controversy. Burton, formulating a consensus 
records: “ . . . so gently incline, that a wise man will rule his stars; they rule us, but God 
rules them ...’’ Burton also cites Cajetan’s metaphor of the “... great book, whose 
letters are the stars . . . ’’ and cites also the authority of Johannus de (also written ab) 
Indagine, sixteenth-century writer mentioned in the Index to the Dell & Jordan-Smith 
edition of Burton’s op. cit. as having published a Brief Introductions . . . to Cheiromancie ... 
in London in 1588. There is a card in the Folger Shakespere Library, however, for an edi- 
tion bearing date 1575, and printed by one Thomas Purfoote, in London. 
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Como el alma y sus potencias 
tinen acciones sutiles 

por ser espiritiiales, 

sin que tiempo necesiten, 
obran instanténeamente; 

y asi el amor que las sigue, 
puede, segin m4s o menos 

es su objeto apetecible, 

amar aprisa o despacio;** 

y quien esto contradice, 

no sabe filosofar, 

ni por sabio ha de admitirse. 
De modo, que si al instante 
que vos vuestra dama vistes, 
la amastes, es porque en ella 
vinieron a un tiempo a unirse 
influencias de los cielos, 
simpatias apacibles, 
fascinacién amorosa, 

y proporciones felices.” 


The precise origins of this intricate concept of human love, with its 
curious psycho-physiological inferences and its foundation in the Atom- 
istic Philosophy," is not at present in judicature. But its significance as 
a versified dramatic device insinuated not undeftly in a popular comedia 
calls for comment, if not for interpretation. For whether or no one 
accepts the judgments of Américo Castro versus the thesis of incon- 
sciencia genial in the production of a masterpiece such as the Quijote, 
it would appear quite inescapable that El amor médico was, in so far as 
the love passages are concerned, premeditated and anticipated with de- 
liberate intent and with conscious objectivity verging upon didacticism. 
The nature of the topic itself almost precludes fortuitous inclusion, while 
the very form in which Tirso’s concepts are clothed, in turn, credits the 
theory that Jerénima’s soliloquy was compounded of the classic ingre- 


39 To this rationalized conclusion, contrast: “‘These violent delights have violent ends, 
/ And in their triumph die. The sweetest honey / Is loathsome in its own deliciousness / And 
in the taste confounds the appetite. / Wherefore, love moderately; long love doth so. / Too 
swift arrives too tardy as too slow.’’ (Romeo and Juliet, 1, vi, 9-15.) 

«© El amor médico, B.A.E., Vv, 394. I have retained the spelling as it occurred, but stand- 
ardize written accent-marks and render letters at the beginning of each new verso, subject 
to the usual exceptions, in /.c. to conform with contemporary usage. 

“1 One might even say “... in Atomicity,” for Tirso deals as much with a pseudo- 
scientific theory of optics as with a purely philosphical abstraction. 

* See El Pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid: . . . Casa Ed. Hernando, 1925), p. 16. 
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dients, perspiration and inspiration, in joint proportion of, say, ninety and 
ten, respectively. 

From the standpoint of metaphysical philosophy, the passages in 
question would appear to be the handiwork of a fairly talented aficionado 
whose amateur standing is, however, amply attested by non-professional 
lapses and hiatuses which would have worked to the disconfiture, if not 
the ruination, of any professional metaphysical philosopher who would 
be so indiscreet as to acknowledge his authorship. In evidence we might 
consider the poet’s tendency to crisscross along the lines laid down by the 
various Schools. This inconsistency and its manifestations become appar- 
ent upon relatively little study of the history of optics, and would have 
brought down upon a metaphysicist an avalanche of the sort of criticism 
of which only a philosopher is capable when demolishing one of his own 
colleagues.* Be this as it may, it is highly probable that in their present 
poetic form the concepts of love described herein are the work of Tirso 
alone, though it is conjecturable whether they are offered us as scientific 
truth recast in poetry; as a mingling of genuine metaphysical theory with 
fantastic nonsense; or, conceivably, with some special significance now 
lost in the mists of time.“ 

We are, in any event, enabled to judge that if Tirso has made effective 
use of his talent to amuse, his real genius lies in the exercise of his calling 
rather than in any ability to retain philosophic formulae in all their fine 
detail and minutiz. For although he has been seen to employ the techni- 
cal terminology of Philosophy in accordance with the accepted usage of 
philosophers themselves, his subject matter has not been presented with 
out flaw or defect. And although the totality of effect achieved is impres- 
sive, specific items of the recitals, upon close scrutiny, will be found to be 
based upon superficial knowledge alone. The net effect proclaims the 
verses to be the work of one who has read with an eye to vocabulary and 
a mind not insensible to the dramatic possibilities of all that comes be- 
fore it. 

This is as it should be. One scarcely should expect a dramatist or clerk 


® The name of Theophrastus almost invariably suggests itself whenever one thinks both 
of criticism and metaphysics simultaneously. For sheer irascibility tempered with an un- 
compromising sense of intellectual integrity and contempt of iconoclasm, few surpass the 
author of Characters and De Sensibus. Theophrastus bitterly assailed such as Parmenides, 
Plato, Empedocles, Alcamzon, Anaxagoras, Clidemus, and Diogenes, to say nothing of his 
demolition of Democritus’s atomistic view of sense perception—a task to which the Second 
Part of the De Sensibus is dedicated. (Stratton, op. cit., p. 67 ff.) 

“ Not impossibly, the state of mind rendering such conceits comprehensible is now past 
and gone beyond any recall; save in a general way, that instantaneous insight into matters 
such as Astral Love, once the heritage of the lowliest occupant of the Pit, has drifted forever 
beyond the grasp of even our most enlightened scholars and philosophers. 
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to rework into verse without error so intricate a description as that of the 
relation of human vision and human love.“ For doubtless Tirso knew 
rather less of his metaphysical philosophy than he thought; though he 
must have known considerably more than might be expected of a Span- 
ish monk or Spanish dramatist of the 1620’s—or, for that matter, any 
decade before or since. 

However Tirso may have acquired his rather extraordinary—if some- 
times chaotic—philosophical lore, the manifestations of this knowledge 
contain, apparently, not one iota of information to suggest their origin, 
nor a single intimation as to whether Tirso included his poetical fantasy 
in El amor médico with an object in mind, or whether it is yet another of 
the digressions not uncommon to his theatre.“ 

The discovery that this early seventeenth-century dramatic genius 
worked sometimes far afield, away from familiar cloister and writing- 
desk, gratifies in one respect if it disappoints in another. For if in this 
romanesque treatment of love at first sight, where poetic fancy embroi- 
ders upon philosophic fact, an unusual concept of romantic love is re- 
vealed, the dramatist Fray Gabriel Téllez remains as enigmatic as of old, 
personally taciturn and shrouded in mystery. 

Frank G. HALsTEAD 

(University of Illinois) Lt., Signal Corps, A. V. S. 

“I am inclined to recall an ancient saying, applicable to any feat out of the ordinary 


to the effect that one is not surprised so much that it has been accomplished fairly success- 
fully, but that it has been done at all. 

“ The latter suggestion will, I suspect, satisfy the majority of students. Tirso’s occasional 
garrulousness on topics totally foreign to his subject—for example, the famous. description 
and eulogy of the city of Lisbon, in the Burlador—is well established. Excepting the exist- 
ence of some gato encerrado in Dofia Jer6nima’s soliloquy, we are dealing with but one of 
those fleeting whims that wholly engrossed the poet for an hour or a day, to be as soon for- 
gotten. 














VI 
CALDERON’S SILVAS 


HE silva is a form of verse which was used by Lope de Vega in in- 
creasing quantity from about 1620.’ Though it never rose to take a 
place among the most popular meters, Lope used as many as 259 lines 
of silvas in La Noche de San Juan (Acad. N., VIII), of 1631, and 255 
lines in Las bizarrtas de Belisa (Acad. N., XI), of 1634.2 This represents 
respectively 8.5 and 9.3 per cent of the total number of lines in the play. 
Among plays of less certain date, La boba para los ostros y discreta para 
st has 315 lines of silvas, or 11.1 per cent of the play in that meter, while 
Mads pueden celos que amor has 304 lines of silvas, representing 11.4 per 
cent of the total number of lines.* This trend towards a freer use of silvas 
in the drama was likewise reflected in the works of other writers.‘ 
In this connection, a close study of the silvas of Calderén, at first quite 
a faithful disciple of Lope, appears in order. Though I have previously 
analyzed Calderén’s versification with a view to discovering criteria for 
the dating of undated plays,’ the attention given to the silvas was in- 
sufficient to furnish a clear picture of Calderén’s use of this meter. Since 
Professor Morley’s division of silvas into four types* does not always 
adequately describe Calderén’s silvas, their treatment in detail in a sepa- 
rate study has seemed advisable. 
A complete table of silvas in Calderén’s comedias follows.’ 


1 See Morley and Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (New York, 
1940), pp. 30-31. 2 See Morley and Bruerton, op. cit., p. 175. 3 Ibid., p. 215. 

* See S. G. Morley, “The use of verse-forms (strophes) by Tirso de Molina,” B Hi, vir 
(1905), 387-408; “El uso de las combinaciones métricas en las comedias de Tirso de 
Molina,”’ ibid., xvr_ (1914), 177-208; ‘‘Studies in Spanish Dramatic Versification of the 
Siglo de Oro. Alarc6n and Moreto,’’ Univ. Calif. Publ. Mod. Philol., vir (1918), 131-173. 

5 Hilborn, A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca (Toronto, 1938). 

6 These are: Type 1 (rimed aAbBcC, etc.); Type 2 (long and short lines rimed irregularly, 
some unrimed lines, no fixed order of length); Type 3 (all long lines, 50 per cent to 98 per 
cent rimed, no fixed order, usually in pairs); Type 4 (long and short lines mixed irregularly, 
all rimed in pairs). See Morley, ‘Studies in Spanish Dramatic Versification, etc.,”’ ébid., pp. 
141-143; Morley and Bruerton, of. cit., p. 12. 

7 This table shows analyses of silvas of all comedias printed in Hartzenbusch’s edition in 
BAE except El condenado de amor, which does not appear to have been written by Calderén. 
(See Hilborn, op. cit., p. 75.) I have included Amor, honor y poder, the versification of which 
seems genuinely Calderonian, and excluded La selva confusa (not in BA E) because of its non- 
conformity in many respects to Calder6n’s usual versification pattern at the time of its 
presentation. Its silvas are treated in some measure by Morley and Bruerton (op. cit., 
pp. 340-341). Dates preceded by ‘“‘ca.’”’ in the tables are those drawn from my previous 
study. Other abbreviations are: c—comedia; a—auto; E—entremés, etc.; D—date; v— 
Volume and page (Hartzenbusch’s edition in BAE except for autos, for which references 
are to Pando y Mier’s edition); t—number of lines; Rp—rimed in pairs; pc—per cent of 
lines rimed in pairs; on—other rimes; unr—unrimed; Pc.7’s—per cent of 7’s. 
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144 Calderén’s “Silvas” 

From these tables we see that Calderén began by writing silvas which 
are by definition consistently of Type 2, though they are rarely far re- 
moved from Type 4. Always more than half the lines, and sometimes 
nearly all, are rimed in pairs. In certain cases the departure from Type 4 
is so slight as to render it most probable that the imperfect text alone is 
responsible for the technical transmutation to Type 2. All the usual 
rime-schemes are present in the period 1623-25, and there is an appreci- 
able proportion of unrimed lines. After the rimed couplet, no particular 
type of rime is especially favored. About one-third of the lines, on the 
average, are heptasyllabic. Beginning in 1628, we discover a sudden 
turn in favor of pure Type 4. There are a very few cases of unrimed lines 
—so few that their authenticity becomes decidedly suspect. A further 
development is found in the increasing number of heptasyllabics, which 
now generally comprise more than 40 per cent of the lines. From 1633 
to 1636 we have a period of indecision. Both Type 2 and Type 4 occur, 
though again Type 2 usually approaches Type 4. The axa rime, fairly 
frequent in the plays of 1623-25, no longer occurs in the dated plays, 
though there are a few occurrences in plays whose versification other- 
wise harmonizes with that prevailing in this period. This period also 
differs from the earliest period in its almost total lack of unrimed lines. 
The number of heptasyllabics decreases to about the same proportion 
as that found in the earliest plays, thus marking a quick recession after 
the flurry of 1628-32. The period 1637-42 shows another reversal to 
something resembling an earlier practice. The silvas are again mainly of 
Type 4, with two unrimed lines which appear almost certainly to be un- 
authentic. The silvas of this period are distinguished from those of 
1628-32, however, by the relative infrequency of the heptasyllabic verses. 
Unlike all other factors, which revert to an earlier pattern, the hepta- 
syllabics suffer a further reduction. Apart from the silvas of pure Type 4, 
one abba rime and one quintilla rime occur in plays not definitely dated, 
but which appear from other features of their versification to belong to 
this period. Up to 1642, then, we observe an alternation every few years 
between a prevalence of Type 2, which with Calderén generally con- 
sisted mainly of rimed couplets, and a prevalence of more than 99 per 
cent pure Type 4. In Type 2, next to the rimed couplet, no particular 
rime scheme is favored, but axa rimes are rare after 1625. In Type 4, 
there is at first a tendency towards a larger proportion of heptasyllabics 
than in Type 2, but from 1637 the proportion of heptasyllabics in Type 4 
continues the downward trend observed in the Type 2 of 1633-36. Silvas 
occur in greatest quantity in the period 1628-36, while as early as 1640 
we find a play totally void of silvas. 

While this fluctuation is taking place in the structure of the silvas in 
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the comedias, the autos of the same period reflect nothing of the trends 
noted. The earliest autos contain no silvas, though they are written at 
a time when this type of verse is very prominent in the comedias. When 
first used (in 1634), Type 4 alone occurs, and this practice continues 
until 1644, when one abab rime is inserted. With this exception, pure 
Type 4 continues in dated autos until 1649. In autos dated only by verse, 
some silvas of Type 2 appear at the very end of this period. It is note- 
worthy that no unrimed lines occur in the auéos’ silvas until 1648. 

Between 1642 and 1648 we have no dated comedias. From 1648, Type 2 
again becomes prominent, though Type 4 appears also. The Type 2 
silvas begin now, however, to have many more quintilla rimes than 
formerly. In dated plays, no further abab rimes occur, though there are 
a few in plays whose general versification pattern otherwise harmonizes 
best with that found in these years. axa rimes are still rigorously ex- 
cluded. The frequency of the silvas falls still a little lower, as does also the 
proportion of heptasyllabics. The settled habit of Calderén is now to 
write either pure Type 4 or Type 2 with a very large proportion of rimed 
couplets (with rare exceptions), the balance of the rimes being mainly of 
the quintilla type. In 1660, however, Calderén takes a new turn. Type 4 
silvas again become the rule, but occasionally a rime scheme proper to 
Type 2 creeps in. Altogether, from 1660 to 1663, there are in dated plays 
only two quintilla rimes and two abab rimes, while in plays dated by 
verse, only one quintilla rime breaks the continuity of the Type 4 silvas. 
Only one unrimed line occurs in this period, according to Hartzenbusch’s 
edition. Then, when Calderén resumes writing for the stage after the 
death of Philip IV, Type 2 appears in greater prominence than at any 
time since 1625. The only passage of Type 4 occurring after 1663 is found 
in Calderén’s last play, Hado y divisa de Leonido y Marfisa, of 1680. In 
Type 2, next to the rimed couplets, which still make up from 75 to 95 
per cent of the lines of a passage, the guintilla rime definitely overshadows 
all other rimes. 

In the meantime, Calderén’s autos have lost their independence from 
the comedias in the matter of silvas. In the period 1650-59 there is no 
conspicuous difference in the relative quantity or in the character of this 
type of verse as found in comedias and autos. The return to almost pure 
Type 4, however, which we have noted in the comedias in the period 
1660-63, is postponed in the auéos until the years 1663-64. Subsequent 
to that date, no differentiation is possible between the silvas of the two 
types of drama. 

Thus far, we have given no consideration to the possibility of the occur- 
rence of Type 1 silvas. In La vida es sueho, we find a passage of 34 lines 
of which exactly half the lines are heptasyllabic. In two cases, however, 
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there is not the alternation of short and long lines that is necessary for 
Type 1. This passage, therefore, must be regarded as technically of 
Type 4, though the general appearance of the passage is that of Type 1. 
In La seftora y la criada we find six lines of alternating heptasyllabics and 
hendecasyllabics followed by liras. The six lines are of pure Type 1 as 
far as they go, but many passages of Type 4 or Type 2 have the appear- 
ance of Type 1 for a number of lines. The Type 4 silvas of the opening 
scene of La vida es suefo, indeed, follow the scheme of Type 1 for the 
first 48 of the 102 lines of the passage. In La purpura de la rosa, a zar- 
zuela, and in Celos, aun del aire, matan, a fiesta cantada, we find Type 1 
silvas to the extent of 30 lines and 26 lines, respectively. These plays were 
written at a time when normally less than one-third of the silva lines were 
heptasyllabic, which renders it less probable that the Type 1 scheme 
represents an accidental uniformity in Type 4 silvas. In both cases, how- 
ever, the play in which the type occurs is of a special lyric character. 

A word about the shorter dramatic forms seems in order. In the 
jacaras entremesadas no silvas occur. All the entremeses have pure Type 4 
silvas, but with a remarkably small proportion of heptasyllabics (from 
2.8 to 28.8 per cent of the lines). The two mojigangas have Type 2 bor- 
dering closely upon Type 4, one containing an abba rime and an un- 
rimed line, the other a guintilla rime. 

The general character of Calderén’s silvas appears thus to be as follows: 

(1) According to Professor Morley’s definition of the four types, 
Calderén wrote only Type 4 and Type 2, with two occurrences of Type 1 
in plays of a special character. 

(2) Type 2 usually remains close to Type 4, and Type 4, especially in 
the period 1628-32, is often very close to Type 1. There is thus no clear- 
cut division between types. A casual rime proper to Type 2 is often in- 
serted in what otherwise would be Type 4, and a sudden appearance of 
two consecutive hendecasyllabics converts into Type 4 many silvas 
which have appeared to be of Type 1. 

(3) After many fluctuations, Calderén came finally to favor a pre- 
ponderance of rimed couplets with a thin admixture of quintilla rimes 
and a few other rimes, and with a strong predominance of hendeca- 
syllabics over heptasyllabics. 

On the whole, it appears from our analysis that Calderén regarded 
Type 4 silvas as his basic type, but often, by refusing to be bound by so 
rigid a pattern, he converted them into technical examples of Type 2. 

Apart from purely technical considerations, the function of silvas in 
Calderén’s plays constitutes an intriguing problem. Close examination 
fails to yield a totally satisfactory solution. As for poetic effects, nearly 
the whole gamut is run—from the buffooneries of the gracioso to the 
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lofty metaphors of Segismundo’s praise of beauty in the second silva 
passage in La vida es suefio. There are narrative, lyric, and dramatic ele- 
ments, in isolation or all intermingled; there are notes of irresponsible 
gayety, harassing perplexity, and cruel torment. Moreover, consistency 
of tenor throughout a long passage of silvas is rare, so that a detailed 
cataloguing according to content or effect is not feasible. 

There are certain types of passages, however, for which Calderén 
apparently thought si/vas unsuited. One of these is extended narrative. 
Though we find an instance of sustained narrative in silvas in Professor 
Northup’s edition of Casa con dos puertas,® based upon D. José Cal- 
derén’s Primera parte, this passage is totally irrelevant to the plot, giv- 
ing us merely an account of a hunting expedition. In other editions the 
passage is expunged. It appears that an exception must be made for 
purely episodical narrative, without bearing upon the plot. Silvas were 
also rejected by Calderén as a vehicle for sustained lyricism of high in- 
spiration. His many lyric effusions in si/vas are not diregt and spon- 
taneous utterances charged with emotion, but rather they are argumen- 
tations or cavillings filled with metaphorical subtleties. Furthermore, it 
is rare that a silva passage holds to the lyric note from beginning to end. 
Silvas are also avoided for passages of swift dramatic action and for 
those passages which show the dire consequences of the continual con- 
flict between human desires and the stern exigencies of honor. 

It appears, then, that Calderén relegated silvas to a distinctly second- 
ary position in function as well as in quantity. Whatever notes are struck 
by his silvas, he did not employ them for his tensest drama or his loft- 
iest lyric. He used them rather for descriptive passages—from outer 
scene to inner heart pangs—and for general exposition of situation. In 
the opening lines of La vida es suefo, Rosaura’s description and expo- 
sition of her entrance into Poland is in silvas. Discussions with gracioso 
or confidante, with their frequent controversial note, are also often in 
silvas. Sometimes a character argues with himself in silvas, as in the 
latter part of the last silva passage in La dama duende. It so seems that 
silvas, as a general rule, mark a lull in the action proper, and often they 
are used for scenes unessential to the plot. In the silva passages, great 
events are not happening, but are being revealed or forecast. The silvas 
often bear a portent of tragedy, as at the close of the second act of 
El médico de su honra or at the end of the first silva passage in El mayor 
monstruo los celos. They sometimes lead up to an extended narrative, as 
in the second passage in Casa con dos puertas or the first passage in El 
médico de su honra. In many cases the uneven, faltering course of the 
action and the varied tones of the poet’s lyre are in keeping with the 


* Northup, Three Plays by Calderén (Heath & Co., 1926), pp. 80-84. 
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roughish effect caused by the intermingling of hendecasyllabics and 
heptasyllabics. Sometimes, too, the slowing of the action suggests a 
slackening of speed to mitigate the jolts of a road roughened by silvas. 
In all this, as stated, broad limits for the use of silvas are indicated, 
and close, definite cataloguing is impracticable. It may safely be said, 
however, that silvas were frequently used by Calderén in passages pre- 
paratory to high points of action, for expository, argumentative, or 
episodical scenes, but not for grand tragedy or singing lyric. 
Harry W. HILBorn 


Acadia University, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia 








VII 


THE VOGUE OF DECADENT FRENCH TRAGEDIES 
IN SPAIN—1762-1800 


NVESTIGATION has revealed that a number of the minor writers, 

the decadent writers of neo-classical French tragedies, contributed a 
comparatively large number of dramas which were accorded wide and 
enthusiastic acceptance in Spain during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The chief reasons for this wide acceptance are that they came at 
a time when the greatest efforts were being made to introduce the neo- 
classic tragedy into Spain,' and that these same tragedies had been first 
accepted with applause in Paris. If Crébillon’s Rhadamiste et Zénobie 
seemed so good to Paris audiences that they applauded it thirty-three 
times during the first year of its appearance,’ why should Spaniards not 
feel safe in adapting it to their stage? Paris had been forming a taste for 
neo-classic tragedy during a period of two hundred years; it was the home 
of modern tragedy, and what Paris applauded, certainly Madrid could 
accept with assurance. 

Taste in tragedy had been decaying along with tragedy itself. Luzan 
had been keen enough to detect this when he was in Paris at the middle 
of the century,’ but Spaniards on the whole did not possess Luzan’s 
aesthetic penetration. The result is that three or four tragedies of the 
decadence are among those which received the warmest acceptance in 
Spain. Taste was at low ebb and melodrama satisfied the requirements 
of the spectators. Translations of De Belloy’s Zelmire, Lemierre’s 
Hypermnesire, Crébillon’s Electre, and an adaptation of the latter’s 
Rhadamiste et Zénobie form the group of decadent tragedies which were 
appla uded the most. To these we may add an adaptation of Le Cid and 
one of Andromaque‘ and we have the sum total of French classical trage- 
dies that were accorded anything like popular applause during the latter 
half of the century. 

Though a larger number of the tragedies of Voltaire were translated 


1 Cf. “The Campaign to Substitute French Neo-Classical Tragedy for the Comedia’ 
1737-1800,” PMLA, Liv, no. 1 (1939), 184-211. 

2 Joannidés, A., La Comédie Francaise de 1680 a 1900 (Paris, 1901). A note at the head of 
the translation reveals the attitude of Spanish enthusiasts: ““Rhadamisto y Zenobia, tragedia 
francesa de Mr. de Crébillon; Esta pieza tiene la gloria de haberse representado treinta dias 
seguidos en Paris, como su Autor la de que Luis XV honrase su memoria con el magnifico 
Monumento que mand6 erigirle. Ofrecela al teatro Espafiol D.A.B.N. (Madrid, 1784). 

3 Memorias literarias de Paris (Madrid, 1751), pp. 84-85. 

“Cf. “Corneille in Spain in the Eighteenth Century,” Romanic Review, xxiv, no. 1 
(1933), 21-29; and “‘Racine’s Tragic Art in Spain in the Eighteenth Century,’’ PMLA, 
LIV, no. 4 (1939), 1059-76. 
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in the second half of the century than of any other single author, only 
one of them acquired popularity on the stage before the 1800’s.° 


I. PIERRE LAURENT DE BELLOY 


De Belloy’s Zelmire was one of the first of the French tragedies to be 
put on the stage of the municipal theatres of Madrid and it was re- 
peated more regularly perhaps than any other one. It was first played 
at the Théatre Frangais in May, 1762. The echo of its success® in Paris 
no doubt was heard in Madrid and Olavide translated it during the same 
year’ for his private theatre. 

This drama reveals the decadent taste of the times. The plot is compli- 
cated with innumerable episodes and an improbable lack of understand- 
ing among the characters. In short the simplicity of the school of the 
seventeenth century has been supplanted by complication of action and 
extraneous aids to excite the emotions momentarily. The result is melo- 
drama. 

The translation is in romance of eight syllables. The five acts of the 
original have been kept but the divisions of scenes have been eliminated. 
The translator has permitted himself other liberties with the structure 
of the tragedy. 

Celmira was one of those translations which enjoyed the greatest 
popularity in Spain. It was performed at the Cruz and Principe with 
fair frequency and with success.* It averaged at least one run per year 
at one of the municipal theatres fron 1787 to the end of the century. 
Of the translations probably Hipermenestra alone could rival it in popu- 
larity. 


5 Cf. “‘Voltaire’s Tragic Art in Spain in the Eighteenth Century’ Hispania, xx11, no. 3 
(1939), 273-284. 

6 Petite bibliothéque des thédtres (Paris: chez Belin, 1789), x1x, 5. 

7 Memorial literario, September, 1785. 

8 The Memorial literario of September (1785), ascribed its success to the type of plot and 
the acting: 

“Esta tragedia traducida del Francés de Mr. Du (sic) Belloy y representada en 1762 
agrada en nuestro teatro, por la maravillosa piedad de una hija para con su padre, el con- 
traste de los efectos que resultan de las varias mutaciones de la fortuna de los personages 
y propiedad de los caracteres. Afiadese a esto el esfuerzo de la representacién por la Actora 
que la executa, concurriendo igualmente los demAs al agrado del pdblico, en las frequentes 
representaciones de esta Tragedia.”’ 

In 1781 it was played in August and September by La Tirana with success. She repeated 
it in July, 1782, and again in May, 1785. In 1787 it ran from October 13 to 16 at the Cruz. 
The box receipts ranged from 3095 to 7433 reales. It was repeated several times between 
1789 and 1798. In 1798 it ran from February 5 to 8 inclusive. The box receipts amounted 
to average sums, viz., 1568 to 2886 reales. 
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Another tragedy® by De Belloy, Le Siége de Calais, was translated into 
Spanish by Luciano Francisco Comella. The original was first played at 
the Théatre Francais on February 15, 1765. The translation, which is 
perhaps better described if it is called an adaptation, is published in 
Volume x1 of the Coleccién de las mejores comedias nuevas que se van 
representando en esta corte. It was played at the Cruz from June 11 to 16, 
1790.'° 


Il. LEMIERRE 


Hypermnesire. Among the tragedies translated by Pablo de Olavide 
is Lemierre’s Hypermnesire. The translation is made in Olavide’s usual 
manner—in eleven-syllabled assonant verses, giving the sense quite 
accurately, without trying to translate the expression. 

Olavide feels that he has to explain the situation to the audience 
through the mouth of the characters. The French original allows the 
action to explain the situation. 

The style is mediocre and often falls into arid prosiness. 

Hipermenestra had been performed in Madrid as early as 1764 by 
Maria Ladvenant y Quirante with unusual suecess. Maria Bermejo" 
began the new theatrical season of 1788 with Hipermenestra at the Prin- 
cipe. It ran from April 23 to 29 inclusive. The announcements of the 
Principe in the Diario de Madrid of the dates cited read: “Hipermenestra, 
en 5 actos, que se representan seguidos, haciendo el papel de primera 
Dama Maria Bermejo... .’’ The action of the tragedy was not inter- 
rupted by any entremés or sainete. The order of the program follows the 
directions given by Luzdn and Montiano, who had urged in the fifties 
that theatre programs should be reformed to imitate those of Paris. 
These performances of Hipermenestra were an entire success from every 
point of view. The box receipts on the first night amounted to 7043 reales ; 
April 24, 6377 reales ; April 25, 5276 reales ; April 26, 4909 reales ; April 27, 
5400 reales ; April 28, 4028 reales ; April 29, 2986 reales.” This is unusually 
good, for the average receipts for performances of popular comedias were 
between 3000 and 5000 reales. 


* A third tragedy by this author, Gabrielle de Vergy, performed for the first time at the 
Théatre Francais on July 12, 1777, was translated twice; one by Diego Rején de Silva and 
once by Manuel Garcfa Suelto. Both of these translations belong to the nineteenth century. 

10 Coe, Ada M., Catdélogo bibliogréfico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en los periddicos 
de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819 (Baltimore, 1935), p. 207. 

11 For information on these two actrices cf. Cotarelo’s studies: Marta Ladvenant y Qui- 
rante, primera dama de los teatros de la corte (Madrid, 1896) and Don Ramon de la Cruz y sus 
obras (Madrid, 1899), p. 482, respectively. 18 Diario de Madrid for the dates cited. 
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On the second day of the performance, April 24, the Diario de Madrid" 
published an octave in praise of Bermejo and her acting, and on April 
30, in the same periodical, Trigueros published a review of the tragedy, 
the acting, and the staging, and paid enthusiastic tribute to Maria 
Bermejo. He wished to demonstrate the possibility of tragedy in Spain 
when it was staged in the proper fashion and acted with the necessary 
decorum and correct method of declamation. 

In spite of its success, Hipermenestra does not appear again in the 
theatre announcements of the Diario de Madrid until 1793, when it 
was played in April, May, and November. It was repeated in 1796 at 
the Principe, in 1797 at the Cafios del Peral, in 1798 and 1799 at the 
Cruz. It always ran from two to five days and the box receipts indicate 
that it enjoyed a popularity equal to that of the average comedia. At 
the Sitios Reales it was no doubt applauded as much as at the popular 
theatres. Unfortunately, the theatre records of the Sitios, if they exist, 
have not been located and we must limit outselves to general conclusions 
based upon incidental comments. 

In 1764, to celebrate the occasion of the betrothal of Marie Louise, 
daughter of Charles III to Peter Leopold, Archduke of Austria, later 
Emperor of Germany, all the foreign representatives in Madrid gave 
theatrical performances. The Austrian Ambassador, Count Rosenberg, 
held a three-day féte. On the second night Olavide’s Hipermenestra was 
given. In these performances, professional actors took the réles.“ It 
becomes more and more evident that the neo-classic tragedy was the 
genre 2 la mode. The élite of society were no longer satisfied with come- 
dias ; these were not sufficiently intellectual and sophisticated. 

A translation of Lina is attributed to Olavide also."* The action of 
Lina takes place in South America among the Araucanians. It is an 
imitation of Voltaire’s Alzire. 

The translation is in eleven-syllabled romance and holds closely to 
the original. Lina was performed in Olavide’s private theatre, at the 
Sitios Reales, and, later, it appeared a few times at the municipal 
theatres of Madrid. 

Ill. CREBILLON 

Electre was translated into Spanish by an anonymous writer in 1781 
in honor of the famous tragédienne, Maria Bermejo. It was corrected by 
C4ndido Maria Trigueros,™ the official corrector for the theatres of 


3 vit, 451. 4 Cotarelo, Don Ramén de la Cruz y sus obras, p. 55 and note (2). 

15 T have seen two editions of this translation, one by Carlos Gibert y Tut6, Barcelona, 
without date, and one by Pablo Nadal, Barcelona, 1798. Both are printed anonymously. 

16 Trigueros’ corrected MS with a brief advertencia is in the Biblioteca Municipal of 
Madrid, Sig. 28-10. The corrector’s part consists chiefly in touching up the diction and the 
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Madrid, and it was performed by Bermejo at the Principe in September, 
1788. It ran from the thirteenth to the twenty-first inclusive and was 
received with applause by the neo-classicists.'’ Its success from the 
financial standpoint was also moderately good. The box receipts ranged 
from seventeen hundred reales to over four thousand eight hundred a 
night for the first four evenings, as reported by the Diario de Madrid. 
The order of performance imitated that of the French theatres. The 
notice in the Diario de Madrid reads as follows: “En el Coliseo del 
Principe por la compafiia de Martinez, la Tragedia neuva la Electra en 
cinco actos, con tonadilla, y el saynete por fin de fiesta.”"* The five 
acts of the tragedy were not interrupted. 

This translation of Electre is one of the most interesting of those made 
in the century, because it is probably the only one in which the translator 
has improved upon the structure of the original. When Spanish transla- 
tors took very much liberty with French neo-classic tragedies, the result 
was generally in detriment to the unity of the action—the structure of the 
drama was greatly weakened. That is not true in this case. The translator 
has taken the liberty of simplifying Crébillon’s heavy plot and has greatly 
improved it. In the original Crébillon complicates the action by bringing 
in the love affairs of Itys and Iphianassa. These two intrigues are elim- 
inated from the action by the translator and only the parts essential to 
the story are narrated now by Aegisthus, now by Clytemnestra, or some 
other character, as the case demands. Thus, also, the characters of 
Itys, Iphianassa, and Mélite are omitted from the action. The unusually 
heavy and complicated plot of the original is lightened and the action of 
the tragedy goes swiftly, without interruption, to the catastrophe. 

Except for the changes made necessary by the narration of the two 
love intrigues and the suppression of the characters mentioned, the 
original tragedy has been left intact. The plot is essentially unchanged. 
At the end, the translator has modified Orestes’ speech in which he raves 
in madness. The Spanish text makes Orestes regretful of his horrible 
deed and he expresses deep remorse, but he does not go into an exhibition 
of madness as he does in the original. 

The translation is made in eleven-syllabled romance. The translator 
has kept the original divisions of the drama whenever his plan permitted. 

The style of the translation is good, as is evident from the quotation 
given below. Whenever the translator was not obliged by the simplifica- 





verses. He did not tamper with the structure. This translation was probably never pub- 
lished. 

17 A sonnet entitled “Elogio de la Sra. Bermejo en la Tragedia titulada la Electra’”’ was 
published in the Diario de Madrid of September 23, praising the actress’ work in this 
tragedy. Cf. Cotarelo, La Tirana, p. 200. 18 Diario de Madrid, 1x, 948. 
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tion of the plot to depart from the original, he has made a rather close 
translation and the result is generally happy. Aegisthus’ last speech in 
Act 11, scene 4, will illustrate this point: 


Je ne vous presse plus, Seigneurs, sur ce récit, 

Oreste ne vit plus, son trépas me suffit. 

Votre pitié pour lui n’a rien dont je m’offense; 

Et quand le Ciel, sans vous a rempli sa vengeance, 
Puisque c’est vous du moins qui me l’avez appris, 

Je crois vous en devoir toujours le méme prix; 

Je vous l’offre, acceptez-le, aimons-nous |’un et l'autre: 
Vous fites mon bonheur, je veux faire le vétre. 

Sur le tréne d’Argos désormais affermi, 

Qu’Egysthe en vous, Seigneur, trouve un gendre, un ami, 
Si sur ce choix votre 4me est encore incertaine, 

Je vous laisse y penser et je cours chez la reine. 


Ya no os insto, sefior, si ha muerto Orestes 
me basta esta noticia. Yo no alcanzo 

que vuestra compasion me ofenda en nada; 
y aunque el cielo sin vos ya me ha vengado, 
pues que os debo 4 lo menos la noticia, 

por ella os debo un premio 4 vos tan grato: 
Vuestra es Ifianasa, i io soi vuestro: 
Nuestra eterna amistad selle su mano, 

i sobre el trono augusto para siempre 

Ya firme Egisto, logre en vos en Argos 

un yerno y un amigo. Si vuestra alma 

no est4 resuelta, aun podeis pensarlo: 

os dejo, i me apresuro a ver la Reyna. 


The remarks about this tragedy by the censor of comedias, Santos Diez 
Gonzdlez, manifest the prevailing enthusiasm for neo-classical tragedy 
among the intellectuals of Spain and the propaganda that was continu- 
ally made in favor of tragedy on the ground of its moral teaching.'® 


19 “He visto la presente tragedia la Electra en cinco actos, que con el titulo de La venganza 
de Agamenon (cuyo Argumto. es de Sofocles) puso en prosa castellana el Mtro. Ferndn 
Pérez de Oliva, uno de los que con mas propiedad escribieron en nuestra lengua: y ojala se 
hubieran entretejido en esta presente correccion, 6 ultima mano los pensamientos maravil- 
losos, y expresiones energicas, agudas, y sentenciosas que se hallan en el Mtro. Oliva mas 
bien (en mi concepto) que en el original Frances, el que en esta parte es inferior; pero no lo 
es en la materia de la Fabula. La accion de vengar Electra, y Orestes la muerte de su Padre, 
es horrenda, y de mal exemplo en el original Griego, seguido por Oliva: lo qual se halla aqui 
corregido con todo arte, y primor, pues en la solucion muere Clitemnestra 4 manos de su 
hijo Orestes por error; que es el fin tragico preferido por Aristoteles. Mueve 4 terror, y 
compasion la muerte que involuntariamente da 4 su madre Orestes, el qual y su hermana 
Electra se muestran penetrados de un terrible dolor por este fracaso no intentado; siendo 
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The Memorial literario reviewed Bermejo’s representation of Electre 
in rather flattering terms. After giving a summary of the tragedy, the 
critic adds: 

“Esta Tragedia traducida del Francés de la Electra de Crébillon pero 
acomodada con mayor movimiento y viveza al Teatro Espafiol, es muy 
celebrada po~ su buena trama y disposicion, por las nueva cicunstancias 
de disfrazar 4 Orestes con el nombre de Tideo, por el tierno y bien 
preparado reconocimiento de los dos hermanos, por la peripecia y mu- 
tacion de estado de los personages, unos de felicidad en infelicidad, y 
otros al contrario, y por la catastrofe mas dolorosa. (sic) En cuya execu- 
cion se esmeraron todo lo posible los Actores, concurriendo la Actriz que 
hacia la Electra con su viva expresion y accion bien animada 4 las ex- 
celentes pinturas, actitudes, y situaciones tragicas que presenta el fondo 
de este Drama.”””° 

Rhadamiste et Zénobie was translated by a writer who concealed his 
identity under the initials A.B.N. and published it in 1784, in Madrid.” 

The translator has kept the general structure of the drama, the char- 
acters, the scene of the action, and plot exactly as in the original, but in 
the last scene of the tragedy, Pharasmanes’ second speech is omitted 
and the first two speeches by Rhadamisthus are combined into one. 

The translator also omits verses whenever he does not consider them 
necessary to the understanding of the plot or the movement of the 
action. 

Ruap: Je viens expirer 4 vos yeux. ... 
PHAR: Quel trouble me saisit? 
RHAD: Quoique ma mort approache... 
N’en craignez pas, Seigneur, un injuste reproche. 
J’ai recu par vos mains le prix de mes forfaits: 
Puissent les justes Dieux en étre satisfaits. 
Je ne méritais pas de jouir de la vie. 
(A Zénobie) 





asi que en Sofocles se nos representan alegres, y satisfechos (a lo menos Orestes) de haber 
ensangrentado en ella sus manos: venganza verdaderamente opuesta 4 la piedad y leyes de 
la naturaleza. Aqui ahora solo se representan unos Principes Jegitimos que intentan vengar 
la infeliz muerte de su Padre, recobrar su Reyno, y castigar al Tyrano Usurpador: lo que 
sin duda es accion ilustre, y por tanto propia de esta tragedia, que asi corregida, es mas 
digna de representarse que la original de Sofocles. Casa de los Rs. Estudios de Madrid, y 
Julio 5, de 1788. 


“Dn. Santos Diez Gonzalez.”’ 
(Electra, Censura, Biblioteca Municipal, MS. 28-10.) 
2° Memorial literario, x111, 268-269. 
*1 There is another edition published in Barcelona by the press of Juan Francisco Piferrer, 
in 4°, without date. 
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Séche tes pleurs: adieu ma chére Zénobie; 
Mitridate est vengé. 


These speeches have been combined as follows: 
Ruap: Los ultimos suspiros que me restan, 
vengo 4 darlos, Sefior, en vuestra vista. 
No penséis, no, que intento daros quexa 
de mi muerte; los Dioses soberanos, 
los Dioses, sf, castigan sus ofensas. 


Justo era que llegase ya el castigo. 
A Dios, Zenobia; ya los Dioses vengan 4 Mitridates. 


The citation made above will also illustrate the freedom exercised by 
the translator in the mere rendering. The modifications and the free 
rendition do not affect the order of incidents or the plot in any way. The 
translator has made no change in the general arrangement of the drama. 
It is written in eleven-syllabled romance. The poetry is mediocre. This 
version does not appear on the programs of either of the two popular 
theatres of Madrid during the eighteenth century. On the other hand, 
an inferior adaptation of this tragedy was applauded by Spanish audi- 


ences. 
In 1799, Gaspar Zavala y Zamora published an adaptation of Cré- 


billon’s Rhadamiste et Zénobie with the title Cenobia y Radamisto. It was 
first performed at the Principe on May 11, 1799, and was unusually 
successful. It ran continuously until May 23. Thirteen days for a tragedy 
in a Madrid theatre, where the audience demanded frequent change even 
of the favorite comedias, was an extraordinarily long run. The box re- 
ceipts ranged from something over two thousand reales to better than 
seven thousand per day, but this must not be taken as an indication that 
neo-classic tragedy as such had scored a new success. On the contrary, 
Zavala’s adaptation is a type of tragedy of which neo-classicists were 
ashamed and which they scorned.” Its unusual success reveals the 
wretched taste on the part of the public rather than the success of neo- 
classic tragedy. 

A brief comparison of Zavala’s adaptation with the origina] will re- 
veal that it is something of a cross between a neo-classic tragedy and a 
cheap comedia of the type made popular by Comella. Zavala has kept all 
the characters of the original and has added damas and sacerdotes, thus 
crowding the stage beyond the limits set by lawgivers of neo-classicism. 


* A critic signing himself “Z’”’ and writing in the Diario de Madrid of July 24, 1799, says 
of Zavala’s tragedy: “Yo . . . sostenia que era una gerga disparatada sin pies ni cabeza, y 
una pieza tan original de su autor que representada por otros actores no le sabria al pfiblico 
ni a tostones, que es la comedia mas asquerosa que se puede dar a los hombres.” 
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The new “tragedy” is written in eleven-syllabled romance and is di- 
vided into three acts. While the scene of the entire drama is the palace 
of Pharasmanes in Arthanisa, capital of Iberia, as in the original, yet 
Zavala employs changes of scenery. The first scene represents a boudoir 
destined for Zenobia. The scene is then changed to a throne room with its 
guards. These two scenes complete Act 1. Act 1 represents a short corri- 
dor in the palace, which changes in scene 9 to Pharasmanes’ private 
room. Act 111 begins in the short corridor and shifts in the second scene 
to a sumptuous temple of the sun with its simulacrum and an altar. 
The scene shifts back to Zenobia’s boudoir in scene 4, and scene 8 begins 
in Pharasmanes’ private room. It then shifts back to the corridor, and 
it is dark night in scene 11. Scene 12 takes place in a small garden and 
scene 13 is in front of the palace, which has a magnificent stairway 
leading to a gallery. 

Zavala has followed Crébillon’s plot fairly closely in the first two acts, 
and he has kept some scenes of the original tragedy, but he has cut short 
the preliminaries which lead up to the situation. We hardly know what 
part Mithridates and Tiridates had in the indicents leading up to the 
tragic day, and still less does Zavala inform us who they were. The chain 
of events which have put Rhadamisthus in his peculiar and difficult 
position are not made sufficiently clear. In the third act, Zavala departs 
widely from the original plot. The crisis is brought about in an original 
and peculiar manner. Pharasmanes, suspicious of Zenobia’s and Arsa- 
mus’ relations with the Roman ambassador (Rhadamisthus), decides 
to put an end to his suspicions by pretending to make Arsamus marry 
Zenobia. They refuse to marry, of course, because by this time Pharas- 
manes is the only one in the tragedy who has not recognized Rhadamis- 
thus and Zenobia. When the latter and Arsamus refuse to marry, 
Pharasmanes threatens the one with death and the other with slavery. 
This makes the Armenian ambassador reveal Zenobia’s identity. Just 
why the writer wishes to make Zenobia known at this time at the cost of 
such a painfully concocted episode is not clear. He has simply tacked a de- 
tached episode on to the action and has served no purpose thereby, 
except to destroy the interest which would have been kept up if Zenobia’s 
recognition had been withheld to the last, as in the original. 

Zavala has further burdened the plot by having a fictitious note fall 


"In the Diario de Madrid of June 22, 1799, a critic signing himself “Z”’ ridicules the 
frequent change of scenery: “No le parece 4 Vmd. tambien muy magestuoso aquel continuo 
movimiento de decoraciones haciendo pasar 4 los actores desde el gabinete de Zenobia 4 
la galeria de Palacio, de esta 4 otro gabinete corto, de aqui al templo del sol, de alli al 
jardin, despues al atrio, y vuelta 4 las galerias, y torna 4 los gabinetes, trayendolos 4 todos 
de aqui para alli, y de alli para aqui sin dexarlos sosegar un instante??’ 
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into the king’s hands, which is to mislead the king and deceive him re- 
garding Rhadamisthus’ real purpose. Following the indications given in 
the note, the king and his guards go to the garden to watch for the 
supposed escape of Arsamus, Rhadamisthus, and Zenobia, while the 
last two try to escape in another direction, but are detained in spite of 
their effort to deceive Pharasmanes. Zenobia is captured by Mitranus’ 
guards and carried back to the palace. The scene changes and Rhadamis- 
thus’ fight with the guards on the steps of the palace is staged in full 
view of the audience. There Pharasmanes does not recognize his son 
simply because he must not. Arsamus could save Rhadamisthus’ life 
by merely saying the word that is constantly on his lips, but which he 
never utters, and finally Rhadamisthus intercepts the blow intended for 
Arsamus and the dagger is driven into his bosom. Pharasmanes finally 
recognizes his son when Zenobia throws herself upon the dying man call- 
ing him “Rhadamisto!” Zavala had probably never heard of verisimili- 
tude. 

The plot, especially in the third act, is poorly developed, as we have 
seen, and the love of realism™ destroys the directness of the movement 
that the neo-classic tragedy demanded. 


IV. PRADON 
In 1769 Ramén de la Cruz wrote a tragedy in three acts, based up 


Pradon’s Tamerlan ou la mort de Bajazet and an Italian opera on the 
same subject, with the title Bayaceto.* It was performed for the first 
time at the Principe on October 30, 1769.” 

A comparison of Bayaceto with Pradon’s Tamerlan reveals the fact 


* A critic in the Diario de Madrid of July 24, 1799, has the following to say: “... el 
desenlace y aquel pasage tan pintoresco de dar la estocada a volapie dexando la espada 
clavada al pobre Rhadamisto como si fuera un toro de Gijon, es todo, todito, obra de 
nuestro autor.” 

* The original autograph MS. is in the Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid. It bears the 
following note: “Deducida de la tragedia de Mr. Pradon y de una opera italiana con esta 
titulo.”” (MS, 91-11.) Cotarelo y Mori (N.B.A.E£., xxi, xxxiv) says it was published about 
1790. I have seen the following editions: 

(a) Tragedia. El Bayaceto. En tres actos. 

and at the end: 
Barcelona: Por Carlos Gibert y Tut6, Impresor y Librero. 
(b) Tragedia. El Bayaceto. En tres actos. Corregida y enmendada en esta segunda im- 


presion. 
and at the end: 
Barcelona: En la Imprenta de Carlos Gibert y Tut6, Impresor y Librero, en la 
Libreria. 
Cotarelo says it was published first by Piferrer, Barcelona, without date-——(Don Ramén 
de la Cruz y sus obras, p. 256.) % Cotarelo, Don Ramon de la Cruz y sus obras, p. 256. 
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that Ramén de la Cruz has used virtually all of Pradon’s plot,?” but he 
has introduced touches here and there which are probably of his own 
invention or taken from the Italian opera. The chief characters in the 
two tragedies correspond: 


Tamerlan Bayaceto 

i cmc ass aod eis sian sd askew kineee Tamerlan 

ED tk civind S4¢3ededestes Pedic dus eas Bayaceto 

CARR ae ale eae Ue er ee Asteria 

EN 0A 6 oe Wa NN esas 6a ee SERS Ope Seces Andrénico 

Léon, confident d’Andronic.................. Erminia, Reina de Trabisonda 
Tamur, capitaine des gardes de Tamerlan...... Rustino, su confidente 

Zaide, confidente d’Astérie..................- Osmin, General de Tamerlan y 


confidente de Andrénico 
Suite de gardes 


Araxide (Erminia in Bayaceto) does not appear on the stage in Pra- 
don’s tragedy, and Asteria is not given a companion in Bayaceto. Osmin 
serves both as Tamerlane’s general and as Andronicus’ confidant in 
Bayaceto, whereas in Tamerlan, a special character, Léon, is introduced 
for the latter purpose. 

Ramo6n de la Cruz adopted the same situation as that which Pradon 
created for his tragedy. Bajazet and Asteria are captives at Tamerlane’s 
court. Andronicus is in love with Asteria and Tamerlane uses him as 
agent to try to quiet Bajazet’s fury. Tamerlane offers Erminia, queen of 
Trebizon, to Andronicus as a wife, in the hope of obtaining Asteria for 
himself. Bajazet remains defiant throughout and goes off-stage to drink 
poison but comes back to die within view of the audience, as he does in 
Pradon’s tragedy. Tamerlane, moved by this fierce example of virtue 
and pride, instead of punishing the two lovers as he has threatened to do, 
tells them to be married and to go back to Greece in happiness. It is 
evident from this that the general outline is taken from Pradon. From 
time to time we note verses taken from Pradon also. 

A number of episodes in Bayaceto are not a part of Tamerlan. In the 
first place, Erminia, the queen whom Tamerlane was to marry, has a 
part in the action, whereas, in Tamerlan her story is merely narrated. 
In Bayaceto, her entry into the city is represented on the stage, and she 
has an interview with Tamerlane under guise of being Erminia’s am- 
bassador. In the second place, a scene is introduced in which Tamelane 
attempts to force Asteria to marry him and in which Asteria seemingly 
follows his instructions but with the design of killing Tamerlane. Bajazet 


*? Cotarelo assumed erroneously that Cruz based his tragedy upon Racine’s.—(N.B.A.E., 
XXIII, xxxiv.) 
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frustrates her purpose and she angrily plants the dagger in the steps of 
the throne to manifest the intentions that she had. A third episode in 
Bayaceto not found in Tamerlan is that in which Tamerlane makes 
Asteria serve him drink when he is feasting with Erminia, after he has 
given up the hope of conquering Bajazet’s will. Asteria puts poison in the 
cup, but Erminia sees this and does not allow Tamerlane to drink it. 
The latter orders Andronicus and Bajazet each to drink half of it, but 
Asteria puts it to her own lips and Andronicus strikes it from her hands. 

These episodes are all realistically represented on the stage. They have 
the double effect of complicating the action and of requiring change of 
scenery. 

The unit of time—one day—has been preserved by Ramén de la 
Cruz. The unity of place has not been observed according to the strict 
usage of French neo-classicism. The action takes place in Bursa, the 
capital of Bithynia, but shifts from Tamerlane’s camp to a square in the 
city, and then to the royal palace. Within the royal palace various scenes 
are represented: first a room, then the throne room, then a magnificent 
room with the throne in view, and finally a banquet hall. 

Some musical accompaniment is introduced, and towards the end a 
chorus sings twice. 

While the action is tragic and the characters of Bajazet, Andronicus, 
and Asteria rouse pity, yet Tamerlane and Erminia lack heroism, and the 
general atmosphere of the tragedy is something between that of tragedy 
and that of a good comedia de bastidores. It lacks the cold sophistication 
of a French neo-classic tragedy. 

V. PIRON 

Gustave Wasa by Piron (performed for the first time in Paris in 1733) 
was translated by Miguel de Maestre before October, 1770,%* for the 
theatres of the Sitios Reales. 

The translation follows the original in every detail. The translator has 
added one character—that of Otho—a captain of the guards, and this 
addition necessitates a bit of lengthening of the acts. A speech here and 
there has been suppressed and an occasional one has been interpolated 
to make the drama conform to Spanish taste. No change has been made 
in the order of development of the action. The translation is clear and 
literal and written in eleven-syllabled romance. 

The tragedy begins thus: 

CHRISTIANO: Rodolfo gqué me dices? aunque ausente 
se obedecen las leyes de Christiano, 
y mientras que Stocholmo est4 exigiendo 
mi presencia tolera el necessario, 

* Cotarelo, Iriarte y su época (Madrid, 1897), p. 69. I have seen one edition made in 
Barcelona, without date and two MSS in the Biblioteca Municipal, also undated. 
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and ends with a speech that has been added by the translator: 


CRISTIANO: Y tu, instrumento horrible de mi safia, 
que de sangre real estés manchado, 
escondete en mi pecho donde veas 
el coraz6n mas duro de un tirano. 


Petro Pérez de Guzm4n, Duque de Medinasidonia, translated Piron’s 
Herndn Cortés and published it in 1776, in Madrid. 


VI. SAUVIGNY 


Hirza, ou les Illinois, a tragedy written in 1767 by Edme Louis 
Billardon de Sauvigny and performed for the first time in Paris by the 
Comédiens ordinaires du Roi on May 27, 1767, was translated into Span- 
ish in 1786 with the title Religién, patria y honor triunfan del mds ciego 
amor. La Hirza by Juan de Dios del Pech and performed for the first 
time on August 21, 1786, at the Principe. Maria del Rosario Fernandez 
played the part of Hirza.?® The translation follows the original in every 
detail—even in its most manifest defects, as Ayala observed in his 
aprobacién. This tragedy also is an imitation of Voltaire’s Alzire and 
shows considerable progress in the growing movement of romanticism. 
The scene is laid in Canada, within view of Niagara Falls. The stage 
represents a very romantic scene.*® 

The plot of Hirza is exactly the same as that of Lemierre’s Lina, 
except that the action of Lemierre’s tragedy takes place in North 
America and the white men involved are Frenchmen instead of Spaniards. 

There are a number of romantic elements in this tragedy, notably the 


** Tt ran for three days only. The box receipts were 1797, 687, and 648 reales, respec- 
tively—(Archivo Municipal, Madrid, Seccién de Diversionas Pdblicas. Legajo 1-388-2.) 

Hirza was so poorly received that it was forgotten for eleven years. It was revived by 
MaAiquez at the Principe on April 27, 1797, and it ran until May 1, inclusive, with fair 
success.—(Cotarelo, Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo (Madrid, 1902), p. 595.) 

There are three MSS of this tragedy in the Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid. One bears 
aprobaciones dated July, 1786, and signed by Ayala. His criticism of the tragedy is just and 
deserves to be reproduced here: 

“He leido la tragedia que antecede, y aunque es defectuosa en la solucion, porque el 
autor no prepara los lances de suerte que venga bien la muerte de Hirza, por ahora se puede 
permitir su representacion, mandando V. Sa. que el traductor retoque y pula los versos 
para otra ocasion, é igualmente ordene la solucion con mas verisimilitud. Salvo etc. Madrid 
y Julio 19 de 1786. “Ignacio Lépez de Ayala.”’ 

% “On voit dans l’enforcement le Saut de Niagara. D’un cété, des rochers, des cabannes 
et quelques arbres; de l’autre, un tombeau élevé sur des piliers matachés, et décoré de che- 
velures en forme de trophée; au pied du tombeau est un Autel sur lequel son les armes 
du Défunt, ses fléches, son casse-t¢te et son manitou. Hiaskar est appuyé et parait consterné: 
les autres Guerriers, le Conseil des Vieillards, Oukéa et plusiers Femmes sauvages sont 
épars ca et 14 dans des attitudes de douleur et de désespoir: Hirza est au milieu. Elle regarde 
le tombeau de son pére, et laisse voir plus de colére que d’abattement.”—Hirza (Paris, 
1767), p. 1. 
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setting in a primitive section of the country, the peculiar scene with 
Thamar’s tomb in view, and the use of Indians as characters. Particu- 
larly romantic is the story of Monréal the younger, a renegade, who falls 
madly in love with an Indian maid and forgets his own civilized training. 
Another very romantic touch is the meeting of Monréal, father and son, 
at the tomb of the dead Indian chief in the semi-darkness. 

The French original shows decidedly the trend towards the new move- 
ment of romanticism. It is a neo-classical tragedy in form only. It is 
written in the traditional five acts, in alexandrines, and it observes the 
unities of time and place very faithfully, but the unity of action is 
abandoned, and the taste for melodrama and intrigue shows develop- 
ment. The Spanish translation has not departed from the original in 
any detail. Even the poorly motivated death of Hirza has been retained, 
as Ayala observes in his aprobacién. It is written in eleven-syllabled 
romance. 

A number of tragedies by writers of still lower rank than these whom 
we have studied were translated and performed in public or private 
theatres. In 1790 the rather romantic tragedy Le triomphe de la religion 
by Arnaud was translated into Spanish and published anonymously in 
Madrid under the title Eufemia o el triunfo de la religién. Mahomet II 
by Jean Baptiste Sauvé, dit la Noue, was adapted by the Duque de 
Aliaga to be performed in the home of his father, the Duque de Hijar, 
at carnival time, 1797. It was published in Madrid that same year. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that certain decadent 
French tragedies were received with considerable applause because they 
had first been accorded a warm reception in Paris and because they ap- 
peared at a time when the greatest efforts were being made to implant 
French tragedy in Spain. Taste in both France and Spain was now at low 
ebb; the theatre- going public of both countries applauded melodramatic 
effects. The best evidence that bad taste reigned in Spanish drama is that 
no good translations of Corneille or Racine ever gained popularity during 
the period considered here, whereas a wretched adaptation of the Cid 
and a worse one of Andromaque were repeatedly staged. Even Crébil- 
lon’s Rhadamiste et Zénobie pleased the spectators of Madrid in the 
form of a cheap adaptation (Cenobia y Radamisto) made by Zavala, 
whereas a fair translation made by one A.B.N. was ignored. 

Of all the translations and adaptations of French neo-classical trage- 
dies, both first and second rate, it has been pointed out that De Belloy’s 
Zelmire (Celmira) enjoyed the greatest popularity in Spain and that its 
closest rival was Lemierre’s Hypermnesire (Hipermenestra). Both of these 
tragedies contained the melodramatic effects then in demand. 

CHARLES B. QUALIA 


Texas Technological College 
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VIII 
AN EARLY SUITOR OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


Amongst the numerous fair ones to whom the singular Rector of 
Stukeley paid his addresses, was the once famous Mary Wolstonecraft 
[sic], distinguished during the period of the French Revolution for her 
democratical writings, and afterwards united to Mr. Godwin, author 
of St. Leon, &c. Several letters from this intellectual Amazon exist 
among the papers of the Rev. Gentleman.! 


HESE words interrupted a search of the newspaper files for an 

item about Mary Shelley. Although that search proved futile, the 
bit of unexpected news about her famous mother was adequate reward 
for the effort. For the Reverend Joshua Waterhouse, the singular Rector 
of Stukeley—or more accurately Little Stukeley—was an entirely new 
character in the drama of Mary Wollstonecraft’s life, unmentioned by 
and apparently unknown to any of her biographers.” His identity and 
his history were soon made clear by other issues of the London news- 
papers, by the Huntingdon Gazette, and by two little books occasioned 
by his sudden and sordid death.* And knowledge of his existence and of 
his character throws light on certain passages in Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
writings. 

On the morning of July 3, 1827, Mr. Waterhouse, who was then eighty- 
one years old, was found with his throat cut in a large brewing tub in the 
kitchen passage of his rectory. It was not long before Joshua Slade, a 
dismissed servant, was arrested and charged with murder. He confessed 
that he had concealed himself in the house at night in order to plunder it 
and had fallen asleep. Mr. Waterhouse, hearing his snores, had dragged 
him out of his hiding place. In the struggle that ensued Slade had seized 
a sword and inflicted the wounds from which the old man died. He was 


1 The Morning Herald (London), July 23, 1827. 

* He may possibly be the person alluded to by the anonymous author of A Defence of the 
Character and Conduct of the Late Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin (Oxford, 1803), who “says 
that ‘though we are not expressly informed,’ there seems a probability that she had ex- 
perienced a disappointment in her earlier years, and that such disappointment ‘tended to 
increase her irritability’.”” See C. Kegan Paul, William Godwin: His Friends and Con- 
temporaries (London, 1876), 1, 206. 

5 Narrative of the Murder of the late Rev. J. Waterhouse; with a full report of the Trial, Con- 
Session, & Execution of the Murderer; and a Biography and Anecdotes of Mr. Waterhouse and 
of Slade. Huntingdon: Printed and Published by T. Lovell: 1827; A Sermon Delivered at 
the Dissenting Chapel, Huntingdon, On Sunday, September 2, 1827, by W. Wright: occasioned 
by the barbarous murder of the Rev. J. Waterhouse, of Stukely [sic] Parva: and the Execution 
of the Confessed Criminal, Joshua Slade: with a Sketch of the Life and Character of Each. 
Corrected and Enlarged. Huntingdon: Printed and Sold by A. P. Wood. 
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executed on September 1. Waterhouse died intestate and letters of ad- 
ministration were granted to Samuel Waterhouse and Joshua Furness, 
his nephews and next of kin,‘ who arrived from Hayfield some days after 
the funeral. Whether Waterhouse was buried, as he had requested, up- 
right, facing the east, ready for the last trump, is not stated. 

The murder, the trial, and the execution caused much excitement and 
interest. The Huntingdon Gazette estimated that by July 21 more than 
two thousand respectable strangers had visited the scene of the murder. 
Over fifteen hundred persons attended the sales of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
standing grain, his livestock, and his household furniture and other ef- 
fects. There were about a hundred and fifty acres of growing crops to be 
sold and many good horses, cows, and sheep, but very little furniture 
(though what there was brought good prices) and probably virtually no 
clothing. 

For the Reverend Joshua Waterhouse had been in the later years of his 
life an eccentric recluse and a miser, caring for little save his cattle. He 
had blocked up almost all the many windows in the large, square, four- 
story rectory in order to avoid the window tax. Except for the kitchen 
and one bedchamber, he had used the rooms merely for storing grain and 
wool. The only gaiety in his mansion, said the Reverend Mr. Wright, was 
“the dance of the moth and the gnat and the wondrous performances of 
the scientific spider.”* The furniture which brought good prices at the 
auction had probably never been used. According to the account, 


A few years since, Mr. Waterhouse believing himself to be on the brink of matri- 
mony, had two or three of his apartments elegantly furnished. Men were em- 
ployed from Cambridge to complete the undertaking, and about £300. were 
expended in making preparations for the expected bride. But from some undis- 
covered cause the match was broken offthe moreen curtains and splendid 
mirrors were suffered to remain in the cotton coverings which enveloped them, 
and the Turkey carpets, instead of being pressed by the foot of beauty, were 
covered with sprung grain!® 


If he had bought new clothes for the wedding, the Rector probably 
never wore them. Although he would not allow a parishioner to enter the 
church in a smock frock, few men, it was said, “‘were more careless of 
their own exterior. A coarse blue great coat, corduroy breeches, and light 
grey stockings, formed his usual costume,’””’—“perhaps he was most like 
a seller of earthenware, a little smarted up.’”’* When his clothing was 
soiled from hunting, he used to visit his own fishpond and clean his 


4 Somerset House: Administrations, September, 1827. This information was kindly sent 
to me by Mr. E. H. W. Myerstein. 5 Sermon, pp. 20-21. 
* Narrative, p. 37. 7 [bid., p. 41. 8 Sermon, p. 21. 
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garments without removing them “with the aid of a brush, copiously 
charged with water.’® His biographer thought that he could well have 
sat for his portrait to Fielding, in dress and manners as simple as Parson 
Adams, but in character more like Parson Trulliber.'® Stukeley Parva 
seemed to attract such parsons: the miserly conduct and shabby appear- 
ance of one of Mr. Waterhouse’s predecessors were proverbial in the 
neighborhood." 

Mr. Waterhouse’s correspondence, which was found lying about the 
kitchen, consisted almost entirely of love letters. 


Several of them, written about forty years ago, when Mr. W. was in the hey-day 
of life and fashion, breathed the most ardent attachment and devotedness to his 
interests. Others were of a more worldly, every-day character: Mr. Waterhouse 
was in both the object of unbounded regard and affection; but in the latter, a 
spirit of prudence prevailed; and tender enquiries after his health and spirits, 
were accompanied by admonitions no less tender respecting the management of 
his cows and pigs. Mr. W. used to say that he had love letters enough, of one 
kind or another, to cook the marriage feast, whenever it should take place; and 
that the rev. gentleman was not far wrong in his conjecture may be guessed from 
the fact, that at the time of his death, these melting epistles were numerous 
enough to fill an entire sack. Amongst the many fair ones to whom the singular 
rector of Stukeley paid his addresses was the once-famous Mary Wolstonecraft. 
. .. How far the rev. gentleman sped in his wooing with this intellectual amazon 
we have not been able to ascertain; but, like all his other attachments, his passion 
for the author of the Rights of Woman was destined to evince the truth of the 
poet’s observation, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Whether Mary’s letters were ardent or prudent, it is also impossible to | 
ascertain, for all efforts to trace them have been fruitless. The advertise- 
ments of the auction do not mention any letters. They may some day 
come to light. Perhaps they were sold to purchasers who did not know 
their worth. Perhaps that sack full of old paper was considered by the 
nephews and the auctioneer to have no market value and served, not to 
cook the marriage feast, but to bake the funeral meats." But although 
their correspondence has vanished, it is posssible, I think, to date with 
some accuracy the meeting of Mary and Waterhouse and to trace in her 
writing some evidences of this early love affair. 


® Narrative, p. 39. 0 Tbid., p. 37. 

11 Huntingdon Gazette, July 21, 1827. 3 Narrative, pp. 43-44. 

18 A Mr. R. Carruthers, who was living in the neighborhood at the time of the murder, 
wrote in 1856 to Notes and Queries (11, 1, 262-263) that he regretted that he had not copied 
Mary’s letters. Mr. Ralph M. Wardle of Cornell University writes me that he has learned 
through the County Librarian of Huntingdon that Waterhouse’s letters are said to have 
been “removed to Cambridge and subsequently sold, but there appears to be no trace of 
the purchasers.” 
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Joshua Waterhouse, the youngest of four children, was born in Hay- 
field, Derbyshire, in 1746. Destined by his father, a respectable farmer, 
for a higher station in life than his own, he was given a good education 
and went up to St. Catherine’s college, Cambridge, in 1771. He took his 
A.B. degree in 1774, his A.M. in 1777, and his S.T.B. in 1786. He was 
appointed to a fellowship, only, it appears, because there was no better 
candidate, and he held in conjunction with it, in accordance with a two 
hundred year old custom, the college living of Coton, near Cambridge. 
His college was not very proud of its Fellow. In 1795 a petition was 
presented to declare Waterhouse’s fellowship vacant on the ground that 
he held the living of Coton. But the Lord Chancellor ruled in his favor. 
“The College thus did not succeed in getting rid of Mr. Waterhouse, and 
they were to suffer for it.””"* When the Master, Dr. Lowther Yates, died, 
Waterhouse as Senior Fellow called a meeting of the five existing Fellows 
to elect his successor. Waterhouse polled two votes, the other three 
being scattered. Although he had not received the requisite majority, he 
declared himself elected and moved into the Master’s House, only to be 
compelled a few months later to vacate both the house and the office. In 
1806 he was offered the next presentation to the living of Little Stukeley 
and in 1813 he succeeded to it glad, according to one account, to get 
away from Coton, where charges had been brought against him for sharp 
practices in hoarding grain and even for certain irregularities in his con- 
duct.5 

It must have been when Joshua Waterhouse was “in the hey-day of 
life and fashion” that he met and wooed Mary Wollstonecraft. In his 
academic days he was considered one of the handsomest and best dressed 
men of St. Catherine’s College. In company with his friend, Sir John 
Danvers, Bart., of Swithlands,’* he used to visit Bath and Bristol and 
other fashionable places, moving in the “highest society.”” Mary Woll- 
stonecraft was in Bath from 1778 to 1780 as companion to Mrs. Dawson, 
and in Bath and in Bristol Hot-Wells in the summer of 1787 as governess 
to the daughters of Lady Kingsborough, when they stopped there on 
their way back from Ireland, just before Mary left her post. Although 
she might have met the two men at either time, the latter year is the 
more probable for several reasons. In the first place the accounts of 
Waterhouse’s death in 1827 state that some of the letters were written 


4G. F. Browne, St. Catherine’s College, University of Cambridge: College Histories 
(London, 1902), p. 203. 

4 Huntingdon Gazette, July 7, 1827. Some unsavory stories were circulated about him 
at the time of his murder, including the rumor that Slade was his illegitimate son, but they 
were never substantiated. 

16 It was reported that Danvers bought for Waterhouse the living of Little Stukeley. 
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about forty years before, the implication being that none of them was 
dated earlier than about 1787. In the second place Sir John and his friend 
would have been far less likely to meet and be attracted by the quiet 
companion of plain Mrs. Dawson than by the governess in the household 
of Lady Kingsborough, the young woman who, at a masquerade in Ire- 
land, had discovered her own power to charm by her “satirical vein,’’!” 
and had been mistaken by one of her Ladyship’s guests for a social 
equal.’® Moreover, Mary’s biographers and critics have recognized that 
in 1786 and 1787 her letters and her published writings were giving evi- 
dence of emotional disturbance. G. R. Stirling Taylor, for example, 
comments on her attacks of “nerves” and boredom at Lady Kingsbor- 
ough’s and points out certain passages about love in Mary, a Fiction, 
the novel which she wrote at Bristol, adding, “Indeed, the whole book 
is a precise commentary on events which were shortly to happen in the 
author’s own life.’ But it is easier to regard her as chronicler than as 
prophet. If at the time she was writing Mary she was struggling against 
the fascination of the Cambridge Fellow, a cultivated man thirteen years 
her senior, whose person and address she admired but about whose char- 
acter she was not wholly certain, what more likely than that she should 
write this struggle into that most autobiographical of novels? The same 
emotional turmoil may be reflected in the long story of hopeless love 
told by the Spirit to Sagesta in the unfinished ‘Cave of Fancy,” which 
she was also writing in 1787. 

If she did meet Waterhouse earlier, she may have recorded her feelings 
in another book. Taylor in speaking of her Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters, which was written before she went to Ireland and published 
in 1787, says that “it reveals her as a woman who had to keep a very 
close guard on herself, if she intended to restrain her emotions within the 
limits which her intellect would approve. Again and again she writes 
words which can only mean that love was often an unruly visitor in her 
breast.’ Here are some of the passages to which Mr. Taylor must refer 
and which might easily point to Mr. Waterhouse: 


A variety of causes will occasion an attachment. ... Many have found them- 
selves entangled in an affair of honor, who only meant to fill up the heavy hours 
in an amusing way.” 


17 C, Kegan Paul, of. cit., 1, 189-190. Mary’s letters during this period of her life are 
dated by Paul a year too late. 

18 William Godwin, Memoirs of the Author of a Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 
Second Edition (London, 1798), pp. 58-59. 

19 Mary Wollstonecraft, a Study in Economics and Romance (London, Martin Secker, 
1911), pp. 68-71, 89. Taylor follows Kegan Paul’s dates. 2 Tbid., p. 66. 

| Thoughts on the Education of Daughters (London, 1787), p. 80. 
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People of sense and reflection are most apt to have violent and constant passions, 
and to be preyed on by them. . . . Perhaps a delicate mind is not susceptible of a 
greater degree of misery, putting guilt out of the question, than what must arise 
from the consciousness of loving a person whom their reason does not approve. 
. .. Love, unsupported by esteem, must soon expire, or lead to depravity.” 
I am very far from thinking love irresistible, and not to be conquered... .I 
WE knew a woman very early in life warmly attached to an agreeable man, yet she 
‘iil saw his faults; his principles were unfixed, and his prodigal turn would have 
} obliged her to have restrained every benevolent emotion of her heart. She exerted 
id her influence to improve him, but in vain did she for years try to do it. Convinced 
of the impossibility, she determined not to marry him, though she was forced to 
encounter poverty and its attendants.™ 


The reiteration of the problem faced by a woman in love with a man 
of whom her reason cannot approve hints that Mary may have had some 
specific man in mind. It would be quite reasonable to suppose that 
Joshua Waterhouse, a miser in his old age, had earlier a “prodigal turn,” 
and that Mary herself tried in vain to improve him, for months, perhaps, 
if not for years. Her lost letters may have been “prudent” and full of 
earnest advice. Although the passages in her Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters help, as Taylor says, to explain her later susceptibility to 
Fuseli, the problem she then faced was quite different: her feeling for 
‘ him was not “love, unsupported by esteem.” It is tempting, therefore, 
to believe, although there is no external evidence for the belief, that 
Mary had met Mr. Waterhouse before she wrote this book. The romantic 
biographer could easily picture Mrs. Dawson’s young companion trying 
to “fill up the heavy hours in an amusing way.” Or he could bring the 
i Fellow of St. Catherine’s and Vicar of Coton to London and to the house 
of one of Mary’s friends immediately after her return from Portugal. 

i Why might not the Reverend Joshua Waterhouse have known the 
it Reverend John Hewlett?™ 
1a However that may be, Waterhouse very probably sat for the portrait 
He] of the unnamed gentleman whom the heroine of Mary, like the author 
not long returned from Portugal, met at the home of Anne’s mother and 
and who later, after Henry’s death, acted as her advocate and as mes- 
senger between her and her husband. 


She then returned home, and partook of the family meal, which was rendered 
more cheerful by the presence of a man, past the meridian of life, of polished 
manners, and dazzling wit... . 

This man had known the mistress of the house in her youth; good nature in- 
duced him to visit her; but when he saw Mary he had another inducement. . . . 
He knew men, as well as books; his conversation was entertaining and improving. 





















% Ibid., pp. 82-83. % Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
% See, for example, what has been done by way of invention by “(George R. Preedy”’ in 
This Shining Woman (London: Collins, 1937). 
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In Mary’s company he doubted whether heaven was peopled with spirits mascu- 
line; and almost forgot that he had called the sex “the pretty play things that 
render life tolerable.” 

He had been the slave of beauty, the captive of sense; love he ne’er had felt; 
the mind never rivetted the chain, nor had the purity of it made the body appear 
lovely in his eyes. He was humane, despised meanness; but was vain of his 
abilities, and by no means a useful member of society. He talked often of the 
beauty of virtue; but not having any solid foundation to build the practice on, 
he was only a shining, or rather a sparkling character: and though his fortune 
enabled him to hunt down pleasure, he was discontented. 

Mary observed his character, and wrote down a train of reflections, which 
these observations led her to make. .. . 

“It is very difficult to discipline the mind of a thinker, or reconcile him to the 
weakness, the inconsistency of his understanding; and a still more laborious 
task for him to conquer his passions, and learn to seek content, instead of happi- 
ness. Good dispositions, and virtuous propensities, without the light of the 
Gospel, produce eccentric characters: comet-like, they are always in extremes; 
while revelation resembles the laws of attraction, and produces uniformity; but 
too often is the attraction feeble; and the light so obscured by passion, as to force 
the bewildered soul to fly into void space, and wander in confusion.’ 


The fact that this fictional character was not a clergyman is imma- 
terial: Mary Wollstonecraft merely transferred the profession to Henry, 
who was wholly admirable. In most other details—his age, his polished 
manners, his affairs with women, his vanity, his lack of a solid foundation 
on which to build virtue, his informed but undisciplined mind—he re- 
sembled the Joshua Waterhouse who at forty-one was, according to all 
accounts, a very different man from the “singular Rector of Stukeley.” 
Might not this man too have come to a bad end? The epitaph composed 
for the Reverend Joshua Waterhouse could have served for them both: 


Beneath this Tomb his Mangled body’s laid 

Cut, Stabb’d and Murdered by Joshua Slade; 

His ghastly Wounds a horrid sight to see, 

And hurl’d at once into Eternity. 

What faults you’ve seen in him take care to shun 

And look at home, enough there’s to be done; 

Death does not always warning give, 

Therefore be careful how you live.* 

ELIZABETH NITCHIE 

Goucher College 


* Mary, a Fiction (London, 1788), pp. 147-152. 

* Huntingdon Gazette, September 28, 1827. According to R. Carruthers (see note 13) 
Waterhouse’s nephews “erected the tombstone with the strange inscription, thus completing 
the murder of the old man.’ Edmund Kean saw this epitaph, copied it on the fly-leaf of 
his road book, and added four lines beginning, 

Worse, worse than Slade, thou murderer of verse. 
See Notes and Queries, tv, ix, 296. 
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HEINRICH HEINE, “BLACKGUARD” AND “APOSTATE” 
A STUDY OF THE EARLIEST ENGLISH 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS HIM 


OR a century and more Heinrich Heine has had an international 

vogue unsurpassed by that of any other German poet, unless Goethe. 
This well-known fact has been established beyond doubt in a series of 
studies on Heine in America, Heine in France, Heine in Holland, Heine 
in Rumania, Heine in Scandinavia.' Strangely enough, however, Heine’s 
influence in two countries that perhaps felt most strongly the impress of 
his literary personality has hitherto not been fully explored by scholars. 
The one country is his own native land, where he was constantly felt as 
a living, though not necessarily beneficial, force and where his work gave 
rise to unceasing controversies. The other realm is England. 

It would be a fascinating task to fill in the latter gap, to record the 
saga of Heine’s inroads upon English thought and English letters, to 
depict how the waves of time brought to Britain’s shore one image of 
Heine after another, depositing one layer of Heine influence upon an- 
other, until there emerged the many-dimensional complex personality 
visible to twentieth-century eyes. Such a task is beyond the scope of the 
present article, which limits itself merely to the first reactions of the 
English toward the German poet. An acquaintance with this earliest 
attitude should help us to understand why, for example, Thomas Carlyle 
in his best-known reference to Heine spoke of him as “that blackguard 
Heine,” or why Charles Kingsley, when asked by his children: “Who was 
Heine?” replied: “A wicked man.” It should also focus attention on the 
achievements of Richard Monckton Milnes, George Eliot, and Matthew 
Arnold in effecting a complete reversal of English sentiment, so that a 
generation later Heine came to be revered as the continuator of Goethe 
and as the foremost poet and wit of nineteenth-century Germany. 

Heine’s youthful poems attracted scant notice in Germany upon their 
first appearance and were totally ignored abroad. The gems of Lyrical 
Intermezzo, wedged in between two unimportant tragedies, required con- 
siderable time before they won favor with Germans. The few critics 
who did take note of their publication in 1823 censured their immorality, 
cynicism, and godlessness, but found little to praise. Although the author 

1H. B. Sachs, Heine in America, Americana Germanica, No. 23 (Philadelphia, 1916). 
L. P. Betz, Heine in Frankreich (Ziirich, 1895). Richard Mooren, Heines Wirkung in Holland 
(Krefeld, 1930). N. Tcaciuc, Heine in der ruménischen Literatur (Cernauti, 1926). W. A. 
Berendson, Der lebendige Heine im germanischen Norden (Copenhagen, 1935). P. Kieft, 
Heinrich Heine in westeuropdischer Beurteilung (Amsterdam, 1938). 
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sent personal copies to Goethe, Tieck, and Uhland, with laudatory dedi- 
cations, he was not even encouraged by a formal acknowledgment that 
these famed literary masters had peered into the volume. Small wonder, 
therefore, that England, which had not yet reconciled itself to Byron 
and Shelley and which had not yet discovered Keats, paid no attention 
to the young German lyricist. 

With the appearance of Heine’s Travel Sketches from 1826 on, however, 
the indifference of readers and critics gave way to curiosity about the 
witty and irreverent writer. The bold mixture of prose and verse, politics 
and literature, humor and irony startled German critics. Though they 
felt obliged to deprecate his attacks upon religion and morality and to 
censure his radical anti-government views, these critics could no longer 
ignore him. When the authorities of the principal German states took 
the step of proscribing his sketches, he immediately became in the eyes 
of many the brave warrior of the pen and the noble champion of liberal- 
ism. 

The earliest English reference to Heine reflected this mixed reception 
accorded the young author in his native land and included a prophecy 
of his coming greatness. The Foreign Quarterly Review of February, 1828, 
commented on the first two volumes of the Travel Sketches, the only ones 
which had appeared, in the following manner: 


Both prose and verse of this author are lively and entertaining, nor does it seem 
improbable that he may one day make a considerable figure in the world; for, 
although these volumes have apparently been written with the utmost careless- 
ness and non-chalance, yet passages occur here and there which prove that Mr. 
Heine is perfectly able to adopt a higher tone, when he thinks proper to use the 
requisite exertion. This is particularly indicated by his poetry. As the matter 
now stands, Mr. Heine has (very unintentionally, perhaps) given such offense 
to many people by his facetious levity of style and satirical illustrations of char- 
acter that his book has been actually proscribed in the Austrian and Prussian 
states.? 


It is doubtful whether the writer of the review was aware that Heine 
had been in England during the preceding year. The London press had 
mentioned, among its political news items, the arrival from Hamburg 
of Mr. Heine, who was on his way to France. The young poet proudly 
communicated this fact to Varnhagen von Ense in a letter of June 1, 
1827.3 But English men-of-letters remained unmindful of him. From his 
arrival in April to his departure in August, his letters were filled with 
complaints of his loneliness and his complete lack of contact with English- 
men of intellect or spirit. His disappointment with the English cropped 


* Foreign Quarterly Review, 1 (February, 1828), 371. 
* Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel, ed. Fr. Hirth (Miinchen, 1914), 1, 467. 
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out in the articles written soon after his return to the Continent and in 
his oft-quoted caustic comments on English ways and characteristics. 

The first reaction of the English press did not take the form of a re- 
buttal of Heine’s unjustified attacks. On the contrary, the Athenaeum, 
good-naturedly, reprinted on September 10, 1828, Heine’s article on 
London—the finest of the entire series of English Fragments, and many 
a reader must have pondered on the insight of the talented foreigner, who 
ferreted out both the strength and the weakness of the hustling, bustling 
metropolis. 

The Athenaeum retained a friendly attitude toward Heine throughout 
the difficult years when he was battling his way to fame and when it 
seemed as though his hand were against every man and every man’s 
hand against him. It did not join the chorus of abuse leveled at his head 
after the appearance of the later volumes of Travel Sketches. Reviewing 
the second edition of 1831, it reproved but mildly the licentiousness which 
it could not condone. It found in his whimsicality a certain affinity to 
Sterne and in his grossness a quality comparable to Swift. If he seemed to 
be professing infidelity, such as Englishmen were little accustomed to 
tolerate, it felt that maturer consideration of his literary products would 
disclose not so much rea] infidelity as rather a cynical levity in treating 
all subjects, holy as well as profane: 


This cynical levity is often offensive, even beyond the license of French scepti- 
cism, perhaps from a greater hardness of the wit which generated it; but in this, 
as in many other matters, the fault seems to be rather in the imagination than 
the heart. Heine, occasionally, in his loftier moments, breathes naturally forth 
feelings of very deep, if not altogether orthodox, piety, and expresses great horror 
of infidelity, at least in women.‘ 


The Athenaeum did not wish to see Heine translated, because he was 
not wholesome fare for general readers. But it believed that whosoever 
desired to understand the character of German literature could not afford 
any longer to overlook him. He was as indispensable as Kant. His wit 
was original, his intellect was powerful, his politics were an interesting 
mixture of cosmopolitanism, enthusiasm for liberty, scorn of patriotism, 
and adoration for Napoleon. It was true that he espoused a type of 
equality once preached by the French Revolution, a type which English- 
men could not approve; but this was not to be wondered at, since he had 
experienced feudalism in its most oppressive form. As a German, who 
was daily exasperated by the many petty irritations and the many ex- 
clusive privileges of an outdated order, he probably could not envisage 
as ideal the English system, where diversity of ranks existed side by side 


* Athenaeum, February 23, 1833, p. 115. 
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with perfect liberty and with equality before the law—the most useful 
and practicable kind of equality. If Heine would only think through to a 
logical conclusion his proposed social system, wherein distinctions be- 
tween mine and thine were obliterated and matrimony was replaced by 
free love, he probably would not be willing to accept all the consequences. 
But, whatever fault might be found with his imagined state of perfect 
freedom and bliss, his ideas were, nevertheless, stimulating and his 
prose and verse were of great significance. 

About a week after the appearance of the Athenaeum review, Heine’s 
articles on the state of German literature of his day began to be published 
in the Parisian journal /’Europe litteraire. The editor of the Athenaeum 
must have been favorably impressed by the brilliant analyses and the 
inexhaustible wit of the first contributions, for he invited Heine to pre- 
sent to English readers a similar survey of contemporary German litera- 
ture. The Athenaeum sought to increase its circulation by a promise of 
Heine as its authority on Central Europe and Sainte-Beuve as its au- 
thority on France. It welcomed a report that Sarah Austin, who had 
written eloquently about the Weimar circle and who had personal con- 
tact with Heine after his arrival in France, intended to make him better 
known to the British public than could be done within the limited space 
of reviews. It called upon the French essayist Edgar Quinet to prepare a 
paper on Heine that was to serve as an introduction to the latter’s own 
articles. In the final issue of 1833 it reported to its readers that the ap- 
pearance of Heine’s articles had been delayed because the writer had 
enlarged his views as he proceeded to examine and to consider the subject. 
He saw the contemporary state of German literature as a consequence of 
causes that reached back for many generations and, as a result, he in- 
tended to deal in detail with Germany since the days of Luther. 

A month later the Athenaeum had to urge its readers to exercise pa- 

tience for a few weeks longer. Finally, on February 15, 1834, it broke the 
news that Heine’s articles were unpublishable: 
M. Heine has considered his subject under four different heads—religion— 
philosophy—history—and literature. Now, with all possible respect for M. 
Heine’s sincerity, and all admiration of his genius, he is certainly one of the last 
men to whom we should have applied for an article on the history or influence of 
Christianity; we should have anticipated just such an essay as we have received 
—one full of splendid passages, but sarcastic, withering, and appalling—one 
which, in the language of M. Quinet, leaves “nature a void, the heavens a desert, 
and the heart also.’’* 


The series of articles, which the English journal refused to print, began 
to appear in Paris from March, 1834, on in the Revue de deux Mondes and 


5 Athenaeum, February 15, 1834, p. 127. 
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in l'Europe litteraire. Readers of the Athenaeum, however, had to content 
themselves with Edgar Quinet’s essay, 2 brilliant study that whetted 
curiosity but that was hardly a substitute for the censored, audacious 
German. 

Quinet directed attention to Heine’s poetry, upon which English 

critics had until then placed little stress. Heine was, in the opinion of the 
Frenchman, a Satanic genius, whose wrath and hatred were sweeping 
over a decadent Europe. Heine was the creator of perfect works of art, 
of fancy, of originality, and of immorality. His Mephistophelic tempera- 
ment produced a mixture of honey and wormwood. The songs, that 
seemed so simple in texture and so innocent in content, were dangerous 
in the extreme. They harbored a subtle poison which must drug pure 
imaginations: 
They are charming flowers, wrought and colored with the ancient skill of Teu- 
tonic art, which dart the glance of a basilisk. There are transparent and delicate 
sonnets after the manner of Petrarch, in the depths of which you can see the 
crawling reptile—ballads which hide under their liveliness, as a woman under 
her veil, their evil thoughts and their poisons. There are love songs, which bear 
you encradled along their stream, to drown you at last in one Satanic word—for 
it is the original characteristic of this poet to make you drink the gall and the 
lees of our times, in the form of expression and the honey of primitive ages—the 
age of Byron in the age of Hans Sachs.* 


Quinet’s literary portrait of Heine was not unfriendly or unjust. The 
German poet, during his twenties and thirties, aspired to share Byron’s 
laurels and liked to see himself in the réle of a modern Mephistopheles. 
His clownish flirting with St. Simonian sects in the early Eighteen- 
Thirties, his infatuation with extreme radical doctrines, and at the same 
time his revelation of their comic absurdities—confused friends and foes 
alike. Nor was this mystification wholly displeasing to him. As a con- 
sequence of the dubious light in which he was seen and apparently 
wished to be seen, English journals were at a loss in appraising his stand 
on any issue. The results were often entertaining. Thus, the Foreign 
Quarterly Review devoted a lengthy article in its issue of August, 1832, 
to a defense of Heine, whom it viewed as perhaps the ablest satirist of the 
radical doctrines which he was supposedly espousing. If he really be- 
lieved what he claimed to believe, it felt that no words would be too 
strong to express the mingled indignation, disgust, and contempt which 
such productions deserved to inspire. But, in its opinion, Heine could not 
possibly mean seriously the horrible pronouncements elaborated so pi- 
quantly in his Travel Sketches—any more than Bérne could be held respon- 


® Idem, p. 123. 
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sible for similar expressions of faith in the Letters from Paris. Obviously, 
both of these works were admirable satires on the German ultra-liberal 
press. Under the disguise of an affected and exaggerated liberalism, Heine 
and Bérne were aiming to turn into ridicule the entire slang of the party 
and to expose mercilessly the wild, unprincipled views of its leading 
organs in Germany, their bare-faced attempts on the credulity of the 
public, and their total incapacity to substitute anything in place of the 
systems which they were seeking to destroy. Bérne and Heine had ap- 
parently become aware of the ruinous effects of the German press on 
morality and taste, and in their indignation had penned vitriolic satires 
upon its spirit and tendency. Both had for a time collaborated with the 
liberal movements but had been converted to wiser and sounder views 
by the extravagance and insanity of their erstwhile colleagues. Acquaint- 
ance with the secrets of the enemies’ camp enabled them to direct their 
fire with telling effect against the weak points in their adversaries’ lines. 
The Foreign Querterly Review approved the line of action supposedly 
undertaken by Bérne and Heine, because ridicule was more effective 
than logic in changing people’s opinions. Besides, readers were in the 
habit of perusing only those journals which catered to their ingrained 
prejudices. There was no way of breaking through the enemies’ entrench- 
ments, except in disguise: 
This is the plan which has been adopted by Bérne and Heine. Under the disguise 
of liberals, and with a huge parade of all the ordinary cant of the party, they 
contrive, by concentrating and combining in a short space the most striking in- 
stances of ignorance, impiety, selfishness, malignity, or inconsistency, which 
writings of the ultra-liberal party for some time past afford, to impart to these 
an air of irresistible absurdity, and to render the character of its supporters more 
contemptible than we believe it could have been made in any other way.’ 


Heine was especially successful in exposing the peculiar fondness of the 
liberals for Napoleon, the most unrelenting enemy of liberalism in 
modern times. He was also successful in caricaturing the scoffing, irreli- 
gious tone of the radicals. He likewise cleverly parodied the manner in 
which the extremist press reviewed books; this parody took the form of 
a mock critique of the poems of Count Platen. Bérne and Heine wore the 
masquerade garment of literary sansculottes with the greatest ease, so 
that to the negligent observer they seemed to be “blackguards both.” 
This theory of Heine as the caricaturist of liberalism failed to make 
headway. The avalanche of hatred let loose upon him by the literary 
representatives of the established order within Germany itself plainly 
indicated to English reviewers that he really was a nihilist iconoclast and 


7 Foreign Quarterly Review, x (August, 1832), 154. 
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that traditionalists must indeed deem him a blackguard and apostate, a 
Jacobine propagandist and blasphemous unbeliever. 

The Edinburgh Review of October, 1832, contrasted him with Uhland, 
the genuine poet and liberal. Unlike the Swabian patriot, Heine desired 
not reform but revolution, not constitutional changes but sweeping and 
sudden catastrophe. Hence his virulent abuse against the institutions, 
the great men, and even the national character of his native land. Be- 
cause of his association with Bérne and other literary assassins of Ger- 
many, his humor, his imagination, his power of writing were declining; 
his originality of speculation was degenerating into mere paradox or 
audacious impiety, his strength and freshness of style into fantastic or 
startling impudence of expression, his pathos into a prolonged whine, his 
humor into convulsive and almost demoniacal grimaces.® 

If the publication of Travel Sketches was capable of stirring up such 
violent antagonism as has just been noted, it is not difficult to guess at 
the reactions of the English press to the more spectacular and sensational 
doctrines promulgated in Heine’s essays on German philosophy, religion, 
and literature—essays which the Athenaeum had refused to print but 
which appeared in French organs in 1834 and then in book form in 1835 
under the title De l’ Allemagne. 

Blackwood’s Magazine in September, 1835, coupled Heine with Bérne 
and with Joel Jacoby as the chief representatives of the modern German 
School of Irony, whose founder was Jean Paul. All three possessed play- 
ful fancy, passionate enthusiasm, deep feeling, wild wit, but they fell 
short of their prototype in literary quality, in brilliancy, and raciness. 
Bérne and Heine were Siamese twins, the two most hyper-ultra-revolu- 
tionists of all existing liberals, writers who seemed to consider rebellion 
and revolution not as fearful means to an important and desirable end, 
but as things in themselves delightful and desirable. Heine was a more 
agreeable stylist than Bérne and therefore more dangerous: 


It is not merely that we mourn over the perversion, the desecration of one of the 
noblest gifts of God to man, i.e. genius—nor is it merely that we loathe this utter 
recklessness of the moral corruption which such writings as these are calculated 
to generate amongst the young, the inexperienced, the unenlightened. We look 
farther, and confess that we consider this heterogeneous intellectual amalgam, 
this voluntary debasement in powerful minds, as amongst the most fearful, the 
most portentous, of the signs of the times.° 


A similar note was struck by the Quarterly Review in articles of Decem- 
ber, 1834, and December, 1835. The first article, entitled Recent German 


8 Edinburgh Review, tx1 (October, 1832), 48. 
® Blackwood’s Magazine, xxxvi (September, 1835), 387. 
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Belles-Letters, discussed Heine as the heir of Jean Paul, as a literary star 
malign in its influence, wavering in its orbit, and unsteady in its light, 
but sparkling all over with a rare brilliancy: 


At the present moment, he is regarded as a literary outlaw, a downright caput 
lupinum, in the literary circles of Germany, where his hand is against every man, 
and every man’s hand is against him. Yet we believe him to be possessed of many 
noble and generous qualities—we are told that he is now eagerly striving to work 
himself pure—and nourish a strong hope that he will come round, ere long, to a 
due sense of the evil of his ways.'° 


This hope was abandoned, however, when the second article appeared 
a year later. The same reviewer then confessed himself at a loss to explain 
how an able writer such as Heine could indulge in the blasphemous 
audacities to which he gave vent in De l’ Allemagne, a volume that was 
meant to supersede Madam de Staél’s book on the same subject. Perhaps 
his heredity offered a partial excuse. Jewish blood mingled in Heine’s 
veins. As the offspring of a Prussian lady of good quality and of a Jewish 
father, who had thrown off Judaism without adopting any other creed, 
Heine found himself in an anomalous position. Because he was half- 
Jewish and half-German, more than that, because he had ceased to be a 
Jew and was not accepted as a German, he had to devote himself, ac- 
cording to the English interpreter, to the cause of a great social revolution 
which would improve his personal position. Furthermore, there was 
something in his blood which prevented him from surveying religious 
systems in general with the cold indifference of a “right German ration- 
alist.” Since he was devoid of all genuine convictions, he had to display 
the bitter and sneering malignity of a “crucifying Sadduccee”’: 


The two great obstacles to a radical revolution in Germany (as elsewhere) are 
the prevalence of Christian principles among the mass of the population—and the 
remains of respect for the civil institutions of their ancestry. Heine, having at- 
tacked both the religion of the Bible and the monarchical and aristocratic institu- 
tions of the German states with unparalleled virulence, and having moreover 
distinguished himself most offensively by the style of his personal vituperation— 
carrying his warfare with the most reckless malice into the domestic relations of 
all his literary opponents, both theological and political—has rendered himself 
the object, not at all to our astonishment, of equal aversion and alarm, even in 
the most liberally governed of the German communities; and with talents which 
no one refuses to admire, and attainments which it would be worse than idle to 
disparage, he has thus contrived, at what may be called an early period of a 
literary life, to make it all but impossible for himself to exist on his native soil. He 
has accordingly transplanted himself to Paris, and there associated himself in an 
intimate league, offensive and defensive, with the most violent section of the 


10 Quarterly Review, L111 (December, 1834), 216. 
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Jacobin Propagandists—whose plans embrace the entire extirpation of the Chris- 
tian faith in each and all its modifications, and the total abolition of monarchy 
and aristocracy in Europe." 


As evidence of Heine’s destructive intentions, the reviewer analyzed in 
detail the doctrine of the rehabilitation of the flesh. He held that this 
abominable doctrine could arouse only wonder and horror among 
Englishmen, and yet Heine was apparently sincere in advocating it. 

The only English journal to discuss Heine’s book on Germany sympa- 
thetically was the Westminster Review, the same periodical in which 
George Eliot was to champion Heine’s cause two decades later. Its issue 
of October, 1835, devoted thirteen pages to a summary of Del’ Allemagne 
and to a defense of its author against the charge of anti-Germanism. The 
reviewer felt that contemplation of the unfortunate state of Germany 
had filled Heine with sorrow and caused him to pen his barbed words. 
The poet was no traitor and renegade. He wanted to bring to his native 
land the liberalism of Western Europe, as best symbolized by the tri- 
colored flag of France. Much knowledge could be acquired from his 
analyses and criticisms. 

Other English quarterlies were less charitable. The Edinburgh Review 
of July, 1836, preferred Wolfgang Menzel’s comments on literature to 
those of Heine. Menzel, the arch-foe of “Young Germany,” was, in its 
opinion, a pleasing poet and an eminent critic. Heine, on the other hand, 
wrote in the most despicable spirit of personal hostility to individuals. 
He gave a most distorted picture of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
He inculcated views and principles equally at variance with truth, good 
taste, and morality. Nevertheless, Heine was widely read and discussed, 
while Menzel was unknown to the English and his latest book Die 
deutsche Literatur was scarcely noticed. 

The reviewer could have expanded on the perversity of the reading 
public, had he been aware that, while he was writing his article, there was 
appearing an English translation of Heine’s critical essays under the 
title Letters Auxiliary to the History of Modern Polite Literature in Ger- 
many. This translation, the work of an American, G. W. Haven, aroused 
considerable interest in New England literary circles. It was discussed at 
length in The North American Review and in The (American) Monthly in 
1836." 

British journals, however, continued to berate Heine throughout the 
Eighteen-Thirties. The Foreign Quarterly Review in 1837 reprinted from 
Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe the comment of the Weimar sage 


1 Quarterly Review, tv (December, 1835), 2. 
12 North American Review, xi, 163-180. American Monthly Magazine, vi, 1-13. 
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that Heine possessed many shining qualifications but that he lacked one 
thing—love." Goethe was quoted as prophesying that Heine would be 
feared and might even be a God to those who, without possessing his 
talent, had the ambition to work in the same destructive vein, but that 
all his gifts would avail him naught because he was altogether destitute 
of love. In a later issue of the same year, this quarterly accused Heine of 
being defective in mental chastity: “Henry Heine has no reverence either 
for himself or for those of whom he writes, or for those to whom he 
writes,—for gods above or for devils below.” 

It is thus evident that the initial patronizing and not entirely un- 
friendly attitude which English journals assumed toward young Heine 
before his removal to Paris in 1831 changed more and more to violent 
hostility as the decade wore on. The author of the Book of Songs and of 
the early Travel Sketches was to some extent acceptable to the English, 
but not the splenetic exile who sneered at all existing religious, political, 
social, and moral institutions. Critics continued throughout the decade 
to focus attention upon him as poet, thinker, and wit; but they stressed 
the perverse character of his poetry, the malignity of his thought, and 
the corrosiveness of his wit. 

Small wonder, therefore, that Carlyle, who was in the Eighteen- 
Thirties the chief English interpreter of German letters, failed to rank 
Heine with Jean Paul, Novalis, or other important representatives of the 
Romantic School. Carlyle’s gift of interpretation did not include an ap- 
preciation of the niceties of lyric poetry. He was, therefore, deaf to Heine 
the lyricist, and only grudgingly accepted the Lorelei as a genuine work 
of art. The English critic was at his best in his dissection of the labyrin- 
thine profundities of German thought. The intellectual approach of 
Heine was, however, wholly alien to him and he had no reason to take 
issue with the English press that reviled the German freethinker. On the 
contrary, throughout his long life he berated visitors who dared to plead 
Heine’s cause. He remained the English champion of the Weimar tradi- 
tion and the foe of “Young Germany.” Once he called Heine a black- 
guard. On another occasion he referred to him as a “filthy, foetid sausage 
of spoiled victuals.’"* Long after adoration of Heine became general in 
England, he continued to rage at him. In 1865 he stormed at Matthew 
Arnold for esteeming obscene, impudent, untruthful Heine the continua- 
tor of Goethe."* In 1870 he told Friedrich Althaus that it was shameful 
to put the dirty, blaspheming Jew Heine in front of Goethe.'’ Coventry 


13 Foreign Quarterly Review, xvu (January, 1837), 17. 

M4 Foreign Quarterly Review, x1x (July, 1837), 295. 

%D. A. Wilson, Carlyle till Marriage (London, 1923), p. 404. 

1D. A. Wilson and D. W. MacArthur, Carlyle in Old Age (London, 1934), p. 23. 
17 Tbid., p. 218. 
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Patmore reported that by 1874 Carlyle and he were the only ones who 
dared to think, much less speak, evil of Heine.’* In 1875 the Scottish 
novelist William Black was asked by Carlyle for which German he had 
the greatest affection and, when Black replied: “Heine,” Carlyle flared 
up and began to thunder: “That slimy and greasy Jew—fit only to eat 
sausages made of toads.’”® That Charles Kingsley spoke of Heine as a 
wicked man, we may perhaps also ascribe to the influence of Carlyle, for 
in his attitude towards Germany and Germans, he often followed in 
Carlyle’s footsteps.” 

The early hostile approach to Heine ebbed in the 1840’s and was 
replaced by a wave of uncritical adoration in the 1850’s and 1860’s. 
George Meredith, who attended school in Germany in 1842, discovered 
in this poet a voice which filled him with rapture. Richard Monckton 
Milnes became an ardent admirer of the Parisian exile and did much to 
popularize him among the English. When the false news of Heine’s death 
reached England in 1847, there was a juster appraisal of his merits in the 

Vi English press. After 1848 the sick poet in his mattress-grave became for 
: ‘ 4 many the martyr of Montmartre. George Eliot recommended him shortly 
: before his death in 1856 as the supreme embodiment of German wit. 








is Owen Meredith, Earl of Lytton, sang his praises. Elizabeth Barrett 
aie Browning participated in the flood of Heine translations that followed 
i. upon his death. To the new generation he was no longer the Julian of 
o4 poetry but the warrior of the pen in man’s struggle for liberation. Thus 
Matthew Arnold hailed him. English poets from James Thomson, the 
author of the Heinesque City of Dreadful Night, to Robert Bridges and 
A. E. Housman submitted to his influence and echoed his tone. The wave 
of vituperation, which had assailed him in the decade preceding Vic- 
toria’s ascension to the English throne, was superseded by a wave of 
enthusiasm. For the Victorian generation, Heine was not the blackguard 
and apostate but the heir of Goethe and the outstanding nineteenth- 
century German poet. 
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18 Tbid., p. 347. 

1 William Black, With the Eyes of Youth and Other Sketches (London, 1903), p. 257. 

2 Anna Jacobson, Charles Kingsleys Beziehungen zu Deutschland (Heidelberg, 1917), 
p. 73. 
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TENNYSON AND THE REVIEWERS 
1830-1842 


UCH has been written about the influence of the early reviewers on 

Tennyson.' Professor Lounsbury, who has made the only real 
printed effort at a scholarly analysis of the question, believed the influ- 
ence to be very slight. I shall attempt here to collect and sift the evidence 
afresh and to determine as clearly as possible the part which the reviewers 
played in Tennyson’s ten-years’ silence after the publication of his first 
two independent volumes (1830, 1833), in his revisions and suppressions 
of poems in them, and in his choice of subjects and expression of ideas in 
the new poems of 1842. 

Since the tenor of the criticism of Poems, Chiefly Lyrical and Poems is 
generally known, I shall not comment on the reviews separately; but as 
no complete list of them has been published, so far as I am aware, I give 
here the English and American reviews that have been discovered to 
date, all of which I have examined.’ Reviews of Poems, 1833, that also 


1 Those who assert emphatically the effect of the critics are: Robert Browning, a letter 
of February, 1845, The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning (London, 
1900), 1, 18-20; Charles Astor Bristed, Knickerbocker Magazine, xxv (June, 1845), 536; 
Mary Gordon, Christopher North: a Memoir of John Wilson (Edinburgh, 1862), 11, 175-176; 
Henry Van Dyke, The Poetry of Tennyson (New York, 1889), pp. 28-32, 36, 38-42; Henry 
J. Jennings, Lord Tennyson (London, 1892), p. 30; Andrew Lang, The Life and Letters of 
John Gibson Lockhart (New York, 1897), 11, 88; Stephen Gwynn, Tennyson: a Critical Study 
(London, 1899), pp. 31-32; Andrew Lang, Alfred Tennyson (New York, 1901), pp. 21-22; 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Tennyson (New York, 1902), pp. 15, 26; “The Centenary of ‘The Quarterly 
Review’,” The Quarterly Review, ccx (April, 1909), 773-774; Aaron Watson, Tennyson 
(London, 1912), pp. 26, 33; Hugh I’Anson Fausset, Tennyson: a Modern Portrait (New 
York, 1923), pp. 49, 56; F. L. Lucas, Eight Victorian Poets (Cambridge, 1930), p. 6. Less 
positive in general are: Arthur Waugh, Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Study of His Life and Work 
(London, 1892), p. 65; J. Cuming Walters, Tennyson: Poet, Philosopher, Idealist (London, 
1893), pp. 43-44; Harold Nicolson, Tennyson: Aspects of His Life, Character, and Poetry 
(London, 1925), pp. 91-92, 117-118; Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, The Poet as Citizen and 
Other Papers (New York and Cambridge, 1935), pp. 169-170. All of these writers consider 
only North’s review in Blackwood’s and “Lockhart’s” in the Quarterly. 

2 Thomas R. Lounsbury, The Life and Times of Alfred Tennyson (New Haven, 1915), 
pp. 333-336, 400-413. 

3 T have failed to discover two reviews of the 1830 volume mentioned in the Aflas review 
of the 1833 volume, December 16, 1832, as having appeared in the London Magazine and 
the Examiner. It seems likely that the reviewer for the AéJas, writing hurriedly and relying 
on memory, erroneously ascribed two of the early reviews to periodicals in which they did 
not appear. The Examiner might have been confused with the Tatler, but I am at a loss to 
suggest a periodical that might have been confused with the London Magazine. I have thus 
far been unable to find a review referred toin the Memoir, 1, 134, under date of June, 1834, 
as “lately published” in Calcutta. Two French reviews of Tennyson, in L’Europe Littéraire, 
March 6 and 15, 1833, and Le Voleur, December, 1832, I have not included in my study. 
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include in the discussion the volume of 1830 are indicated by an asterisk. 


Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830. 

Atlas, v (June 27, 1830), 411. 

Spectator, ut (August 21, 1830), 637-639. 

Westminster Review, x1v (January, 1831), 210-224. By Sir John Bowring (?). 

Tatler, 1 (February 24, February 26, 1831), 593-594, 601-602. By Leigh Hunt. 

New Monthly Magazine, xxxim (March 1, 1831), 111-112. 

Englishman’s Magazine, 1 (August, 1831), 616-628. By Arthur Henry Hallam.‘ 

Blackwood’s Magazine. xxx (May, 1832), 721-741. By Christopher North 

(John Wilson). 
Poems, 1833. 

Atheneum, No. 266, December 1, 1832, pp. 770-772. 

Literary Gazette, No. 829, December 8, 1832, pp. 772-774. By William Jerdan. 

Spectator, v (December 15, 1832), 1180-1192. 

Atlas, vi (December 16, 1832), 842. 

*Monthly Repository and Review, N.S. vil (January, 1833), 30-41. By W. J. Fox. 

New Monthly Magazine, xxxvu (January, 1833), 69-74. By Edward Bulwer 

(?). 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1 (January, 1833), 540. 

Quarterly Review, xurx (April, 1833), 81-96. By John Wilson Croker.® 

*London Review, 1 (Westminster Review, xxx) (July, 1835), 402-424. By John 

Stuart Mill. 

*Christian Examiner, xxi (January, 1838), 305-327. By J. S. Dwight. 

*Dial, m (July, 1841), 135. By Margaret Fuller (?). 

It is first necessary to inquire which of these reviews were known to 
Tennyson. The Memoir refers to the notices in the Westminster, the 
Tatler, and the Englishman’s.* Tennyson was still at Cambridge when 
his first volume was so heartily welcomed by the Westminster, and the 
‘Apostles’ must certainly have cried it up as a vindication of their faith 
in their poet. The review in the Tatler was the result of Arthur Hallam’s 
having sent Leigh Hunt a copy of the Poems, Chiefly Lyrical and of 
Charles Tennyson’s sonnets accompanied by the express hope that Hunt 
would notice them in his publication; and Hallam sent the numbers con- 
taining the reviews of Alfred and Charles to their sister, Emily, at 
Somersby, where Tennyson must have seen them.’ There can be no ques- 
tion about Hallam’s own article in the Englishman’s and we have Tenny- 


‘I have used the reprint in The Poems of Arthur Henry Hallam Together with his Essay 
on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tznnyson, ed. Richard Le Gallienne (New York and London, 
1893), pp. 87-139. 

5 Select Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature, m (July, 1833), 106-121, reprinted 
Croker’s review. This review has generally been ascribed to John Gibson Lockhart. For 
discussion and proof of Croker’s authorship see “The Centenary of ‘The Quarterly Re- 
view’,’”’ ccx (April, 1909), 775-776 note and a letter by H. J. C. Grierson, TLS, xxxvi 
(April 24, 1937), 308. ® Memoir, 1, 49. 7 Memoir, 1, 74-75. 
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son’s statement that he read North.* Hallam Tennyson testifies that the 
attack in the Quarterly disturbed his father’s equanimity of mind and that 
Mill’s article “was a great encouragement.’ As for the others there is 
no proof, but it is reasonable to assume that he would have seen all of 
the reviews published in England. Of the two notices published in 
America, Dwight’s in the Christian Examiner was lengthy and discrim- 
inating, and would in all probability have been brought to Tennyson’s 
attention either by admirers in England or in the United States. The 
Dial made only brief mention of his poetry and does not affect the con- 
clusions reached in this paper. That Tennyson and his friends were 
watching for any reference to his poems is suggested by Hallam’s letter 
on October 2, 1830: “I cannot make out that you have been reviewed 
anywhere, but I have seen no magazines.’’® Nor should the remoteness 
of America discount the possibility of his having read Dwight, for Hallam 
Tennyson records that his father “warmed to his work because there had 
been a favourable review of him lately published in far-off Calcutta.’”™ 

Tennyson’s hypersensitiveness to the ‘gadfly’ of hostile criticism is well 
known, and with this in view Professor Lounsbury’s hypothesis that the 
period of silence from 1832 to 1842 was largely due to his fear of exposing 
himself to further attack seems entirely correct, although, as Lounsbury 
says, he may have shared in a belief prevalent at the time that the public 
was not interested in poetry.” With most of the critics joining in the out- 
cry against the Poems of 1833, Tennyson believed for a time that English 
readers could never care for his verse and felt the atmosphere of England 
to be so inimical that he thought seriously of living abroad. His only wish 
was to keep out of public notice. Evidence of his anxiety on this score 
is apparent from his letter to North in 1834, begging that his poems not 
be “‘dragged forward once more,’ and from another to Spedding, asking 
him to deter Mill from his intended critique and writing with under- 
scored words, “J do not wish to be dragged forward again in any shape 
before the reading public at present.””® 

He broke his vow of silence in his contribution of “Saint Agnes” to 
The Keepsake (1836),* and “Stanzas,” the nucleus of “Maud,” to The 
Tribute (1837), but these cannot be taken as invalidating Lounsbury’s 


8 In a letter to North, Memoir, 1, 95. ® Memoir, 1, 94, 122. 

10 Memoir, 1, 70. 1 Memoir, 1, 134. 12 Lounsbury, pp. 333-336. 

18 Tennyson gives a poetic representation of this period of his life in the third stanza of 
“Merlin and the Gleam’’: “Once at the croak of a Raven who crost it,’’ etc. 

4 Memoir, 1, 145. In February, 1834, John Lake published a poem directed against North 
and defending Tennyson. Fearing that this would incite North to a vitriolic reply, Tenny- 
son requested that he not be suspected of having any sympathy “with the ravings of this 
unhappy coxcomb.”’ 1% Memoir, 1, 145. 

18 The Keepsake for 1837 but published in November, 1836. 
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theory. In both instances his poems were earnestly solicited, and through 
Milnes’ irritation over his letter of refusal at first, he was almost forced 
into appearing in The Tribute. If these two poems might be thought of as 
trial balloons, the comments which they brought from the reviewers 
would hardly have given a sensitive man encouragement. The Athenaum 
considered “Saint Agnes” worth reprinting “‘as much for its curiosity as its 
beauty” and called it “perversely fantastic.’"” The Edinburgh Review 
regarded “Stanzas’’ as indicative of the “hand of a true poet” but found 
in the poem “some quaintness” and “occasional absurdities.’”"* Nor 
would the growls directed at Tennyson by Christopher North in his 
reviews of Joanna Baillie and Alford’s The School of the Heart have given 
him anything but a feeling that the powerful critics were still set against 
him and that he could expect little mercy at their hands.'® Even after he 
had finally, for one reason or another, decided to venture before the 
public again in 1842,”° he still felt doubtful as to his fate with the re- 
viewers and wrote Edmund Lushington: “Spedding’s going to America 
has a little disheartened me, for some fop will get the start of him in the 
Ed. Review where he promised to put an article and I have had abuse 
enough.’ 

Two other possible reasons for Tennyson’s silence have been advanced: 
the death of Hallam and the time needed for revision. Both reasons may 
well have been contributory, but neither could have been responsible for 
the protracted delay in publishing.” 

How far the critics were responsible for Tennyson’s alterations and 
suppressions in the collective first volume of Poems, 1842, is another 
question. Hallam Tennyson says that his father “kept up his courage, 
profited by friendly and unfriendly criticism, and in silence, obscurity 
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17 Atheneum, November 5, 1836, p. 786. ‘ 

18 Edinburgh Review, txvi (October, 1837), 108. : 

19 Blackwood’s, xxx1x (February, 1836), 265-266; xxx1x (May, 1836), 578-579. William : 
Lyon Phelps believes that the remarks of S. C. Hall about Tennyson in The Book of Gems, | 
London, 1838, were also a factor in Tennyson’s continued silence. See Modern Language 
Notes, xxrx (April, 1914), 126-127. 

20 Cf. Memoir, 1, 165-166. There can be little doubt that, as Lounsbury has pointed out, 
Tennyson was spurred by the threat of a reprinting of his first volumes in America, though 
he pretended not to care. See letter to Fitzgerald, Memoir,1,178. % Memoir, 1, 180. 

2 Lounsbury argues that Hallam’s death did not deter Tennyson from writing new 
poems which he could have published; but the son says that when urged by Frederick to 
publish in the spring of 1835, “he would not and could not; his health since Hallam’s death 
had been ‘variable, and his spirits indifferent’ ”’ (Memoir, 1, 138). As early as 1834 Tennyson 
wrote Spedding, “ .. . I have corrected much of my last volume, and if you will send me ; 
your copy I will insert my corrections” (Memoir, 1, 141). Though Tennyson had progressed 3 
o © with alterations of his old poems before John Stuart Mill wrote his critique, July, 1835, he 
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and solitude, perfected his art.’ Nevertheless Professor Lounsbury, 
after discussing the problem at considerable length, reaches the conclu- 
sion that “there is no evidence that anything whether coming from 
favorable or unfavorable sources, determined, save in occasional in- 
stances, his own conclusions. On the contrary, the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that it did not. ... Hostile criticism had no perceptible effect in 
dictating the omissions or alterations which were found in the edition of 
1842.” In view of this division of opinion, a second descent to Louns- 
bury’s “dreary realm of statistics” seems warranted. 

To be complete a statistical analysis of Tennyson’s debt to his periodi- 
cal critics must be based on a study both of the poems condemned as a 
whole and of specific passages censured. Some poems were summarily 
condemned, others were condemned but with special criticism of certain 
passages, and even in some of the poems that were praised, lines were 
cited which might in the critic’s judgment be changed to advantage. 

Of the fifty-six pieces in Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, twenty-four were 
condemned as a whole.* Of these twenty-four, fifteen or slightly over 
three-fifths were not reprinted in 1842. The other nine were printed un- 
changed, except “The Poet’s Mind,” in which there were two unimpor- 
tant changes and the omission of one stanza which might have appeared 
rather egotistical.* A comparative list of the twenty-four unfavorably 
criticized poems will make the discussion clearer. 


% Memoir, 1, 122. ™* Lounsbury, p. 401. 

% In arriving at this figure I have counted any poem that received condemnation by any 
one reviewer. In most instances the reviewers were outspoken and there is no question. 
There are several borderline cases where the reviewers were not quite explicit or where 
admission was made of some merit. Such were “The Dirge,”’ “Claribel,”’ and the “Recollec- 
tions of the Arabian Nights,’’ but I have included them, since it would be better to admit 
reasonable possibilities than to risk misrepresenting the evidence. In deciding these border- 
line cases the criterion has been whether the sum of a reviewer’s comments indicate a 
serious disapproval or stricture. Accordingly “Oriana,’’ for instance, has not been included 
among the twenty-four, though Hunt commented that he thought the name, running all 
through the poem, too often repeated. 

% Harold Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 92-93, states that nine criticized poems were reprinted, 
evidently meaning in 1842. His figures and facts, however, based on North’s review alone, 
are so confused that it is difficult to know how to correct them. In the first place North 
criticized unfavorably eighteen instead of seventeen poems, and of these Tennyson re- 
printed six in 1842. When Nicolson goes on to name the nine which he claims were reprinted, 
he names only seven, including two, “All Things Will Die’’ and “Nothing Will Die,’’ which 
were actually not reprinted in 1842. Among criticized poems published eventually, he men- 
tions “The Dying Swan,” which was one of the six reprinted in 1842. If by any chance 
Nicolson did not make himself clear and meant that finally, but not necessarily in 1842, 
Tennyson reprinted nine, he is still inaccurate, for regardless of date, Tennyson reprinted 
twelve of the poems which North dismissed. 
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Reprinted 1842 Reprinted Later Never Reprinted 
The Poet’s Mind The Sea Fairies (1853) English War Song 
The Dirge All Things Will Die (1872) Lost Hope 
Claribel Nothing Will Die (1872) Love and Sorrow?’ 
Rec. of Ar. N. The Kraken (1872) Love, Pride, and Forgetfulness 
The Merman We Are Free (1872) Sonnet (“Shall the Hag Evil’’) 
The Mermaid Elegiacs (1884) The Grasshopper 
Song—The Owl National Song (1892) The “How” and the “Why” 
Second Song The Tears of Heaven 

—To the Same 
The Dying Swan 


Only one of the seven poems reprinted after 1842 was allowed to appear 
within a period of at least thirty years. Five of these were in collective 
editions. ‘“The Sea-Fairies,” reprinted in 1853, was materially changed 
throughout. The “National Song” was introduced after fifty years as a 
song in The Foresters with the last four lines of each of the two stanzas 
rewritten. 

On the other hand, it is true that Tennyson did not republish in 1842 
seventeen poems of the 1830 volume that had not been censured. This 
might be considered evidence of independence of the critics, but it is not 
so clear as Professor Lounsbury seems to think; for a number of these 
poems are examples of certain general strictures. These were: (1) too 
many short poems “about the length of one’s little finger,”” which are the 
result of making poems of “all the fancies that fleet across the imagina- 
tion’’;?* (2) use of antiquated words and obsolete pronunciation; (3) 
irregularities of measure. The first point could account for the suppres- 
sion of “To—” (“Sainted Juliet”), a poem of nine lines; “To a Lady 
Sleeping,” ten lines; “All thoughts, all creeds, all dreams are true,” 
sixteen lines; “Dualisms,” twenty-two lines; “Song” (“I’ the glooming 
light”), twenty-two lines; and possibly “Song” (“Every day hath its 
night”), thirty-three short lines. The “Song” (“The lintwhite and the 
throstlecock”) was an instance of the use of antiquated words and pro- 
nunciation with brere, feres, yronne, evanisheth, and blooméd. Depending 
upon exactly what the critics meant by irregularities of meter, “The 
Burial of Love” and “Song” (“I’ the glooming light’’) might have been 
discarded on that score. The poet’s reasons for not reprinting others of 
the seventeen may have been more closely connected with his interpreta- 
tion of the ideas of his critics than is now apparent.?® 

27 “Love and Sorrow,’”’ condemned by the Aélas, is the only poem not censured by a 
review which we know Tennyson saw. 

*8 North, Blackwood’s, xxx1 (May, 1832), 740. 

29 There were also four sonnets among the seventeen uncriticized poems, but they could 
not have been left out because of their shortness. Yet their suppression may be explained 
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Lest one fall into special pleading, it must be admitted that “The 
Deserted House” and “Song” (“I’ the glooming light”) were not pub- 
lished in 1842 in spite of North’s and Hunt’s belief that the first was 
“perfection” and “affecting” and Mill’s opinion that the latter was 
“beautiful.” Although Hero was among the ladies with whom North 
declared he was in love, the poem, ‘Hero to Leander” was never included 
in an authorized edition, nor did the “Supposed Confessions of a Second- 
rate Sensitive Mind,” which Hallam, Fox, Hunt, the New Monthly, and 
the Westminster had mentioned favorably, reappear until 1884. 

A survey of the volume of 1833 shows that thirteen of the thirty poems 
were condemned as a whole or charged with special faults. Seven of the 
thirteen were not reprinted in 1842—the seven which had received the 
most severe criticism. The following is a tabular list of these thirteen 
poems:*° 


Reprinted in 1842 Reprinted Later Never Reprinted 
The Lady of Shalott To—(“‘All good things’) O Darling Room 
The Miller’s Daughter (1865 and 1871) The Hesperides 
(none Sonnet (“Buonaparte’’) To Christopher North 
The Palace of Art (1872) Song (“Who can say’’) 
A Dream of Fair Women Sonnet (“Mine be the 
The Lotos-Eaters strength’’) (1872) 


The six reprinted poems were the longest and best poems in the 
volume, and Tennyson could hardly have been expected to suppress 
them. While the reviewers, Croker especially, had ridiculed them at con- 
siderable length, they could not dismiss them as mere “drivel,”’ as North 
had done with some of the short poems of the earlier volume. All of these 
six poems were, however, much rewritten or rearranged. Six of seven 
criticized passages in ‘The Lady of Shalott” were omitted or altered in 
the second version, five of eight in “The Miller’s Daughter,” four of 
eleven in “(Enone,” one of two in “The Palace of Art,” the same in “A 
Dream of Fair Women,” and one of three in “The Lotos-Eaters.””*" 

The two sonnets, “Buonaparte” and “Mine be the strength,’’ were 
criticized and not reprinted in 1842, but were finally inserted in a collec- 
tive edition with no change. Lounsbury asserts that the suppression of 
a criticized sonnet proves nothing because none of the sonnets in Poems, 





by the fact that only one of his sonnets was praised and several were criticized. The praised 
sonnet, “To J. M. K.’’ was the only sonnet from either of the early volumes reprinted in 
1842. See discussion of sonnets of the 1833 volume below. 

3° All of these poems were criticized in reviews that Tennyson assuredly saw. In fact, 
Croker attacked them all except “Who can say.” 

+1 These figures differ from Lounsbury’s, for his statements are based on the Quarterly 
review alone. 
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1833, was included in the edition of 1842. Yet it is possible that as these 
two representative sonnets had been attacked and the other five were no 
better, Tennyson left them out because he did not consider himself suc- 
cessful as a sonnet writer. ““To—,” the third poem omitted in 1842 but 
later reprinted, distinctly shows the effects of Croker’s review. The last 
two stanzas, which contained four condemned passages, were deleted, 
and one of the other four points of attack was altered. Absurd as was 
Croker’s ridicule of endowing the jay with human qualities in the lines, 


And through damp holts, newflushed with May 
Ring sudden laughters of the jay! 


Tennyson changed laughters to scritches. 

One might say, of course, that Tennyson was making a selection from 
his early poems for the first volume in 1842 and accept Professor Louns- 
bury’s cavalier statement, “The poems appearing in his first two ventures 
which he failed to republish there (1842) would have been thrown out in 
any case.” But would he have been at such pains to make a selection 
had the poems passed relatively unchallenged? Is it reasonable to affirm 
that these poems would have been discarded “in any case,” when he 
wrote to North in 1834, “I could wish that some of the poems there 
broken on your critical wheel were deeper than ever plummet sounded. 
. . . I never wish to see them or hear of them again’’?* 

Besides the five sonnets already mentioned, Tennyson omitted in 1842 
both “Kate” and “Rosalind,” which were also uncensured. But if Croker 
had nothing to say about “Rosalind” itself, some of his most scathing 
satire was directed at Tennyson’s printing of thirty-two extra lines in a 
footnote. Originally intended to be part of the poem, they became 
“manifestly superfluous” even to Tennyson, but he Jiked them and was 
unwilling to discard them entirely. Two similar footnotes appended to 
“The Palace of Art” were further fuel for Croker’s fire, and the poet 
wisely deleted all three notes when the poems were reprinted. 

One of the commonest charges of the early critics and one to which 
Tennyson paid most heed was affectation—a charge which became a 
cliché with the reviewers. This they found in his excessive compounding 
of words, especially in his writing them together without a hyphen, and in 
his constant use of the accented ed. Tennyson himself late in life admitted 
that as a youth he “had an absurd antipathy to hyphens.’™ Taking the 
reviewers’ strictures to heart, he hyphenated his compounds in 1842 and 
continued to do so in his subsequent poems. He removed a number of 
compounds, particularly in “The Lady of Shalott” and “(Enone,” dis- 
pensed with many accented endings, and deleted the accent marks. 


3? Lounsbury, p. 401. 3 Memoir, 1, 96. 4 Memoir, 1, 50n. 
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7 

But,is from a study of the words, phrases, and lines singled out for 
criticism by the reviewers that we gain the most conclusive evidence of 
Tennyson’s attitude. In all, including both volumes, there were eighty- 
three passages which drew specific adverse comment or were tacitly 
censured by being italicized. Of these, fifty-four were in poems re- 
printed, and twenty-three of the fifty-four were corrected or omitted. 
The other twenty-nine of the eighty-three were in poems not reprinted 
in 1842. It is valid to consider these along with the twenty-three, since 
in every case except one (“Kate,” which I shall not count) there can 
hardly be any doubt that the number of the passages cited or the stricture 
on one integral passage was the main reason for the suppression of the 
poem, rather than that the passages accidentally happened to be in a 
poem not reprinted for some other reason.* Thus altogether fifty-one 
out of eighty-three or more than sixty percent of the passages the critics 
censured did not reappear in 1842 as they had originally stood.” 

A few examples of the alterations will show how clear the effect of the 


% T have not included in my list poems cited in their entirety by the reviewers except 
when specific words in such poems were condemned. Where there seems to be a definite 
point of criticism concerned with each italicized word or group of words, I have considered 
each a separate criticism. Where three or four consecutive lines were cited with several 
italicized words or phrases but where the reviewer seemed to be pointing to the passage as 
a whole, I have considered it one criticism. As the poems of 1830 were relatively short, the 
reviewers dealt with that volume mainly by poems, so that only eleven passages were 
cited from them. 

%* North charged Tennyson in the line, “Thou art a mailed warrior, in youth and strength 
complete,’”’ from “The Grasshopper,’ with absurdity and with plagiarism from Words- 
worth’s conception of a beetle as “A mailed angel on a battle day.’’ Tennyson’s whole poem 
hinged upon the idea of the “mailed warrior.’’ The other passages in poems not reprinted 
were in five short poems only. Eight lines of the sonnet, ‘‘Buonaparte,” were cited as un- 
intelligible; all three stanzas of ““O Darling Room” were satirized; and there were six points 
singled out in “The Hesperides,” eight in the sonnet, “Mine be the strength,” and nine 
in “To —” (All good things). 

The final disposition of the twenty-eight passages in poems not reprinted in 1842 seems 
to show the effects of criticism carried over to a later date. Five of these passages were 
changed or omitted when the poems were reprinted and ten were in poems never reprinted. 

*7 It might still be argued that as it is not absolutely certain that Tennyson saw all the 
reviews, my figures are not beyond the pale of coincidence. If then we use only passages 
criticized by Croker, North, Hallam, Mill, and Hunt, whose reviews he undoubtedly saw, 
we find that fifteen of thirty-four passages in poems reprinted were altered or omitted and 
twenty-four (I except ‘‘Kate’”’) were in poems not reprinted—a total of thirty-nine out of 
fifty-eight passages corrected or suppressed. With Croker’s review alone the tally is thirty- 
four out of forty-seven. 

In certain cases it may very well be that Tennyson’s maturer judgment coincided with 
the critics’ objections, and that his alterations were a result of both influences. These cases 
cannot be clearly distinguished, but the admission weakens my position very little. 
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critics is. Arthur Hallam had written in the Englishman’s that the word 
unrayed in the lines from “Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” 


Dark-blue the deep sphere overhead, 
Distinct with vivid stars unrayed, 
(ll. 89-90) 


did not convey “‘a precise notion,” and Tennyson changed the word to 
inlaid. After Croker had noted that the name, The Lady of Shalott, was 
below the stern of the boat, Tennyson made the reading around the prow. 
Mill rightly judged the last stanza of “The Lady of Shalott” a “lame 
and impotent conclusion,” and Tennyson substituted the vastly superior 
stanza which now ends the poem. In “Eleanore” the Literary Gazette 
found a “confused metaphor... of sleeping waves having glorious 
dreams,” and the poet deleted the objectionable line. The passage origi- 
nally stood: 

As waves that from the outer deep 

Roll into a quiet cove, 

These fall away, and lying still 

Having glorious dreams in sleep 

Shadow forth the banks at will. 

(ll. 108-112) 

The revised form is: 

As waves that up a quiet cove 

Rolling slide, and lying still 

Shadow forth the banks at will. 


A final point to be considered is the effect of the reviews on Tennyson’s 
choice of subjects and his treatment of poems which appeared for the 
first time in the volumes of 1842.** The ground here is uncertain, and it 
is easy to fall into dangerous generalizations. Nevertheless, there is a 
noticeable change in tone from the earlier works, and as his son wrote: 
““My father’s comprehension of human life had grown: and the new 
poems dealt with an extraordinarily wide range of subjects, chivalry, 
duty, reverence, self-control, human passion, human love, the love of 
country, science, philosophy, simple faith and the many complex moods 
of the religious nature.’** Spedding in his review in the Edinburgh, April, 
1843, found “the interest deeper and purer; there is more humanity with 


8 Miss Helen Pearce has graciously afforded me the privilege of reading her unpublished 
dissertation at the University of California, The Criticism of Tennyson’s Poetry: a Sum- 
mary with Special Emphasis upon Tennyson’s Response to Criticism as a Factor in the 
Development of his Reputation; but the discussion in these pages has been developed 
independently, and her treatment and mine are not similar. 

39 Memoir, 1, 188-189. 
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less image and drapery; a closer adherence to truth; a greater reliance for 
effect upon the simplicity of nature. Moral and spiritual traits of char- 
acter are more dwelt upon, in place of external scenery and circumstance. 
He addresses himself more to the heart and less to the ear and eye.’’*° 

To attribute Tennyson’s swing away from the fanciful and pretty to 
ideas and themes more concerned with the interests of the day and closer 
to the heart of mankind entirely to the influence of his critics would be 
unjustifiable. Some of the poems such as “The Two Voices” and “Ulys- 
ses” are known to have sprung from his own despondency over Hallam’s 
death and his attempt to combat it. There are possibly autobiographical 
associations in “The Epic’’ and “Love and Duty,” and poems like these 
four may have been written more for himself than to preach to or inspire 
his readers. Also a number of the poems were not a new departure. He 
had attempted patriotic poems in 1830.“' He had shown his leaning 
toward moralizing in his allegory of “The Palace of Art,” and he had 
prefigured in “The Miller’s Daughter” the simple and sentimental 
stories in rime that flowered in the new edition. 

This means that there are reasons for some of the new poems other 
than the desire to give the public what he was led to believe the public 
would like, and that in a number of his poems he was developing along 
lines he had essayed earlier. But it does not mean that in these poems and 
others of the 1842 volumes he was not endeavoring to write according 
to the suggestions of his critics. His son avers that early in the period of 
silence he set to work trying to base his poetry “on the broad and common 
interests of the time and of universal humanity.’“ That he kept the 
public in mind is partially borne out by his statement that he composed 
“Locksley Hall’ in trochaics because Hallam told him that the English 
liked that meter. His wish to provide what the people of his day expected 
in poetry is betrayed by the testimony in the Memoir that he “pondered 
all that had been said and—after a period of utter prostration from grief, 
and many dark fits of blank despondency—his passionate love of truth, 
of nature, and of humanity, drove him to work again, with a deeper and 
fuller insight into the requirements of the age.’’™ 

Probably Tennyson’s effort to leave the dream world of mermaids and 
lotos-eaters and to write on more catholic subjects was as much the result 
of conversations and correspondence with friends as of the opinions of 
the periodical press. Yet some of the reviews must have had considerable 
influence. Urging him to use his gifts to the highest purpose, the West- 


© Edinburgh Review, txxvu (April, 1843), 377. 

“ North had deplored these—“National Song,” “English War-Song,”’ and “We Are 
Free”—and wished that the young poet had written patriotic poems of real power. 

® Memoir, 1, 123. ® Memoir, 1, 123. The italics are mine. 
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minster declared that “‘a genuine poet has deep responsibilities to his 
country and the world, to the present and future generations, to earth 
and heaven. He, of all men must have distinct and worthy objects before 
him, and consecrate himself to their promotion.” Tennyson, it said, has 
a “facility of impersonation . . . by which he enters so thoroughly into 
the most strange and wayward idiosyncrasies of other men” that he 
must be careful lest he become merely a “poetical harlequin.” 


He has higher work to do than disporting himself amongst ‘‘mystics” and flowing 
“philosophers.” . . . It is not for such men to sink into mere verse-makers for 
the amusement of themselves or others. They can influence the association of un- 
numbered minds; they can command the sympathies of unnumbered hearts; 
they can disseminate principles; they can give those principles power over men’s 
imaginations; they can incite in a good cause the sustained enthusiasm that is sure 
to conquer; they can blast the laurels of the tyrants, and hallow the memories of 
the martyrs of patriotism; they can act with a force the extent of which it is 
difficult to estimate, upon national feelings and character, and consequently 
upon national happiness.“ 


North did not scruple to inform Tennyson what he must do if he would 
be a great poet: 
that day will never come, if he hearken not to our advice, and, as far as his own 
nature will permit, regulate by it the movements of his genius. This may per- 
haps appear, at first sight or hearing, not a little unreasonable on our part; but 
not so, if Alfred will but lay our words to heart, and meditate on their spirit. 
We desire to see him prosper; and we predict fame as the fruit of obedience. If 
he disobey, he assuredly goes to oblivion. 

At present he has small power over the common feelings and thoughts of men. 
His feebleness is distressing at all times when he makes an appeal to their ordi- 
nary sympathijes. And the reason is, that he fears to look such sympathies 
boldly in the face,—and will be—metaphysical. What all the human race see 
and feel, he seems to think cannot be poetical; he is not aware of the transcendant 
and eternal grandeur of common-place and all-time truths, which are the staple 
of all poetry. All human beings see the same light in heaven and in woman’s 
eyes; and the great poets put it into language which rather records than reveals, 
spiritualizing while it embodies.“ 

Concerned to direct Tennyson toward subjects of more import were 
the New Monthly and Fox in the Monthly Repository in 1833. The New 
Monthly was the first to call upon him to portray the spirit of his age: 


We have been thus harsh with our young poet because we have more hopes of 
him than of most of his contemporaries. And it is time for a Poet once more to 
arise; . .. How magnificent the objects which surround him! The elements of the 


“ Westminster Review, x1v (January, 1831), 223-224. 
“ Blackwood’s Magasine, xxx1 (May, 1832), 725. 
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old world shaken—the mine latent beneath the thrones of kings, and the worm 
busy at their purple—the two antagonist principles of earth, Rest and Change, 
mightily at war!—Every moment has its history; and every incident in the com- 
mon streets of men is full of the vaticination of things to come. A poet, rapt in the 
spirit of this age, will command the next! What themes and what fame may be 
reserved for one whose mind can be thus slowly nurtured to great thoughts by 
great events; steeped in the colours of a dread, yet bright time; elevated with the 
august hopes that dawn upon his species; and standing on the eminence of one of 
those eras in the records of the world, in which 
‘WE SEE, AS FROM A TOWER, THE END OF ALL!’ 


Fox in the Monthly Repository demanded more moral purpose from the 
young poet: 

His power must have a more defined and tangible object. It were shame that 
such gifts as his should only wreathe garlands, or that the influences which such 
poetry as his must exercise, should have no defined purpose, and only benefit 
humanity (for, any way, true poetry must benefit humanity) incidentally and 
aimlessly. Let him ascertain his mission, and work his work.” 


Mill in his comment on “The Palace of Art” may also be said to have 
contributed to the idea that Tennyson should present ethical truths. He 
did not think the poem “wholly successful,” but in its attempt to render 
“not only vivid representations of spiritual states, but [also to be] sym- 
bolical of spiritual truths” he considered it “a most favorable augury for 
Mr. Tennyson.’ 

Dwight in the Christian Examiner in 1838 found Tennyson, though 
possessed of great excellences, “given too much to mere aesthetic enjoy- 
ment.’”* “‘He has cultivated the ideal side of his nature to excess, and so 
almost forfeited his right to human society. Dearly he loves to look at 
things; ... but then all he cares to see is their shadows in the magic 
mirror that hangs before him . . . he will not turn round and shake hands 
with the reality.”*° Dwight asked if Tennyson communed “with the 
soul of things.” 


Does he feel with the eternal heart of humanity, so that, when he speaks, it is as 
the echo of our own souls, “deep calling unto deep?” Or is he but a butterfly flitting 
over the surface; all sense with neither feeling nor faith? What he speaks, is it 
true always, or only once? Does he utter what is in ali men, or only the one mood 
of one man? Is he prophet eyed? . . . Does he fulfil a poet’s mission to his age, in- 
spired and inspiring, cherishing in men’s hearts the divine idea of a man?®™ 


“ New Monthly, xxxvu (January, 1833), 74. The italics are mine. 
‘7 Monthly Repository, N. Ss. vu (January, 1833), 41. 

48 London Review, 1 (July, 1835), 422. 

‘° Christian Examiner, xxi (January, 1838), 327. 

5° Tbid., p. 325. 51 [bid., p. 324. The last italics are mine. 
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Such critiques must have been digested by the Tennyson who appeared 
in 1842 appealing to human sympathies and common feelings in “Dora” 
and “The Gardener’s Daughter,” prophesying of the future, sounding the 
clarion of the hopes of the day, and singing of progress and change in 
“Locksley Hall,” moralizing in “The Vision of Sin,” and presenting 
topical discussions in “Walking to the Mail” and “Audley Court.” 

In view of the evidence here presented, it seems legitimate to say that 
the reviewers had a profound effect upon the young Tennyson. He may 
at first have wished to remain silent in order to improve his poems; he 
may for a time after Hallam’s death have been so mentally and physically 
depressed that publication was out of the question; he may even have 
wished to'wait until he had a large body of poems written. But most of 
all he was plagued by an underlying fear of again putting himself at the 
mercy of the reviewers and would not have revised so thoroughly or been 
so selective in reprinting had he not been so severely censured. With his 
self-criticism aroused, he went beyond the reviewers and produced in- 
comparably superior work in the second versions of poems like “none” 
and “The Lady of Shalott.” In these and other poems there were many 
more changes and omissions than were suggested by the critics, and mere 
correcting according to them could not have accomplished what he did. 
When he could not agree with the reviewers, he had the courage not to 
yield to their disapproval. Yet both in his revisions and in the suppres- 
sion of poems he acceded to the opinion of the critics in more than half 
of their strictures; and to say, as Lounsbury has done, that hostile criti- 
cism had no effect on his omissions or alterations is not in conformity with 
fact. Finally, in the new poems of 1842 there is a significant concurrence 
with the advice of the reviewers. The periodicals expressed representative 
opinion; and more important than that, they had a large share in forming 
the literary taste of the public. An attentive consideration of the judg- 
ments of such organs was in order for a young poet with a reputation to 
make. 

EDGAR FINLEY SHANNON, JR. 

Duke University 
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XI 


SAINT ANTOINE ET LES MONSTRES 


ESSAI SUR LES SOURCES ET LA SIGNIFICATION DU 
FANTASTIQUE DE FLAUBERT 
iene final de la Tentation de Saint Antoine, dans la version 
définitive, est celui des monstres. 

L’ermite voudrait pénétrer le secret de la substance; il souhaite de 
voir les archétypes d’ow dérive |’infinie variété des corps. Il se souvient 
vaguement de ces “formes d’esprits” naguére entrevues dans le ciel; et il 
songe que “ceux qui traversent le désert rencontrent des animaux dépas- 
sant toute conception.” 

Alors apparaissent la Chimére et le Sphinx, dont le dialogue est suivi 
d’un défilé d’étres fantastiques. D’abord effrayé, puis enivré par les 
formes étranges qui tourbillonnent et bruissent autour de lui, le Saint 
apercoit soudain la continuité, le principe qui les unit, et crie son désir de 
se disperser 4 son tour dans la matiére universelle.' 

Cet épisode avait provoqué la stupeur quand il fut publié pour la pre- 
miére fois dans 1’ Artiste, en 1856: “‘Jamais, au grand jamais,” écrivait un 
critique, “‘ceil de lecteur ne vit défiler pareille énumération d’animaux 
bizarres, de bétes apocalyptiques 4 dérouter les zoologistes les plus sirs.’” 
Il reste assez déconcertant et mystérieux pour nous. On n’a pas analysé, 
jusqu’a présent, ses multiples sources, ni dégagé son sens exact, et son 
importance par rapport a l’ensemble de la Tentation. C’est ce que je 
tenterai de faire ici. 


Flaubert avait été de bonne heure fasciné par les monstres. Ses réves 
d’adolescent étaient remplis ‘“d’effroyables visions 4 rendre fou de ter- 
reur.”* I] avait l’expérience et le goat de l’hallucination: il avait “vu et 
senti tout ce qu’il y a dans Hoffmann et dans Edgar Poé.’* Son esprit, 
comme celui de Montaigne, lui “enfantait tant de chiméres et de monstres 
fantasques” qu’il vit dans la littérature un moyen de s’en libérer: il 


1 Tentation, pp. 187-201. Mes références 4 toues les ceuvres de Flaubert renvoient 4 
l’édition Conard. Pour la Correspondance, il s’agit de la nouvelle édition augmentée (1926- 
33). 

2 R. Dusolier, “M. Gustave Flaubert,’’ Revue francaise (ler Janvier 1863). 

3 Mémoires d’un fou, in CEuvres de jeunesse, 1, 493; cf. les visions effrayantes de Smarh, 
de la Danse des Morts, de Réve d’enfer. 

* Lettre du 30 Mars 1857 a Mile Leroyer de Chantepie (526): “Les hallucinés me sont 
fort compréhensibles”’ etc. Lettre du 18 fév. 1859, a la méme (605): “Les études psycho- 
médicales sur l’aliénation mentale qui m’avaient tant charmé quand j’écrivais Saint An- 
toine.”’ 
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commen¢a, comme son maitre chéri, “de les mettre en rolle, afin d’en 
contempler 4 |’aise l’ineptie et l’étrangeté.” 

Cette libération, pour lui, fut pénible.5 Et d’abord, la nécessité d’im- 
poser une forme, une expression plastique aux cauchemars dont il était 
hanté l’obligeait d’affronter un grave probléme esthétique. 

Dans cette premiére Education Sentimentale, écrite en 1845, et qui est 
une sorte d’autobiographie intellectuelle, le héros, Jules, se demande si le 
fantastique a sa place dans |’art, et quelle est cette place. Le passage est 
curieux, car il a l’accent d’une justification: 


N’arrive-t-il pas 4 certains moments de la vie de l’humanité et de l’individu 
d’inexplicables élans qui se traduisent par des formes étranges? On a besoin de 
tout ce qui n’est pas .. . Tantét c’est par amour de la vie. . . tantét par con- 
voitise de l’infini, fureur de la joie ou caprices du désespoir. On se rue 4 plaisir 
dans le monstrueux . .. Redevenu calme, l’homme ne se comprend plus lui- 
méme. I] s’épouvante de ses réves, il se demande pourquoi il a créé les djinns et 
les vampires, ov est-ce qu’il voulait aller sur le dos des griffons, dans quelle fiévre 
de chair il a mis des ailes au phallus, et dans quelle heure d’angoisse il a révé 
l’enfer. 


Ainsi compris, “comme développement de |’essence intime de notre 
4me, comme surabondance de |’élément moral, le fantastique a sa place 
dans l’art.” Et en effet, on le retrouve dans les productions de |’art mo- 
derne comme 4 ses origines: “les premiéres productions de l’homme en 
étaient marquées, il coexiste dans ses oeuvres les plus mires, il se trans- 
forme et s’infiltre encore dans les derniéres . . . Les plus sceptiques et les 
plus railleurs s’en sont servis.” 

Aprés avoir hanté |’Inde, la Gréce et Rome, “il devient terrible au 
Moyen Age, grotesque 4 la Renaissance, et se méle enfin au vertige de la 
pensée dans les 4mes de Faust et de Manfred.” 

Dans Par les Champs et par les Gréves, écrit deux ans plus tard, on 
retrouve un plaidoyer analogue en faveur du fantastique: 


Si ce qu’on appelle les monstruosités de la nature ont entre elles leurs rapports 
anatomiques, c’est 4 dire plastiques, et leurs lois physiologiques, c’est a dire 
nécessaires pour exister, . . . pourquoi donc tout cela n’aurait-il pas sa beauté 
aussi, son idéal? Les anciens ne le croyaient-ils pas? Et leur mythologie est-elle 
autre chose qu’un univers monstrueux et fantastique, revétu de formes impossibles 
a notre nature et belles pourtant, tant elles sont justes en elles-mémes et har- 
moniques l’une a l’autre? N’adorez-vous pas les longs cheveux glauques des 


5 V. A. Lombard, Flaubert et Saint Antoine (1934), p. 15 ff. 

® L’ Education Sentimentale (1845), in CEuores de jeunesse, 111, 263-265. On retrouve dans 
ces plaidoyers en faveur du bizarre l’écho de |’éclatante apologie du grotesque par Hugo 
dans la Préface de Cromwell, et aussi le souvenir de l’essai de Nodier, Du fantastique en 
littérature, in CEuvres Complétes (Paris, 1832), v, 69-112. 
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Nalades et la voix des Sirénes . . . ? Qui est-ce qui n’a pas trouvé la Chimére 
charmante, aimé sa narine de lion, ses ailes d’aigle qui bruissent et sa croupe a 
reflets verts? Ne croyez-vous pas. . . aux Satyres?’ 


Toutefois, et en méme temps, Flaubert se rend compte que “l’art ne 
doit pas sortir des limites du réel”; du moins le fantastique n’est-il pas, 
comme il l’avait cru tout d’abord, “un si vaste royaume du continent 
poétique”’; il n’en est qu’une province. “On ne fera jamais rien de beau 
en inventant des animaux qui ne sont pas, des plantes qui n’existent 
point, en donnant des ailes 4 un cheval, des queues de poissons a des 
corps de femmes, existences impossibles, révélations d’un type insaisis- 
sable.” 

Et, en tout cas, ce fantastique ne doit jamais étre gratuit, “de parti 
pris” 8 
l’imagination en effet ne vit pas de chiméres; elle a son positif comme vous avez 
le vétre .. . Elle se tourne et se retourne pour |’enfanter, et n’est heureuse 
qu’aprés lui avoir donné une existence réelle, palpable, durable, pondérable, 
indestructible.® 


J’ai cité ces longs passages, car ils me paraissent essentiels pour |’in- 
telligence du fantastique de Flaubert, et en particulier pour |’épisode qui 
nous intéresse. Son effort original d’artiste consiste 4 légitimer ses réves, a 
leur conférer pour ainsi dire une valeur objective; et cela en leur prétant, 
comme nous allons le voir, une sorte de fondement historique et de 
garantie scientifique. 


Il n’y a pas, pour la substance méme de |’épisode des monstres, de 
différence appréciable entre les trois versions de la Tentation:"® celles de 
1856 et de 1872 sont moins touffues que la premiére; mais toutes les 
trois dérivent essentiellement des mémes sources. Nous connaissons ces 
sources, en gros, par la Correspondance, et surtout grace & la liste biblio- 
graphique dressée par Flaubert lui-méme en 1872 et publiée en 1908 
par Louis Bertrand en appendice 4 la version de 1856."' Mais leur impor- 
tance relative n’a jamais été mise en lumiére. 

On signale toujours deux sources figurées: le fameux tableau de 
Breughel au palais Balbi, 4 Génes, qui fit sur Flaubert une si forte impres- 
sion en 1845"; et la gravure de Callot qu’il suspendit, en 1846, dans son 
cabinet de travail 4 Croisset.” 


7 Par les Champs et par les Gréves, pp. 59-60. ® C’est moi qui souligne. 
® L’Education Sentimentale (1845), p. 265. 
10 Je signalerai a l’occasion les variantes de quelque importance. 1 Pp. 283-303. 


12 Lettres 4 E. Chevalier, 13 mai 1845 (94) et A Mile Leroyer de Chantepie, 5 juin 1872 
(1304). v. la description du tableau dans les Notes de Voyage, 1, 36 et dans Lombard, of. 
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Il est sr que Flaubert a contemplé ces deux images; mais dans quelle 
mesure |’ont-elles réellement inspiré? M. Fischer pense que la premiére 
rédaction a été concue “plutét sous l’influence du tableau de Breughel 
. .. la derniére plutét sous l’influence de la gravure de Callot.”™ Il ne 
fournit pas de preuves a l’appui de cette assertion. Plus justement, M. 
Lombard" remarque que Flaubert a emprunté a Callot plusieurs traits 
de sa Chimére, les mémes dans les trois versions;® “‘Sautant, volant, 
crachant du feu par ses narines et de sa queue de dragon se frappant les ailes, 
la Chimére aux yeux verts tournoie, aboie; les anneaux de sa chevelure, 
rejetée d’un cété, s’entremélent aux poils de son dos.” Il lui a également 
emprunté un détail, supprimé dans la version définitive: “Les carcasses 
gigantesques remuant comme des rouages leurs articulations blanches.” 
J’ ajouterai que certaines phrases comme: “JI arrive des rafales pleines 
d’anatomies merveilleuses ... Il en pleut du ciel, il en sort de terre, il en 
coule des rochers” rendent trés fidélement |’allure fougueuse de |’eau-forte. 

Quant a4 Breughel, il est sans doute responsable des figures immondes 
que voici:!” 

Ce sont des tétes d’alligator sur des pieds de chevreuil, des hiboux 4 queue de 
serpent, des pourceaux 4 mufle de tigre, des chévres 4 croupe d’Ane, des grenouilles 
velues comme des ours, des caméléons grands comme des hippopotames, des 
veaux 4 deux tétes dont l’une pleure et l’autre beugle, des foetus quadruples se 
tenant par le nombril et valsant comme des toupies,’* des ventres ailés qui 





cit., p. 24, note 1. Thibaudet, dans son Gustave Flaubert (éd. 1935), p. 168, publie une 
gravure qu’il donne a tort comme reproduisant le tableau de Breughel qui inspira Flaubert. 
Bédier et Hazard, Histoire de la Littérature francaise illustrée, 11,270, avaient déja commis 
la méme erreur. 

13 Lettre du 21-22 aoft 1846 a L. Colet (124). Il s’agit de la deuxitme Tentation dite 
Tentation de France (1634). v. la reproduction dans Lombard, op. cit., p. 32; et dans l’article 
de Claude-Roger Marx, “Les Tentations de Saint Antoine,’ La Renaissance (mars-avril 
1936), p. 39. 

M4 Etudes sur Flaubert inédit. La Tentation de Saint Antoine, ses origi: 
rédactions, etc. (Leipzig, 1908), p. 108. 

6 Op. cit., p. 31. Cf. supra: “Qui est-ce qui n’a pas trouvé la Chimére charmante?”’ 

16 Versions de 1849, p. 408, et de 1856, p. 599. V. Lombard, of. cit., p. 39. 

17 Et aussi de celles qui apparaissent dans l’épisode des dieux, comme tentation supréme 
du Bouddha (version déf., p. 447). Par ailleurs, le tableau de Breughel a servi de modéle, 
dans la premiére version, 4 la Gourmandise et aux trois femmes qui personnifient |’Adultére, 
la Fornication et l’Immondicité. v. Lombard, op. cit., p. 26. 

18 Au musée d’histoire naturelle de Nantes, en 1847 (v. Par les Champs ..., p. 59) 
Flaubert s’était longuement arrété devant des bocaux contenant des monstres de ce genre: 
“Tl y a aussi dans un bocal d’esprit de vin deux petits cochons unis ensemble par le ventre 
et qui, cabrés sur leurs pattes de derriére, relevant la queue et clignant des yeux sont, ma 
foi, fort plaisants. Placés a cété de deux foetus humains, de monstruosité analogue,’’ etc. 
Cf. aussi le dessin de Maurice Sand, cité plus loin. 
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voltigent comme des moucherons . . . I] y en a qui accouchent, d’autres copulent, 
ou d’une seule bouchée s’entredévorent.'* 


Ce n’est pas que Flaubert ait pris, dans le tableau de Breughel, tel ou 
tel de ces monstres composites: mais il a voulu rendre |’impression trés 
particuliére qu’il avait jadis ressentie devant “cette mélée grouillante et 
ricanante”’: un mélange de comique et d’horreur. II a expliqué, 4 propos 
de Callot, combien ce mélange, qu’il appelle “grotesque triste” avait 
d’attrait pour sa nature “bouffonnement amére.’”° Nous avons affaire 
ici, en effet, 4 un type original de “monstrueux.” Sous leur apparente 
bonhomie, ces répugnantes facéties chéres aux artistes du Nord—de 
Jéréme Bosch 4 Martin Schongaiier—sont dangereuses. Selon |’expres- 
sion méme de Flaubert, elles ne sont pas seulement ‘‘étranges et dréles,” 
ellessont “quelque chose de plus”; elles engendrent un malaise mental; 
elles provoquent “‘le vertige de la pensée.” Et par 1a, elles sont en réalité 
la pire des tentations, car l’esprit céde 4 Ja séduction de l’absurde avec 
une sorte de sombre joie. Flaubert confesse qu’il y trouve “un charme 
inoui” et Saint Antoine, gagné par le crescendo de ces folles images, 
s’abandonne au délire avec jubilation. 

Telle est bien l’atmosphére, la tonalité générale que Flaubert a cherché 
a répandre sur cet épisode: une sorte de comique terrible, et qui finit par 
enivrer. Mais, chose curieuse, il ne parait pas trés 4 l’aise pour “enfanter 
des monstres” 4 la fagon de Breughel. Son imagination “se tourne, se 
retourne,” s’évertue; mais son invention, en somme, s’arréte court. Ou 
plutét, il semble qu’il n’ose pas inventer lui-méme. En mars 1872, 
Maurice Sand, le sachant en quéte de figures baroques, lui envoie des 
dessins 4 la plume, parmi lesquels “‘un foetus en forme de ballon et & 
quatre pattes” et “une téte de mort emmanchée 4 un ver intestinal.’ 
Il utilise ces deux dessins: le premier est sans doute devenu ce “foetus 
quadruple . . . valsant comme une toupie’’; le second a engendré, en partie, 
une des apparitions qui précédent celle des animaux: “Antoine apercoit 
au milieu des ténébres une maniére de monstre devant lui. C’est une téte 
de mort... ; elle domine un torse de femme . . . , et tout le corps ondule, 
@ la maniére d’un ver gigantesque qui se tiendrait debout.””™ 

Mais au fond, tout cela est amorphe a |’excés; “les monstres tout & fait 
informes ne sont pas littérairement utilisables”;* et surtout, ce sont 1a 


9 Version déf., pp. 197-198. Ce passage est beaucoup plus développé dans les versions 
antérieures, mais toujours selon le méme procédé. 

2° Lombard, op. cit., p. 27 ff., définit trés bien la différence entre ce “grotesque triste’”’ 
et le satanisme romantique. 

| Ces deux dessins et plusieurs autres sont reproduits en appendice a la Tentation, p. 678. 
v. Lettre 4 G. Sand (1275). 

* Version déf., p. 186. % Lombard, op. cit., p. 40. 
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des créations de pure fantaisie, des imaginations gratuites et “de parti- 
pris.” Or, Flaubert a besoin de tout appuyer sur des documents, y com- 
pris le fantastique. Voila pourquoi—et dés la premiére version—il avait 
cherché—et trouvé—dans “les auteurs” de quoi autoriser ses cauchemars: 
les sources littéraires Jui fournissaient des descriptions précises, une 
nomenclature exacte, bref des données d’une apparente solidité. 


Il était naturel, d’abord, qu’il remont4t aux sources hagiographiques, 
afin d’offrir 4 son héros les visions mémes que lui préte la tradition; et en 
effet, il n’y a pas manqué.* 

Mais ni Saint Athanase ni Saint Jéréme ne donnent beaucoup de dé- 
tails sur les animaux ou les étres fabuleux; et ces détails, Flaubert les a 
tous placés au début de la Tentation, quand le Saint évoque ses épreuves 
passées, et ses victoires sur le Démon. 


Tentation (vers. déf.) p. 3: 

La nuit, j’étais déchiré par des griffes, 
mordu par des becs, frélé par des ailes 
molles... 


p. 11: 

Jai repoussé le monstrueux anachoréte 
qui m’offrait en riant de petits pains 
chauds... 


..-le centaure qui tAchait de me 
prendre sur sa croupe... 


et cet enfant noir apparu au milieu 
des sables, qui était trés beau et qui 
m’a dit s’appelerl’esprit de fornication. 


St. Athanase, Vita S. Antonii, Migne.* 
PG. xxvi col. 858: 
Noctu...irrumpere daemones visi 
sunt, variis ferarum reptiliumque in- 
duti formas: fuitque statim locus spec- 
tris repletus etc. (cf. col. 918) 

ibid., col. 902: 

. .. monachi speciem habens: panesque 
ut videbatur tenens, suadebat, dicens: 
Comede. 


St. Jérdme, Vita S. Pauli primi eremi- 
tae Migne PL. xxm1, col. 22: 

Conspicit hominem equo mixtum, cui 
opinio poetarum Hippocentauro vo- 
cabulum indidit. 


Saint Athanase, op. cit., col. 850: 
... Niger scilicet puer ... : “Spiritus 
fornicationis vocor.” 





™ La liste bibliographique de 1872 cite: Saint Athanase (p. 293); les Mémoires ecclésias- 
tiques de Le Nain de Tillemont (p. 292), vi, 101 ff.: Saint Antoine, premier pére des 
Solitaires d’Egypte. Les notes prises dans St. Athanase et dans Lenain de Tillemont, ven- 
dues en 1931 (vente Franklin-Groult, catalogue n° 148) sont la propriété de M. Bezancon. 
La liste cite également (p. 289) /’Hexaméron de Saint Basile; mais il ne semble pas que 
Flaubert lui ait rien emprunté pour cet épisode. Les ceuvres de St. Jéréme ne sont pas 
mentionnées, mais seulement un volume d’Amédée Thierry sur St. Jéréme et la société 
chrétienne d Rome (p. 289). Dans le Correspondant du 25 avril 1874, p. 416, P. Douhaire 
affirme a la légére que la Tentation n’est qu’une “amplification’’ de la lettre fameuse 00 
St. Jéréme raconté ses propres tentations au désert de Chalcide. 

% Je cite en latin. Flaubert lisait péniblement le grec et utilisait en toute occasion les 
traductions latines. 
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J’ai passé le fleuve au milieu des croc- ibid., col. 866: Cum . . . canalis croco- 


odiles, etc. dilorum plenus esset, tantum precatus 
conscendit ... atque . . . pertransivit 
illaesus. 


Flaubert n’a pas emprunté 4 Saint Athanase le monstre 4 pieds d’Ane qui 
interrompit l’ermite dans son travail (col. 919), ni les hyénes rassemblées 
par le diable qui vinrent une nuit aboyer, toutes en cercle, autour de lui 
(col. 918).”* Il n’a pas pris non plus & Saint Jéréme le satyre apprivoisé, 
rencontré par Saint Antoine (col. 23-24)?” 

Il faut donc chercher ailleurs. A la fin de février 1872, Flaubert écrit 
a George Sand qu’ il “‘s’amuse 4 feuilleter des belluaires du Moyen-Age,’”* 
belluaires étant apparemment un lapsus pour bestiaires.”* Par 1a, il faut 
entendre: 


le Physiologus, que Flaubert a lu chez Saint Epiphane, auquel il a été fausse- 
ment attribué;?° 

le Hortus Sanitatis," Mayence, 1491, qui contient un Tractatus de Animalibus 
illustré de gravures sur bois. 


Sous la rubrique “Bestiaires” on peut ranger aussi deux recueils de singu- 
larités, publiés pendant la Renaissance, et qui continuent la tradition 
médiévale. Flaubert les mentionne dans sa liste. (p. 285): 


le Tractatus de Monstris, de Sorbin, 1576: 
Les Histoires prodigieuses extraictes des plus fameux autheurs grecs et latins, de 
Boaistuau, 1595. 


Ces recueils sont illustrés; toutefois, aucune des gravures ne parait avoir 
inspiré directement Flaubert.” 


%* Cf. cependant (version déf., p. 12) la comparaison: ils étaient 4 me regarder avec leurs 
figures méchantes en aboyant comme des hyénes. 

7 Tl a pris a Philostrate, Vie d’A pollonius de Tyane, v1, 27, le satyre apprivoisé d’Apol- 
lonius (Version de 1849, p. 297). M. Maynial, La jeunesse de Flaubert, p. 166, apercoit a 
tort, dans ce détail, une bévue de Flaubert: 

“Un satyre en Egypte, au premier siécle!”’ 
Une gravure de Boaistuau (v. infra), chap. xv, p. 75, représente Saint Antoine et le Satyre, 
sous la rubrique: “Histoire d’un monstre duquel a Sainct Hierosme faict mention, lequel 
apparut a Saint Anthoine au désert.”’ 

%8 Entre le 20 et le 26 février (1271). 

%° Flaubert a pu étre influencé par le titre du traité cité plus loin: De Monstris et Belluis 
liber. 
* La liste bibliographique porte (p. 293): Physiologon-St. Epiphane. v. Migne, P. G., 
xu, col. 517-533. Flaubert a beaucoup étudié St. Epiphane pour |’épisode des Hérésies. 
Il a pu lire aussi les textes publiés par Cahier et Martin dans les Mélanges d’Archéologie 
(1847-49, 1, 85-100, 106-232; m1, 203-288; rv, 55-87) sous le titre: le Physiologus ou 
Bestiaire; et regarder les figures qui illustrent ces articles (Planches, t. 1, XIx-XxxX1). 

+! La liste bibliographique porte (p. 285): Hortus Sanitatis. 

=v. supra, p. 9, note 2. 
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Mais j’en arrive aux livres qui lui ont fourni l’essentiel. Le premier est 
un travail contemporain: Traditions tératologiques ou Récits del’ Antiquité 
et du Moyen-Age en Occident sur quelques points de la fable, du merveilleux 
et de Vhistoire naturelle, publié par Berger de Xivrey, 1836. Non seule- 
ment cet ouvrage contient plusieurs textes médiévaux trés curieux: De 
Monsiris et belluis liber; les pseudo-Lettres d’ Alexandre le Grand @ Olym- 
pias et d Aristote sur les prodiges del’ Inde; les Merveilles de l’ Inde de Jean 
Wauquelin; la Propriété des bestes qui ont magnitude, force et povoir en 
leurs brutalitez: mais il accompagne ces textes d’un commentaire érudit, 
et qui renvoyait constamment Flaubert 4 deux des textes Jes plus abon- 
dants en la matiére: 


le De Natura Animalium, d’Elien;* 
le Hierozoicon, sive de animalibus Sanctae Scripturae, de Bochart.4 


C’est 14 que Flaubert va puiser 4 pleines mains. Ces ouvrages, il faut 
y insister, il les connaissait dés 1849; ils lui avaient peut-étre été indiqués 
par son vieil ami le naturaliste F. A. Pouchet, auteur d’un livre sur Albert 
le Grand, paru en 1853 sous le titre: Histoire des Sciences naturelles au 
Moyen-Age.* I] est certain, en tout cas, qu’il les avait eus sous les yeux. 
Et en voici la preuve: 

Un certain nombre d’animaux monstrueux ne figurent que dans la 
version de 1849, ou dans les deux premiéres versions: 

“la Poephaga, cavale aux narines vertes qui porte une chevelure de 
femme & la criniére”’ ;* 

“le Porphyrus, dont la salive fait mourir dans des transports lascifs.” 
Ces deux bétes étranges viennent d’Elien, xvi, 11: De Poéphagis, et tv, 
36:37 De Porphyro. De méme, quand le cochon s’écrie: “Que n’ai-je des 
ailes comme le cochon de Clazoméne!’* jl se souvient d’Elien, x11, 38: 
De Sue alato . . . apud Clazomenios. 

Il est question, dans la version de 1849 (p. 408) du “‘Senagion du pays 
de Dist, long d’un parasange.” 

Cet animal est mentionné par Bochart, d’aprés Alkazuinus.*® Il y a 
méme une confusion de Flaubert a son sujet, car ce n’est pas le Senagion 
qui vient du pays de Dist, province de Tartarie: c’est un autre animal, le 
Phalmant, mentionné 4 la page suivante, et qui d’ailleurs se retrouve 
également dans la Tentation. 

® Liste, p. 298: “Elien, Animaux.’’ Je cite Elien en latin; v. supra, note 25. 

* Liste, p. 292. Il est curieux de noter que Bochart, Rouennais, est un compatriote de 
Flaubert. 

* Pouchet cite le Physiologus, Elien, Bochart, et Berger de Xivrey (pp. 80, 82, 84). 

% Version de 1849, p. 408. 37 Version de 1849, p. 408; version de 1856, p. 599. 

3* Version de 1849, p. 409; version de 1856, p. 600. 

%® Hierosoicon, 6d. Rosenmiiller, Leipzig, m1, 848. 
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Enfin, parmi les monstres, la version de 1849 placait l’Hermaphrodite 
(p. 399); c’est sans doute parcequ’il figure dans le De Monsiris et belluis 
publié par Berger de Xivrey.*® Quant au Phénix (version de 1849, p. 403; 
version de 1856, p. 596), ses différents traits viennent du Physiologus“ et 
de Bochart.@ 


Donc, dés 1849, Flaubert connaissait les principaux auteurs qui lui ont 
servi pour la version définitive de son ceuvre. Nous allons voir maintenant 
avec quelle fidélité il les a suivis. Un tableau synoptique permet de s’en 


rendre compte d’un coup d’ceil. 


Tentation, p. 191: 

Les ASTOMI 

les gouttes de pluie nous meurtris- 
sent, les sons faux nous écorchent, les 
ténébres nous aveuglent. Composés de 
brises et de parfums .. . 


192: Les NISNAS (2) 

n’ont qu’un oeil, qu’une joue, qu’ une 
main, qu’une jambe, qu’une moitié du 
corps... 


Xivrey, p. 98, cite 

Pline, vu, 2: 

Astomorum gentem sine ore . . . halitu 
tantum viventem et odore quem nari- 
bus trahunt. Nullum illis cibum, 
nullumque potum, tantum radicum 
florumque varios odores... graviore 
paulo odore haud difficulter exani- 
mari.@ 

Bochart, m1, 847: 

. nisnas, seu semihomo. Ita enim 
uno verbo definiri queat hoc monstrum, 
cui dimidiati hominis forma tribuitur. 
Caput scilicet, et collum, et pectus 
dimidia, venter quoque dimidius, 
oculus unus, auris una, manus una, pes 
unus.“ 

Xivrey, p. 92, cite Bochart au sujet des 
Nisnas. 


© Op. cit., p. 5, et notes. Le détail: “a plat ventre sur son matelas’’ prouve que Flaubert 
avait regardé les statues antiques, od l’Hermaphrodite est représenté ainsi. 
“ Le détail du ver se trouve dans le Bestiaire de Cahier et de Martin, of. cit., m, 183, 


mais non dans Saint Epiphane. 
Op. cit., 111, 809: De Phoenice. 


Un phénix est représenté au portail des Libraires de la Cathédrale de Rouen. V. L. 
Pillion, Les portails latéraux de la Cathédrale de Rouen (1907), fig. 62. Sur les autres étres 
fabuleux représentés sur ce portail et dont Flaubert a pu garder le souvenir, v. infra. 

“Sur les Astomi et les monstres qui suivent, cf. le poéme de La Boderie, La Galliade 


(1578): 


. -. les uns qui n’ont qu’un trou par lequel ils respirent, 
Et vivent des odeurs et de l’air qu’ils aspirent: 
Autres qui au soleil de leurs pieds ombre font, 
Autres qui n’ont qu’un pied; autres qu’un ceil au front. 
“ Flaubert avait pu voir des monstres analogues au portail des Libraires de la Cathédrale 
de Rouen. V. L. Pillion, op. cit. La Cathédrale de Rouen est décrite dans Smarh (uores 


de jeunesse, 1, 79-81). 
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192: Les BLEMMYES 

absolument privés de téte... Des 
espéces de traits, et comme une vague 
figure empreinte sur nos poitrines, 
voila tout! ... 

les PYGMEES 

(aucun détail caractéristique) 


193: Les SCIAPODES 
... 4Vabri de nos pieds, larges comme 
des parasols... 


Leurs cuisses...ressemblent 4 des 
troncs d’arbres. 


Les CYNOCEPHALES* 


broyant les fruits..., 


... violant les femmes ges 


Du sang 


et du lait coulent de leurs babines. 


Saint Antoine et les Monstres 


Xivrey, pp. 109-111 cite 

Pline, v, 8: 

Blemmyis traduntur capita abesse, ora 
et oculis pectore affixis. 


Xivrey, pp. 101-108. 


Xivrey, pp. 90-92 cite: 

Pline, vir, 2, Solin, 52, Isidore, x1, 3 
et St. Augustin, Civ., xvi, 8: 

... Ferunt esse gentem, ubi singula 
crura in pedibus habent, nec poplitem 
flectunt; quos Sciopodas vacant, quod 
per aestum in terra jacentes resupini 
umbra se pedum protegant.. 

Ce trait vient peut-étre du texte du 
De monstris, xx, publié par Xivrey: 
et eorum genua inflexibili campagine 
durescunt. 

Elien, rv, 46: 
...-Caput caninum, 
humana habent. 

Ibid., x, 30: 

Si esculenta testaceis involucris cir- 
cumvestita reperiant, cujusmodi sunt 
amygdala, glandes, nuces, frangere et 
nucleos eximere solent. 

sbid., vir, 19: 

Audivi equidem cynocephalos ali- 
quandos virgines deperiisse, eisque vim 
intulisse . . . 

ibid., x, 30: 

Carnibus exsaturantur. 

ibid., 1v, 46: 

Capras ... et oves alunt: ut ex lacte 
potu fruantur. 

ibid., x, 30: 

Quod si eorum catulos .. . ad mulieris 
ubera admoveas, tanquam pueruli lac 
exsugunt. 

Xivrey, pp. 67-89, cite les passages 
d’Elien relatifs 4 la lubricité des 
cynocéphales et 4 leur godt du lait. 


cetera fere 


“ Des Cynocéphales sont représentés au portail des Libraires de la Cathédrale de Rouen. 


V. Pillion, of. cit., figs. 58, 61. 
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194: Le SADHUZAC 


Mes soixante-quatorze andouillers sont 
creux comme des flites. 

Quand je me tourne vers le vent du 
Sud, il en part des sons qui attirent a 
moi les bétes ravies .. . 
. . . Une’ musique 
douce,... 


ineffablement 


Mais quand je me tourne vers le vent 
du Nord, mon bois plus touffu qu’un 
bataillon de lances exhale un hurle- 
ment... 


Il penche ses rameaux, d’ou sortent des 
cris discordants. Antoine est comme 
déchiré. 


194: Le MARTICHORAS 
gigantesque lion rouge 4 figure hu- 
maine, avec trois rangées de dents... 
Mes dents sont taillées en scie. . . 


Je crache la peste. 


Je mange les armées. 
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Il mentionne aussi leur appétit carni- 
vore: Ils se nourrissent de chair crue, 
dit Ctésias (p. 74). Le texte du De 
Monstris, xx, répéte: Crudam carnem 
manducant. 

Bochart, v1, 13, p. 850. 

. . . Legendum sadhazag, id est, modu- 
late canens. Cornu divisum habens in 
septuaginta duos“ ramos concavos.. . 
unde, quoties ducit spiritum, canorae 
voces audintur, ad quarum concentum 
veniunt omnia animalia... Et cum 
venti flatibus illud recta opponunt, 
ex eo vocem emitti mire jucundan, ita, 
ut audientes prope stupeant. 


At si contrario sensu invertant, lugu- 
bres sonos inde erumpere, quibus 
adstantes ad fletum provocantur. 


Elien, rv, 21: 

Animal, cui Indorum lingua 
Martichoras nomen est, magnitudine 
maximi leonis; colore rubrum, adeo ut 
cinnabarim referat;7 facie eodem 
prope, quae hominis; dentium triplici 
utrinque ordine mucrone acutissimo- 
rum. 

... ut sit hujus pestis perpetua suc- 
cessio.** 

Humanis... carnibus maxime delec- 
tatur, quocirca complures homines 
interficit nec duntaxat in singulos 
homines invadit, sed plures collectos 
vel ipse solus interimit. 


© On notera que Flaubert dit soixante-quatorze. Mais les versions de 1849 et de 1856 
(p. 401 et p. 594) portent: Mes soixante-douze andouillers. . . . 

47 La version de 1856 porte: couleur de cinabre. 

‘8 Tl s’agit ici du fléau que constituent les filéches lancées par la queue du Martichoras. 


Flaubert a-t-il confondu? 


Le Martichoras est mentionné, ainsi d’ailleurs que les Pygmées, les Sciapodes, les Griffons 
et le Phénix, dans la Vie d’A pollonius de Tyane, de Philostrate, que Flaubert avait lué pour 


l’épisode d’Apollonius (11, 45; v1, 1, 25, etc.). 
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Ma queue qui se contourne est hérissée 
de dards que je lance a droite, 4 gauche, 
en avant, en arriére. Tiens! Tiens! 

Le Martichoras jette les épines de sa 
queue, qui s’irradient comme des 
fléches dans toutes les directions. 


195: Le CATOBLEPAS 
buffle noir. ... 


Il est vautré tout a plat 


... Pénorme criniére 4 poils dur qui 
lui couvre le visage. 


Je reste continuellement 4 sentir sous 
mon ventre la chaleur de la boue. 

Mon crane est tellement lourd qu’il 
m’est impossible de le porter. 

La mAchoire entr’ouverte, 


j’arrache avec ma langue les herbes 


vénéneuses arrosées de mon haleine. 


Personne n’a jamais vu mes yeux, ou 
ceux qui les ont vus sont morts. 


Si je relevais mes paupiéres, mes 
paupiéres roses et gonflées . . . 


196: Le BASILIC** 
grand serpent violet a téte trilobée . . . 


Summa cauda illi scorpionis modo 
aculeo plusquam cubitali armata: re- 
liquum etiam caudae utrinque aculeis 
cuspidatum est . . . Quod si quis illum 
insequatur, aculeos oblique, velut 
sagittas, emittit, idque e longinquo: et 
cum in anteriorem partem aculeos 
jaculatur, caudam intorquet; sin retro- 
versus... aculeos emittit, tum ex- 
tentissime caudam porrigit. 

Xivrey, p. 544, cite 

Pline, vim, 31: 

Fera appellatur catoblepas. 

Elien, vi, 5: 

Is tauro similis spectatur, magis tamen 
truculentus. 

Pline, loc. cit.: 

Id dejectum semper in terram... 
Elien, loc. cit.: 

A vertice incipiens juba equinae similis 
per ejus frontem promittitur, et faciem 
occupans formidabiliorem eum reddit. 
Cf. Pline, supra. 


Pline, loc. cit.: 

Caput tantum praegrave aegre ferens. 
Elien, loc. cit.: 

Apertis labris . . . 

Mortiferas depascitur herbas ... per 
guttur quiddam vehementer grave et 
virosum emittit, ut aer supra caput 
... inficiatur. 

Pline, loc. cit.: 

... Alias internecio humani generis, 
omnibus qui oculos ejus videre con- 
festim exspirantibus. 

Elien, loc. cit.: 

Oculi non perinde quidem magni ut 
bubuli subjiciuntur, sed magis exigui 
et sanguine suffusi, non directe, sed ad 
terram versus intuetur. 

Bochart, m1, 9, 183: 

Serpens . . . basiliscus, cujus longitudo 
est palmi et amplius 


4% Dans les Symbols and Emblems of early Christian Art, de Twining (Londres, 1852), 
que connaissait Flaubert (il cite cet ouvrage dans sa liste bibliographique, p. 288) une figure 
représente le basilic foulé aux pieds par le Christ (Lxxxrx, 2). 
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Les herbes s’allument, et dans les 
torsions des flammes. . . Le feu, c’est 
moi, et de partout j’en aspire . . . des 
cailloux...Prends garde, tu vas 
tomber dans ma gueule. 


196: Le GRIFFON” 

lion 4 bec de vautour avec des ailes 
blanches, les pattes rouges et le cou 
bleu . . . la griffe en l’air. 


De mes prunelles flamboyantes . . . 
Je suis le maitre des splendeurs pro- 
fondes. Il y a des fleuves d’or.. . 


La plaine immense, jusqu’au fond de 
Vhorizon, est toute nue. 

Le TRAGELAPHUS 

moitié cerf et moitié boeuf . 


197: Le MYRMECOLEO 
lion par devant, fourmi par derriére, et 
dont les génitoires sont 4 rebours.. . 


Le Python AKSAR 
de soixante coudées, qui épouvanta 
Moise... 


ibid., 191: 

Dixit Galenus, anguem esse rufum, et 
super caput tres habebat cristas in 
coronas modum. 

ibid., 185: 

Necat frutices non contactos modo, 
verum et afflatos, exurit herbas... 
Rumpit saxa . 

ibid., 190: 

Si avis supervolat, in illum cadit ... 
Cadit avis quandocumque est e regione 
latibuli ejus. 

Elien, 1v, 27: 

Gryphem indicum animal, audio simi- 
liter quadrupedem, ut leonem, esse; 
robustissimis item exis‘ere unguibus 

., tum... anteriorem corporis par- 
com neunle indui rubris, alas vero 
candidis. Ctesias eos ait cervicis pennas 
caeruleas habere. 

Oculis autem igneis.. . 

Bactri autem Indis finitimi eos illic 
auri custodes esse, aurumque effodere 
dicunt. 

Locus ubi gryphes versantur, ac ubi 
aurum effoditur, desertissimus est. 
Bochart, v1, 1, 801: 

Boagri et butragi, seu hircoboves... 
Componuntur autem hae ferae, illae 
quidem cervo et hirco, hae autem ab 
iis animalibus, a quibus denominatae 
sunt, id est ab hirco et bove. 

Bochart, v1, 4, 805 et 807: 

. Animal nasci asserunt, quod priora 
leonis habeat, posteriora formicae, .. . 
inde dici myrmecoleontem . . . Eorum 
autem leonum, qui vocantur myrmeco- 
leontes, plerique a reliquis specie nihil 
differunt, genitalia tantum habent 
aversa contra quam alii. 

Bochart, vi, 13, 851: 

. bellua, Aksar nomine, longa sexa- 
ginta cubitos. Eam belluam ex antro 
suo semel eduxit Deus ad preces Mosis, 


 Plusieurs griffons sont représentés <u portail des Libraires de la Cathédrale de Rouen. 
V. Pillion, op. cit., figs. 54, 57, 58, 59. 
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La grande belette PASTINACA 
qui tue les arbres par son odeur.. . 


Le PRESTEROS 
qui rend imbécile par son contact . .. 


Le MIRAG 
liévre cornu, habitant les fles de la mer. 


Le léopard PHALMANT 
créve son ventre a force de hurler. 


Le SENAD 
ours a trois tétes, déchire ses petits 
avec sa langue. 


Le chien CEPUS 
répand sur les rochers le lait bleu de 
ses mamelles. 


198: La LICORNE® 


qui, illa visa, totus cohorruit, et rogavit 
ut reduceretur. 

Elien, 1, 36: 

Periculosissimo aculeo pastinaca 
marina praedita est; si eum in arborem 
virentem infixeris, . . . e vestigio exsic- 
catur. 

Elien, xv, 4: 

Primum ut morsu prester, e genere 
serpentium, affecit, statim ignavos et 
immobiles reddit; paulo post menti 
oblivio et tenebras offunduntur ut 
neque notionem habeant morsus, neque 
respirare, neque meiere queant. 
Bochart, v1, 13, 851 (et aussi m1, 26, 
326): 

... animal mirabile, leporis instar. . . 
cornu nigrum in capite unicum habens 
...-Hoc monstrum reperiri addit 
(Alkazuinus) in insulis maris. 
Bochart, v1, 13, 849: 

Est . . . monstrum horrendum .. . un- 
gue et dente minax . . . Contenta voce 
rugire nunquam cessat,“ donec, grumis 
sanguinis ex ore erumpentibus, 
medium crepet. 

Bochart, v1, 13, 850: 

Senad, inquit (Alkazuinus) animal est 
... Cujus catuli fugam capessunt, ne 
lingat eos mater, quia linguam habet 
spinarum instar, qua lingendo catu- 
lorum carnem devellit ab ossibus. 
Elien, xvm1, 8: De animali Cepo: 
Rostri formam si cynocephalo com- 
paraveris non aberrabis a vero... 
Mammae duae manum_ implentes 
caeruleo colore visuntur®. . . 

Xivrey, p. 561, traduit Ctésias, 


5° Comme on le voit, Flaubert ici ne traduit pas fidélement. 
5! Quand il ne peut atteindre sa proie humaine réfugiée sur un arbre. 
*? Les versions de 1849 et de 1856 portent: “le chien Cépus, dont les mamelles distillent 


une couleur bleue’”’ (p. 408, 599). 


53 Une licorne est représentée au portail des Libraires de la Cathédrale de Rouen. V. 
Pillion, op. cit., fig. 61. Cf. également Twining, of. cit., xxxv, 2, 3, 4. 
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J’ai .. . la téte couleur de pourpre, le 
corps couleur de neige. 


La corne de mon front porte les 
bariolures de l’arc-en-ciel. 


Des colombes volent au-dessus de moi. 


Une vierge seule peut me brider. 


J'ai des dents d’acier ... 


Indic., xxv, copié par Elien, tv, 52: De 
Indicis asinis:*“ 

tout le corps blanc, la téte couleur de 
pourpre... 

ibid.: 

. une corne rouge 4a sa partie su- 
périeure blanche 4 sa partie inférieure, 
et d’un beau noir au milieu.® 
Xivrey, p. 563: 

Alkazuin parle de l’amitié qui existe 
entre le monocéros et le pigeon. Les 
arbres oi cet oiseau fait son nid sont 
ceux sous lesquels le monocéros aime a 
se reposer. 

Xivrey, p. 562, cite parmi d’autres 
autorités Isidore, x11, 2: 

Nulla venantium virtute capitur, sed 
... Virgo puella praeponitur, quae 
venienti sinum aperit: in quo ille, 
omni ferocitate deposita, caput ponit, 
sicque soporatus velut inermis capitur. 
Elien, tv, 52: 

Eorum morsus eatenus acerbiores 
exsistunt ut quicquid comprehenderint, 
funditus diripiant. 


Il y a enfin, dans la version de 1872, deux passages qui ne figurent pas 


dans les versions antérieures. 


Le premier concerne: “les oiseaux qui se nourrissent de vent: le Gouith, 
’Ahuti, l’Alphalim, le Iukneth des montagnes du Caff, les Homai des 
Arabes qui sont les Ames des hommes assassinés”’; et “les grands palmi- 
pédes pélasgiens, qui sanglotent comme des enfants ou ricanent comme de 


vieilles femmes.” 
Voici l’origine de ce passage: 


Tentation, p. 198: 
les oiseaux qui se nourrissent de vent 


Le GOUITH 


A. Thevet, Cosmographie Universelle,™ 
(1575), 1, 116b: 

Il y a d’autres bestes et oiseaux qui 
vivent simplement du bénéfice de I’air 
ibid., 117a: 


La Licorne de la Tentation dit: “Sur les bords du Gange. .. . ”’ 

55 Les versions de 1849 et de 1856 copient: “la corne de mon front est blanche par le 
bas, noire au milieu, rouge au bout” (p. 402, 595). 

La liste bibliographique cite l’ouvrage sous le titre: Thevet, Cosmogonie (p. 284). 
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PAHUTI 


?PALPHALIM 


le IUKNETH 


des montagnes du Caff, 


les Homat des Arabes, qui sont les 
Ames d’hommes assassinés, 


et les grands palmipédes pélasgiens . . . 


... un Oiseau qu’ils appellent Gouith, 
de la grandeur d’un pigeon . . . lequel 
ne vit qu’en l’air. . . d’od il ne bouge 
pour boire ny pour manger. 

ibid., 116b: 

comme... une que les Sauvages du 
pais appellent Ahut ou bien Ahuthi, a 
cause qu’il se tient sur les sommets de 
ces arbres, d’ou jamais il ne bouge, que 
l’on nomme ainsi. Ladite beste®’. . . vit 
du seul vent. 

ibid., 116b: 

Tl en y a (sic) encor une autre sorte qui 
s’appelle Hulpalim, gros comme diriez 
un marmot éthiopien, fort mons- 
trueux®, .. laquelle ne vit aussi que 
de vent comme |’Ahuti susnommé. 
Jignore ot Flaubert a pris ce nom 
ainsi orthographié. I] s’agit apparem- 
ment de l’autruche que le Talmud 
appelle Bar-Yokni; ce nom est écrit 
en latin Juchna; Bochart (1, 829) 
Vécrit Jucne.® 

Thevet, op. cit., 117b: 

il y en a aussi... aux montagnes de 
Capha. 

Bochart, op. cit., 11, 853: 

Credunt Arabes spiritum hominis 
occisi, cum non capitur ipsius inter- 
fector, mutari in hamam, quae ad 
sepulchrum suum perpetuo occinat. 
ibid., m1, 91: 

Pelasgos . . . dictos, quod vagi essent. 


Le second passage dans la version de 1872 concerne les plantes qui 
parlent ou qui marchent: “Les Dédalms de Babylone, qui sont des 
arbres, ont pour fruits des tétes humaines; des Mandragores chantent, 
la racine Baaras court dans l’herbe.”’ 


57 L’Ahuti, selon Thevet, n’est pas un oiseau, mais une espéce de singe. I] en est encore 
question au tome 1, 941b sous le nom de “Haiit ou Haiiti, beste qui ne vit que de vent” 


(avec figure). 


58 C’est encore une espéce de singe, et non d’oiseau. 
59 Je suis redevable de cette identification a l’extréme obligeance du Professeur Wolfson. 
6° Bochart renvoie a Elien, 11, 23, qui parle: De Ciconiis, Ardeis, et Pelecanis. 
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Flaubert avait eu entre les mains un traité de botanique fabuleuse: 
Histoire admirable des plantes et herbes esmerveillables en nature, de 
Claude Duret (1605).* C’est 14 qu’il a trouvé la racine Baaras. On lit 
en effet chez Duret, chapitre 11, p. 28: 


Je mettray ici mot par mot ce qu’en dit Joséphe, lequel parle ainsi livre 7 chap. 
25 de la guerre des Juifs: Y a un lieu nommé Baaras auquel croist une racine qui 
aussi est nommée Baaras ... ; il est fort difficile de s’approcher et d’arracher 
cette racine, car elle fuyt toujours, sans s’arréter.™ 


Quant aux “Dédaims de Babylone,” c’est,une autre sorte de mandra- 
gore. “Dédaims” est une erreur pour l’hébreu Dudaim ou “pomme 
d’amour.’’® Je n’ai pu découvrir ot Flaubert a pris ce nom; non plus que 
les détails: “des arbres . . . qui ont pour fruits des tétes humaines.”’ Mais 
plusieurs textes et gravures lui montraient des mandragores avec un 
visage humain.“ Enfin, les plantes qui chantent ne sont pas une invention 
de Flaubert: un livre qu’il avait lu dés 1849, /’Historia Orientalis de 
Hottinger® mentionne: “... arborem... cujus radix habent formam 
humanam, et vocem vehementem, ac distincta verba edat ac loquatur.” 

Voila donc les matériaux dont s’est servi Flaubert pour composer 
lepisode des monstres.™ I] est facile de voir, d’aprés cette analyse, que 
la part de l’imagination est quasi-nulle: pour chaque singularité, chaque 
couleur, chaque nom, Flaubert peut invoquer soit une figure, soit le plus 
souvent un ou plusieurs témoignages écrits. Méme dans |’ordre du fabu- 
leux, il suit ses sources, pas & pas. A peine se permet-il, ¢a et 14, quelques 
écarts: encore s’agit-il plut6t d’inadvertances,—ainsi quand il écrit Dé- 
daims pour Dudaim, ou qu’ il prend |’Ahuti pour un oiseau. Au total, on 
peut dire qu’il a “‘fabriqué” ses monstres 4 coups de documents labori- 
eusement assemblés. C’est ce que lui-méme appelait “épuiser la ma- 
tiére.’”*7 


1 Citée dans la liste bibliographique, p. 285. 

62 Flaubert connaissait par ailleurs le De bello Judaico de Joséphe, qu’il a utilisé pour 
d’autres parties de la Tentation. Le livre de Boaistuau, cité plus haut, le renvoyait égale- 
ment a Joséphe, v, Chap. xxrv: De la prodigieuse racine de Baara descripte par Joséphe 
autheur Hebrieu. 

% y. Encyclopaedia biblica, art. MANDRAKES. 

“ Par exemple, dans /’Hortus Sanitatis, le Tractatus de Herbis reproduit la figure d’une 
“mandragora,”’ “‘sicut planta in forma hominis.” v. la citation suivante de Hottinger. 

& Ed. 1651, p. 187. 

% Je n’ai pas indiqué de source particuliére pour la figure du Sphinx, qui ne comporte 
aucun détail insolite. Dans la premiére Education Sentimentale, Oeuvres de Jeunesse, 111, 264, 
Flaubert évoque “‘ces Sphinx monstrueux qui restent couchés sur le sable des déserts’’; ses 
Notes de Voyage, 1, 111, 115, contiennent une description du Sphinx. 

* Lettre a G. Sand, entre le 20 et le 28 fév. 1872 (1271). De méme il avait voulu épuiser 
la matiére”’ pour le bouddhisme (Lettre 4 la méme, 25 juillet, 1871 (1195), etc. 
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Quelles sont maintenant les idées que prétend traduire, ou suggérer, le 
cortége des animaux fabuleux? 

Au début de 1873, Flaubert écrit 4 George Sand qu’il s’occupe 4 
“clarifier le symbolisme des bétes fantastiques;’®* et quand Maurice 
Sand lui proposait ses dessins drélatiques, il s’inquiétait de savoir s’ils 
renfermaient un sens: “Peut-étre y a-t-il un symbole profond caché dans 
le dessin de Maurice? Mais je ne |’ai pas découvert.’®* Quelles sont donc 
les significations cachées dans ses monstres & lui? 

“C’est sans doute pour exprimer quelque chose que se taillaient dans 
le granit ces Sphinx monstrueux qui restent couchés sur les sables du 
désert;”’7° le Sphinx de la Tentation a gardé son secret; mais son dialogue 
avec la Chimére, qui sert d’ouverture 4 tout |l’épisode, s’interpréte 
facilement: il exprime l’impossible conciliation de la fantaisie et de la 
pensée logique—probléme déchirant pour Flaubert, perpétuel tourment 
de son 4me et de son art. Tandis que |’imagination, légére et joyeuse, 
s’enfuit vers les sublimes régions du réve, la raison, pesamment accroupie 
sur le sol, songeant et calculant, écoute avec tristesse le frémissement de 
ses ailes; la terre le retient: le caprice est insaisissable, et le ciel interdit.” 

Pour les animaux empruntés par Flaubert aux bestiaires, |’interpréta- 
tion religieuse se présente d’abord & l’esprit. Elle serait, ici, tout 4 fait 
de mise: en effet, le Physiologus et ses dérivés ne sont guére que des 
traités allégoriques, ot “l’exégése chrétienne la plus contestable” 
s’exerce sur “la science antique la plus suspecte.”””* Chaque description 
d’animal est accompagnée d’un commentaire édifiant: la Licorne, que 
seule une vierge peut capturer, est Jésus incarné dans le sein de Ja Vierge 
Marie; le Phénix qui renait de ses cendres est l’embléme de la Résurrec- 
tion; le Basilic, qui flétrit et dévore, est l’image du péché et du démon. 

Il y a trace de cette interprétation traditionnelle dans les premiéres 
versions, ow le Phénix achéve son histoire par ces mots: 

“C’est le Phénix, fils ressuscité du Pére; il entonne dans |’immensité 
Vhymne de la vie éternelle .. . .”” 

Mais le Phénix a disparu de la version définitive; et ni le couplet de 


68 Lettre 4 G. Sand, entre le 25 et le 31 mai 1873 (1372). 

6° Lettre 4 George Sand, mars 1872 (1275). 

70 Education Sentimentale, in Ciuvres de jeunesse, 111, 264. cf. Notes de Voyage, 111, 115. 

1'V. Maynial, La Jeunesse de Flaubert, p. 171. Cf. les expressions révélatrices de Flau- 
bert, qui achéve en gémissant Madame Bovary, et se promet de se donner, avec Salammbé, 
de “lair... des éperduements . . . de grands vols d’aigle . . . tout ce que j’aime enfin!”’; 
mais le moment venu de donner libre carriére 4 son imagination, il se trouve enchatné de 
nouveau par ses scrupules de réaliste. 

7 E. Male, l’Art Religieux du XIIIe siécle (1902). Le Miroir de la Nature, p. 51. v. pp. 
49-64 tout le passage sur le symbolisme des animaux fabuleux. 

73 Version de 1849, p. 404; version de 1856, p. 596. 
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la Licorne, ni celui du griffon, ni celui du basilic, ne contiennent d’allu- 
sions allégoriques. 

Il ne faut pax renoncer, cependant, 4 chercher dans |’épisode des 
monstres des intentions morales et méme satiriques. Les Blemmyes, 
acéphales mais vertueux; les Pygmées, ‘“‘vermine du monde’’; les Scia- 
podes croupissant dans la paresse sentent la caricature; de méme la 
brutale lubricité des Cynocéphales et la fascinante stupidité du Cato- 
blépas. Le sarcasme est plus transparent encore dans Jes premiéres ver- 
sions: les discours des Pygmées tournent en dérision les mornes pétitesses 
de Ja vie humaine; les Nisnas—tels de haissables bourgeois—ont arrangé 
toutes choses 4 leur mesure, pour qu’elles puissent tenir dans leurs 
demi-cerveaux: “Il faut que les gazons soient raccourcis et que les chiens 
soient tondus”...Enfin c’est la bouffonne médiocrité de la société 
contemporaine que refléte ce monde de nains.”* 

Il est méme permis de retrouver 14 le prolongement d’une facétie de 
jeunesse. 

Au temps ot Flaubert, encore collégien, collaborait au Colibri, il 
avait publié—en 1837—un article intitulé: Une leon d’histoire naturelle;” 
c‘était une de ces “‘physiologies” 4 la mode 4 cette époque: on s’amusait 
a pasticher Buffon et Cuvier en classifiant les types humains comme des 
espéces animales. De méme que Balzac avait écrit la Physiologie de 
Vemployé, de méme le jeune Flaubert étudie “le genre commis, intéressant 
bipéde intermédiaire entre le bradype, le hurleur et le chacaJ.” Il en 
décrit ’anatomie, le pelage et les moeurs, et il conclut: “Si des temps 
meilleurs se font plus tard sentir, je pourrai reparaitre sur la scéne et 
publier la suite de ce cours de physiologie.” 

Et en effet, il a donné, plus tard, la suite de ce cours. II a repris, dans 
Bouvard et Pécuchet, \’étude de “‘genre commis.” Mais les larves humaines 
qui dans la Tentation font |’éloge de leur chétive existence appartiennent 
bien,” elles aussi, 4 la faune sociale qui de si bonne heure excita la verve 
de Flaubert. 

Dans la version définitive, Flaubert a supprimé la plupart de ces 
tirades ironiques, comme il a supprimé l’épisode des poétes et des 
baladins, et la prosopopée des Muses, dont |’accent personnel était en 
discordance avec |’ensemble. Cependant certaines phrases ont conservé 
la forme d’épigrammes: “Nous pensons des digestions.” .. . “La téte 
le plus bas possible, c’est le secret du bonheur.” Mais le paralléle est 
moins transparent: on entrevoit seulement une parenté inquiétante entre 
ces créatures abjectes et l’humanité. Flaubert a réalisé, sur ce point, le 
réve d’un romantique allemand, Ludwig Tieck: “J’imaginerais des 

™ Cf. Fisher, op. cit., p. 53. % CEuvres de Jeunesse, 1, 198-203. 

% Maynial, La Jeunesse de Flaubert, p. 105 ff. 
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figures bizarres d’un rapport confus, participant des plantes et des bétes, 
des insectes et des vers de terre, auxquels je donnerais l’empreinte d’une 
ressemblance avec les étres humains, de facon a leur faire exprimer des 
sentiments et des passions d’une maniére bouffonne, mais terrible 4 
voir.””77 

Il est évident, malgré tout, que la signification générale de cet épisode 
n’est ni religieuse, ni morale: elle est scientifique et philosophique; et ce 
caractére est plus accusé dans la derniére version. 

Remarquons d’abord que le défilé des monstres y est introduit d’une 
facon différente. Dans la version de 1849, aprés avoir vu disparaitre la 
Reine de Saba, Saint Antoine se demandait simplement: “Quelle est la 
limite du réve et de la réalité?”’”® 

Dans la version de 1856, il formule ainsi la question: ‘En quoi consiste 
la réalité . . . au milieu de ces formes incessantes?”’”® 

Dans la derniére version,®® c’est le dialogue de la Luxure et de la 
Mort qui provoque ses réflexions; et cette fois elles s’enchainent en 
raisonnement: 


La Mort n’est qu’une illusion, un voile, masquant par endroits la continuité 
de la vie.... 

Mais la substance étant unique, pourquoi les formes sont-elles variées? II doit 
y avoir quelque part des figures primordiales dont les corps ne sont que les 
images. Si on pouvait les voir, on connaitrait le lien de la matiére et de la pensée, 
en quoi l’étre consiste! 


Ainsi apparition des animaux répond 4 un veeu de l’ermite, de plus 
en plus précis. Mais voici qui est plus important encore. Dans la version 
de 1872, cette question est la derniére que se pose Saint Antoine. L’énigme 
finale, ce sont les monstres qui Ja résoudront. 

Il y a la un changement de plan trés révélateur. Dans Jes deux premié- 
res versions, le défilé des animaux précédait celui des dieux; dans la 
version définitive, il le suit, et devient l’aboutissement—sinon la con- 
clusion—de |’ceuvre. “La tentation supréme, ce n’est plus la métaphys- 
ique, c’est la physique; ce ne sont plus les religions, c’est la science.”*! 

On se demandera: Mais quel peut étre le sens “scientifique” de ce 
cortége extravagant? C’est que précisément, Flaubert avait—dés sa 
jeunesse—con¢u & propos des monstres tout un systéme d’explication de 
l’Univers; systéme que ses réflexions et ses lectures ont par la suite con- 
firmé et précisé et qui trouve dans la derniére Tentation son expression la 
plus hardie. 

7 Cité par Fischer, op. cit., pp. 106-107. Flaubert ne connaissait pas Ludwig Tieck. 

78 P, 933. 79 P. 589. 80 P, 187. 

8! H. Mazel, “Les trois tentations de Saint Antoine,’’ Mercure de France (15 déc. 1921) 
pp. 638-639. 
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Nous avons vu™ combien, dans son adolescence, le probléme esthétique 
des monstres l’avait tourmenté; et comment il avait cherché dans |’art 
et dans la poésie des siécles passés, la justification de ses propres songes. 
Mais sa pensée s’aventure plus loin. Les soi-disant “‘monstruosités”’ ne 
sont pas de pures créations de la fantaisie; elles existent dans la nature; 
elles existent en vertu d’une sorte de nécessité; et qui pourrait percer le 
secret de leur existence verrait peut-étre se révéler, du méme coup le 
mystére du monde, et celui de sa propre vie... . 

Telles sont les pensées qui déja, s’éveillaient en lui, au Musée d’His- 
toire Naturelle de Nantes en 1847;* et sans doute lui revinrent-elles a 
Vesprit en 1872 quand, ayant terminé sa documentation, il s’en alla 
“révasser au Museum devant des monstres réels.”™ Ces étres “‘impos- 
sibles,” ils sont 14, sous ses yeux: il contemple ces ossatures gigantesques, 
et ces doubles foetus dans leur bocal d’eau-de-vie. Dés lors, pourquoi 
douter de ]’existence des créatures qui remplissent la fable et la legende? 

En juin 1835 avait paru dans la Revue Britannique un article intitulé: 
Histoire naturelle des animaux apocryphes.® Flaubert a connu cet article; 
il avait méme lu, trés probablement, au moment oi il écrivait la pre- 
miére Tentation.® L’idée générale avait da le séduire: |’auteur soutenait 
que l’histoire naturelle révéle l’origine des étres prétendument mon- 
strueux. Ces étres ont réellement vécu: le dragon, c’était le ptérodactyle; 
la tarasque, le mégalosaure . . . De méme, le Kraken et le grand serpent 
de la mer Glaciale ont été regardés trop longtemps comme des inventions 
de marins facétieux: des témoignages sérieux attestent leur réalité. “La 
science,” conclut l’auteur “a tort de se montrer sceptique vis-a-vis de la 
tradition dont elle ne fait souvent que vérifier les souvenirs. L’histoire 
moderne des animaux apocryphes devra étre impartiale, admetire les 
pygmeées, la licorne, le perroquet de la reine de Saba.””*" 

Voila donc déja une justification scientifique des animaux fabuleux. 
Mais Flaubert ne s’en tient pas 14. La grande erreur, selon lui, est de les 
considérer comme des prodiges et des étres “contre nature.” Il dirait 
volontiers avec son maitre Montaigne: “Ce que nous appelons monstres 
ne le sont pas 4 Dieu.’’®* S’il existe des étres de ce genre, ce n’est pas 


8 V. Supra, début.  V. Supra, note 18. 

* Lettre 4 George Sand, entre le 20 et le 28 février 1872 (1271). % P. 264-292. 

% L’article est cité dans la liste bibliographique, p. 284. Dans Par les Champs et par les 
Gréves, écrit en 1847 (p. 96), Flaubert cite Olaiis Magnus a propos des menhirs; or il est 
longuement question d’Olaiis Magnus dans I’article de la Revue Britannique. 

87 Op. cit., p. 267. 

88 V. Villey, Sources et évolution des Essais (2e €d., 1933), u, 375-380: Opinion sur les 
monstres et idée de la nature. 
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malgré \es lois naturelles; c’est au contraire en vertu d’une nécessité pro- 
fonde. Ces “‘réves de la nature,” “comme les métaux, les rochers, les 
fleuves...ont sourdi lentement, goutte 4 goutte, se formant par 
couches successives, se produisant d’eux-mémes et se tirant du néant 
par leur force interne... .” 

De 1a leur accord secret avec la mythologie des poétes—les Sirénes, 
les Niaiades, les Satyres, qui eux non plus “n’ont pas été créés par un 
homme, ni mis au monde en un jour,”’ mais qui sont comme la mémoire 
confuse d’un autre univers. Et de Ja “l’ébahissement inquiet et rétro- 
spectif”’ avec lequel nous les contemplons, les uns et les autres, monstres de 
la nature et monstres de |’art: “nous cherchons peut-étre au-dela du 
souvenir si, avant notre vie, nous aussi nous n’avons pas existé, si nos 
pensées n’ont pas cohabité dans une patrie commune avec ces pensées 
devenues formes, si le principe de notre forme 4 nous n’a pas commencé 
jadis au sein de la chrysalide universelle, avec la graine des chénes et les 
sources qui ont fait la mer.’’®* 

Ces réflexions qui sollicitent Flaubert en 1847, ce sont celles-l4 méme 
qu’il préte 4 Saint Antoine en 1872: “Il doit y avoir quelque part des 
figures primordiales dont les corps ne sont que les images—Moi-méme 
j'ai quelquefois apercu dans le ciel comme des formes d’esprits... .” 
Ces formes et ces figures, les monstres permettent 4 l’homme de les 
concevoir: car ils sont issus, justement, de ce monde des archétypes; ils 
appartiennent a cet univers “qui parait la négation du nétre et qui peut- 
étre en est bien le corollaire.’’® ‘““Dans ces manifestations irréguliéres de 
la vie,” on apercoit “les expressions multiples et graduées de cet art 
inconnu qui git dans son immobilité mystérieuse au fond des océans, 
dans les profondeurs du globe, dans le foyer de la lumiére, y variant les 
créations successives et y perpétuant |’étre.”*" 

Ainsi, ce que les monstres révélent 4 Flaubert, c’est ce que Saint 
Antoine recherche anxieusement: le principe et la continuité de la créa- 
tion. Non sevlement ils entr’ouvrent |’officine mystérieuse ot s’élabore 
V’infinie diversité des formes; mais encore ils permettent de comprendre 
comment ces formes se relient entre elles. 

A vrai dire, la philosophie dont s’était de bonne heure imprégné 
Flaubert—et dont, 4 son tour, il imprégne son ermite® préparait cette 
révélation. On sait le culte que son ami Le Poittevin lui avait jadis in- 
spiré pour Spinoza: ce culte, il y resta fidéle toute sa vie. Au moment 


89 Par les Champs et par les Gréves, pp. 60-61. Ibid. p.60.  Ibid., p. 59. 

2 Dans les trois versions, le Diable fait 4 Saint Antoine un véritable cours sur les rap- 
ports de la Pensée et de l’Etendue; argumente contre l’idée d’une Providence créatrice, etc. 
(p. 131 ff.; 413 ff., 603 ff.). 
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méme oi il va commencer la rédaction définitive de l’épisode des monstres, 
en janvier 1872, tout en “feuilletant des bestiaires,”’ il “‘repasse son 
Spinoza.” Or, |’Ethique lui montrait un Dieu qui, du sein de son éter- 
nité immuable, remplit la durée infinie de |’infinie variété de ses effets; 
elle déroulait 4 ses yeux l’interminable et nécessaire série des modes et des 
attributs découlant de la substance; elle lui enseignait que tout corps 
doit étre considéré comme une partie de |’univers, s’accorder avec le 
tout et étre uni 4 toutes les autres parties. Saint Antoine était donc 
disposé 4 comprendre pourquoi, bien que la substance soit unique, les 
formes sont variées; et 4 concevoir cette substance comme “un foyer 
primitif d’ot tout rayonne, un inépuisable océan oi tout s’alimente, une 
profondeur insondable ow s’abime la pensée humaine.’”™ 

Dans une lettre curieuse, adressée 4 George Sand en 1853, Flaubert 
écrivait :“‘L’esthétique attend son Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire,ce grand homme 
qui a moniré la légitimité des monstres, en indiquant comment une forme 
se rattache @ une autre et par quoi elle vit.” Tel est en effet le réle des 
monstres: ils servent 4 “‘soulever ce voile de la mort qui masque par 
endroits la continuité de la vie’’; ils sont les intermédiaires qui comblent 
les hiatus apparents de la nature, et qui soudent les régnes et les espéces 
en un cycle ininterrompu. 

Ici le spinozisme rejoint le transformisme: étres semi-humains, singes, 
mammiféres et reptiles ambigus, oiseaux, amphibies, poissons, zoophytes, 
tous se suivent et se tiennent comme dans une chaine sans fin; “‘les 
végétaux maintenant ne se distinguent plus des animaux... , et puis 
les plantes se confondent avec les pierres.”” Au terme, ou plutét a 
Vorigine de cette création qui se déroule 4 rebours, Saint Antoine aper- 
goit “de petites masses globuleuses, grosses comme des tétes d’épingles 
et garnies de cils tout autour; une vibration les agite.’’ Alors dans une 
joie délirante, il s’écrie: ““O bonheur! j’ai vu naitre la vie, j’ai vu le 
mouvement commencer.”’ 

Ce dernier passage, ot Saint Antoine découvre la cellule, n’existe que 
dans la Tentation définitive; il a inspiré des commentaires qui, 4 mon 
avis, en altérent la véritable portée. 

Dans son Journal, Edmond de Goncourt note le 18 octobre 1872: 
“Flaubert me confie que la défaite du Saint est due 4 la cellule, a la 


% Lettre 4 George Sand, 20-28 février 1872 (1271). 

“ E. Saisset, Introduction aux CEuvres de Spinoza (1842). Flaubert a lu Spinoza dans la 
traduction de Saisset (v. liste bibliographique, p. 295); on notera que plusieurs expressions 
employées par Flaubert dans la citation précédente: fond des océans .. . profondeurs du 
globe, foyer de la lumiére . . . sont les images mémes dont se sert Saisset. 

% 12 octobre 1853 (432). % rv, 352. 
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cellule scientifique . . . Le curieux, c’est qu’il semble s’étonner de mon 
étonnement.”®” 

La-dessus, Albert Thibaudet croit pouvoir retrouver chez Haeckel 
la source du passage en question: “Il est curieux,” écrit-il, ‘que la con- 
clusion de la derniére Tentation, conclusion qui n’a pas d’antécédent 
dans la premiére, ait été fournie par un autre livre allemand,* non moins 
indigeste et certainement plus primaire, la Création de Haeckel, ou 
quelque résumé populaire de cette Bible de Pécuchet. La derniére tirade 
paraissait singuliére, et l’on se demandait 4 quoi elle rimait: en voila 
lVorigine . . . La Tentation de 1874 comparée a celle de 1849 ne comporte 
guére qu’une lecture nouvelle, celle de Haeckel; Flaubert écrit d’ailleurs 
au sortir de la Création naturelle de Haeckel que c’est un livre plein de 
faits et d’idées, une des lectures les plus substantielles que je sache.’’®® 
Enfin, comme Flaubert s’est servi de Haeckel pour Bouvard et Pécuchet, 
Thibaudet en conclut: “Cette derniére page de la Tentation établit 
comme un point de contact avec le livre suivant, nous fait signe qu’in- 
cipit Bouvard, qui n’est que la transposition de Saint Antoine dans le 
monde moderne, le drame satyrique 4 la suite et sur le plan de la tragédie 
religieuse et mystique.””!° 

Cette vue est séduisante; mais elle est plus ingénieuse qu’exacte. 
Flaubert a lu Haeckel, il l’a admiré, il s’en est servi pour Bouvard: 
tout cela est vrai. Mais au moment oi il lisait la Création naturelle, en 
Suisse, en juin et juillet 1874, la Tentation était déja imprimée depuis 
plusieurs mois.' 

Ceci dit, Flaubert n’avait nullement besoin de Haeckle pour s’initier 
aux théories transformistes, ni méme pour découvrir la cellule. Formé 
dés l’enfance au déterminisme physiologique,'® il connaissait les livres 


7 Gustave Flaubert (éd. 1935), p. 173 ff. 

%8 Le premier est la Symbolique de Creuzer, qui est en effet d’une importance capitale 
parmi les sources mythologiques de la Tentation. v. notre étude: L’ Episode des Dieux dans 
la Tentation de Saint Antoine (Paris, 1940). 

% Op. cit., pp. 172 et 173. 10 Op. cit., pp. 173 et 174. 

101 Lettres 4 Madame Roger des Genettes, 17 juin et 14 juillet 1874 (1462 et 1471); 
lettre 4 George Sand, 3 juillet 1874 (1466): “Je viens de lire la Création naturelle de Haeckel.” 
Or Flaubert a signé le dernier bon 4 tirer de la Tentation le 6 février 1874. v. Lettre 4 George 
Sand, 7 février 1874 (1435). 

102 Son pére était un fervent de Bichat et de Cabanis; lui-méme lit en 1871 (14 nov., 
lettre 4 George Sand, 1224) les Recherches physiologiques sur la vie et la mort, et les Rap- 
ports du physique et du moral de l’homme. Chez Bichat, il trouvait des phrases comme celles- 
ci: (éd. 1805, p. 2): “On dirait que le végétal est l’ébauche de |’animal.”’ 

V. R. Dumesnil, Gustave Flaubert, pp. 24, 316 et surtout 320, pour l’influence exercée sur 
Flaubert par son pére et par la lecture des médecins philosophes. Consulter aussi R. 
Descharmes, Les connaissances médicales de Flaubert, in Autour de Flaubert, 1, 99-154, et 
Lévy-Bruhl, “Flaubert philosophe,’’ Revue de Paris (15 fév. 1900), pp. 838 ff. 
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de Darwin;'™ ii avait lu dés 1860 l’Hétérogénie ou traité de la génération 
spontanée du Dr. Pouchet, qui lui avait révélé “‘les splendides bougreries 
qu’il y a dans la nature’’.™ Enfin il était l’ami de Pouchet fils, biologiste 
lui aussi, et avec lequel, plus tard, 4 Concarneau, il s’amusera 4 disséquer 
des mollusques;'® assurément ce Georges Pouchet qu’il appelait “‘son 
maitre’’ et qu’il désignait 4 sa niéce comme “conseiller en physiologie”’ 
a pu le mettre au courant des derniéres doctrines scientifiques.'® 

Mais l’erreur de Thibaudet est surtout de croire, ou d’insinuer, que 
la conclusion toute entiére, y compris le cri supréme: ‘‘Etre la matiére!”’ 
représente un progrés ou une nouveauté dans la pensée de Flaubert. La 
frénésie panthéiste 4 laquelle s’abandonne le Saint: “J’ai envie de beugler, 
de nager, d’aboyer, de hurler. Je voudrais avoir des ailes, une carapace, 
une écorce, souffler de la fumée, porter une trompe, tordre mon corps, 
me diviser partout, étre en tout, m’émaney avec les odeurs, me développer 
comme les plantes, couler comme |’eau, vibrer comme le son, briller 
comme la lumiére, me blottir dans toutes les formes, pénétrer chaque 
atome, descendre au fond de la matiére . . . elle s’exprime déja, avec la 
méme véhémence, dans les premiéres versions.’ Et ceci n’a rien d’éton- 
nant. Car d’abord—je |’ai rappelé plus haut—la Tentation a été spino- 
ziste dés l’origine: le premier Saint Antoine a cong¢u “ce dieu-nature qui 
pense dans |’homme, s’éveille dans |’animal, sommeille dans la plante, 


s’agite sourdement dans les eaux et les vents.” Mais surtout le pan- 
théisme, pour Flaubert, n’est pas un dogme: c’est un sentiment intime'®® 
et constant, qui se manifeste non seulement dans les deux versions pré- 
cédentes, mais dés ses tout premiers écrits.“° Dans Smarh, par exemple, 
apparait déja cette aspiration, ce désir éperdu de se fondre dans |’uni- 
vers;"! et la Correspondance elleméme contient des divagations signifi- 
catives: 


Ne sommes-nous pas faits avec les émanations de l’Univers? La lumiére qui 
brille dans mon oeil a peut-étre été prise au foyer de quelque planéte encore incon- 
nue, distante d’un milliard de lieues du ventre ot le foetus de mon pére s’est 


103 Lettre 4 George Sand, 3 juillet 1874 (1466), justement 4 propos de Haeckel: “Le 
darwinisme m’y semble plus clairement exposé que dans les livres de Darwin lui-méme.”’ 

1% Lettre A E. Feydeau, 5 aodit 1860 (650). Le livre de F. A. Pouchet avait paru l’année 
précédente. Il contient, pp. 10-25, un historique rappelant le grand nombre de monstres 
signalés pendant |’Antiquité, le Moyen-Age et la Renaissance. Cf. supra, note 36. 

1% Lettres A sa niéce, 21 septembre, 2 octobre, 17 octobre 1875; 4 la princesse Mathilde, 
3 octobre 1875 (1550, 1553, 1555, 1558). 

1% Lettre 4 sa niéce, 15 sept. 1876 (1609), 20 déc. 1876 (1625). 

107 vy. pp. 409, 600. 108 y. /’ Introduction de Saisset aux Cuvres de Spinoza. 

109 y. Caroline Franklin-Grout, Souvenirs intimes, en téte du vol. 1 de la Correspondance, 
p. xxxvir: “Paien par ses cétés artistiques, il était, par les besoins de son Ame, panthéiste.” 

10 y, R. Dumesnil, Gustave Flaubert, p. 342. 11 (Euvres de jeunesse, 1, 93. 
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formé ... Et si les atomes sont infinis et qu’ils passent ainsi dans les Formes 
comme un fleuve perpétuel roulant entre des rives, qui donc les retient, qui les 
lie? A force quelquefois de regarder un caillou, un animal, un tableau, je me suis 
senti y entrer. Les communications entr-humaines (sic) ne sont pas plus in- 
tenses." 


Bien mieux: de cette tirade finale de la Tentation, |’ébauche premiére 
remonte en réalité 4 1847. 

Flaubert était alors en Bretagne avec Maxime Du Camp; et les jeunes 
voyageurs, au bord de |’Océan, se laissaient griser et comme absorber 
par cette nature puissante et sauvage: 


A force de nous en pénétrer, d’y entrer, nous devenions nature aussi, nous 
sentions qu’elle gagnait sur nous et nous en avions une joie démesurée; nous 
aurions voulu nous y perdre, étre pris par elle ou l’emporter en nous. Ainsi que 
dans les transports de l’amour on souhaite plus de mains pour palper, plus de 
lévres pour baiser, plus d’yeux pour voir, plus d’4me pour aimer, nous étalant 
sur la nature dans un ébattement plein de délire et de joie, nous regrettions que 
nos yeux ne pussent aller jus-qu’au sein des rochers, jusqu’au fond des mers, 
jusqu’au bout du ciel, pour voir comment poussent les pierres, se font les flots, 
s’allument les étoiles; que nos oreilles ne pussent entendre graviter dans la terre la 
formation du granit, la séve pousser dans les plantes, les couraux rouler.dans les 
solitudes de l’Océan, et, dans la sympathie de cette effusion contemplative, nous 
eussions voulu que notre 4me, s’irradiant partout, allat vivre dans toute cette vie 
pour revétir toutes ses formes, durer comme elle, et se variant toujours, toujours 
pousser au soleil de l’éternité ses métamorphoses."* 


Il faut évidemment rapprocher cette page de la page finale de la 
Tentation: le paralléle ne laisse aucun doute:™* par dela les années, le 
voeu de Saint Antoine est |’écho de celui que recurent les rochers de 
Belle-Isle-en-Mer; son cri supréme jaillit des profondeurs de l’Ame de 
Flaubert, et du lointain de sa jeunesse." 

Victor Hugo disait de la Tentation: ‘‘Ce livre est plein comme une 
forét.”"* Dans sa concision, cet éloge est sans doute le plus juste qu’ait 
recu Flaubert. 

Plus on explore la Tentation, plus on la trouve profonde et touffue. 
Un épisode, & lui seul, renferme une somme énorme de lectures, un monde 
de réflexions, de réves et de souvenirs. Et |’effort de |’artiste consiste 
précisément 4 amalgamer tout cela, 4 harmoniser ces sources et ces in- 
spirations disparates, 4 mettre en accord |’expérience intime et la méta- 
physique, le réve et l’histoire, la fable et la science. 


12 Lettre 4 Louise Colet, 26, 27 mai 1853 (393). ™* Par les Champs ..., pp. 130-131. 
114 La ressemblance est particuliérement frappante dans la premiére version (pp. 417 ff.). 
118 Cf. Fischer, op. cit., p. 114. 

U6 Lettre du 5 avril 1874 & Flaubert, reproduite en appendice a la Tentation, p. 682. 
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La plupart de ces éléments—il faut y insister encore—étaient déja 
donnés dts la premiére version; dés ce temps-la, Flaubert était le 
travailleur scrupuleux, soucieux d’appuyer sur |’érudition la moindre de 
ses phrases; dés ce temps-la, il avait formé ses idées esthétiques et sa 
philosophie: “‘son siége intellectuel était fait’’; dés ce temps-la enfin, la 
Tentation lui servait de confident et de ‘‘déversoir.’”"” 

Dans la rédaction définitive, l’épisode des monstres emprunte son 
extréme importance bien plutét 4 la place nouvelle qu’il occupe qu’a 
un progrés véritable dans la documentation ou dans la pensée. Ainsi 
transporté 4 la fin de l’oeuvre, il devient sinon “le dernier mot’”’—car 
Flaubert se défendait de conclure—mais |’image qui résume toute sa 
conception du monde. 

Certes, la prétention scientifique y est plus marquée; l’hypothése 
transformiste y est plus nettement esquissée que dans les versions pré- 
cédentes; et quand Saint Antoine apercoit les cils vibratiles de la cellule, 
on peut se demander si c’est 4 travers un microscope. Gardons nous ce- 
pendant d’exagérer ce caractére; car Flaubert lui-méme, par bonheur, 
ne |’a pas imprimé avec une précision indiscréte. I] n’est pas tombé dans 
le didactisme; il a évité l’exposé pédant d’un systéme qui non seulement 
eit paru ridiculement anachronique dans |’esprit d’un ermite du IV* 
siécle,“* mais qui, 4 nos yeux, aurait le tort d’étre déja périmé: les biolo- 
gistes d’aujourd’hui nous enseignent que la vie, transcendante 4 la 
matiére inerte, est un principe différent, et que le transformisme, s’il 
reste un mode de représentation des rapports des étres, n’est pas une 
explication de leur génése."'* 

De plus en plus sévére et lucide, l’art de Flaubert, méme dans cet 
épisode final, tempére |’accent personnel, sauvegarde la logique du per- 
sonnage, et fond, dans une sorte d’étrange poésie, tous les souffles et 
toutes les voix; il cherche ce qui lui paraissait la perfection supréme: 
“la rareté des éléments, la précision des assemblages, le poli de la surface, 
Vharmonie de l’ensemble.”"”° Et voila pourquoi, comme le remarque 
trés bien Thibaudet, il laisse, malgré tout, cette derniére page ‘‘dans un 
vague suffisant pour qu’elle ne nous paraisse pas plus incorporée 4 sa 
croyance que les autres versions de la Tentation . . . Il est naturel que 


117 Lettre a L. Colet, 6 avril 1853 (380): “Saint Antoine était un déversoir.” 

118 C’est cependent l’objection de Taine ‘‘La finale semble une prévision trop accusée et 
trop exacte de la sciénce moderne, de notre zoologie 4 la Lamarck.’’ (Lettre du 1* avril 
1874, reproduite en appendice a la Tentation, p. 683.) 

119 y. par exemple L. Vialleton, L’origine des étres vivants: l’illusion transformiste (13e éd., 
Paris, 1930): ‘‘Soixante-dix ans aprés le livre retantissant de Darwin, les recherches qu’il a 
suscitées n’ont fait que montrer son impuissance a expliquer 4; l’aide des seules forces 
naturelles la formation du monde vivant . . . C’est idéalement que les étres se relient entre 
eux.” (Pp. 376-377.) 120 Lettre du 3 avril 1876 4 George Sand (1573). 
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la matiére forme le point final et la tentation supréme dans cette oeuvre 
épaisse, capiteuse et violente. Et cette fin reste assez objective pour per- 
mettre de voir dans ce mot: étre la matiére la chute derniére, la densité la 
plus forte qu’atteigne cette succession de poids qui, dés le début, l’un 
aprés |’autre, entrainaient |’esprit.’! 

Thibaudet évoque 4 ce propos le Satyre de Victor Hugo, et note que 
la construction des deux oeuvres est inverse. “‘La Tentation finit ow le 
Satyre commence, parceque la vie pour Victor Hugo correspond dans 
son ensemble a une réalité qui se fait, et pour Flaubert, 4 une réalité 
qui se défait.””™ 

Pour l’optimiste Hugo, en effet, “l’atome est saint,’’ |’‘animal est 
sacré’”’; car deja l’esprit les pénétre: ils enferment une parcelle de cette 
Ame universelle qui doit s’épanouir et rayonner un jour. Le ‘“‘radieux”’ 
sort du “‘ténébreux”; dans la béte sommeille obscurément le germe du 
génie. L’amére philosophie de Flaubert,’ au contraire, lui montre le 
dessous de la création, “l’arbre vu du cété des racines”; dans les formes 
les plus achevées de la vie, il décéle la bestialité; et, descendant |’échelle 
des étres par ces degrés que sont les monstres, il finit par dissoudre 
esprit dans la matiére, et par ramener |’homme aux larves primitives. 

JEAN SEZNEC 


Harvard University 


121 Op. cit., p. 173. 

122 V_.un autre rapprochement entre la Tentation et le Satyre dans P. Barret, La Philoso- 
phie de Victor Hugo (1910), pp. 78-79. 

123 La science lui a servi 4 nourrir et confirmer son pessimisme instinctif. v. par exemple 
ce qu’il écrit 4 George Sand, fin déc. 1875 (1564): “Je me répéte le mot que Littré m’a dit 
un jour: Ah! mon ami, l’homme est un composé instable, et la terre une planéte bien in- 
férieure.”’ P 
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SWINBURNE: CHANGES OF ASPECT 
AND SHORT NOTES 


WO manuscripts in the Huntington Library—Changes of Aspect and 

Short Notes, written by Algernon Charles Swinburne—cast light on 
their author’s relations with his contemporaries. One of them shows his 
sensitiveness to charges of inconsistency;' both illustrate the power of 
his invective. 

At the time of composition Swinburne obviously intended to publish 
at least Changes of Aspect, though second thought—and the tactful 
Watts-Dunton—may have counseled against publication. What was the 
time of composition? Swinburne’s remarks on Tennyson and Arnold 
indicate that those poets had died. Indeed the phrase “a sort of pseudo- 
Wordsworth,” canceled in the manuscript of Changes of Aspect but used 
in the essay Charles Dickens (1902),? is Swinburne’s response to Arnold’s 
calling him ‘‘a sort of pseudo-Shelley,”’ in a passage from a letter which 
Swinburne could not have read until 1895.* Some comments on Tennyson 
in Changes of Aspect indicate that Swinburne had read Hallam Tenny- 
son’s Memoir (1897). A statement about William Morris may have been 
prompted by Morris’s opinion that Swinburne’s work is founded on 
literature—an opinion quoted in J. W. Mackail’s Life of William Morris 
(1899). Possibly, too, the disparagement of Fitzgerald was influenced 
by Fitzgerald’s slighting reference to Swinburne and other poets, in a 
letter published in 1901.5 Charles Dickens (1902), like Changes of Aspect 
and Short Notes, contains harsh criticism of Arnold, Ibsen, Sardou, Zola, 
and Lewes, linking Sardou and Ibsen as well as Ibsenites and Zolaists.® 
It seems safe to assume that Changes of Aspect and Short Notes were 
not written before the late nineties. The former at least, if not both, may 
have been written in the twentieth century. 

Obviously Swinburne’s attitude toward several authors mentioned in 
the two works was modified, if not determined, by personal considera- 
tions. In his case, however, one cannot always make a distinction be- 
tween the personal and the more abstract, or purely literary. To a visitor 
at The Pines, Watts-Dunton once remarked, Swinburne having become 
coldly silent, “We don’t mention Hazlitt here.” Hazlitt’s name was 


1 Swinburne wrote in a copy of a book which accused him of inconsistency: ‘“‘The 
weathercock says to the sundial—You renegade!” See my Swinburne’s Literary Career 
and Fame (Durham, N. C., 1933), p. 317. 

2In The Quarterly Review, cxcvi (July, 1902), 20-39. 

3 Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, p. 88. * See Mackail’s Life, 11, 74. 

5 Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, p. 87. 

® The Quarterly Review, cxcv1 (July, 1902), 29, 31, 35, 37. 
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taboo because of his treatment of Coleridge.’ Undoubtedly Lewes’ 
criticism of Dickens,* always one of Swinburne’s idols, explains the 
poet’s assault upon “the chattering duncery and tl.e impudent malignity 
of so consummate and pseudosophical a quack as George Henry Lewes.’’® 
The change in Swinburne’s attitude towards Byron, which is, as Profes- 
sor Chew remarks,” a change in tone and emphasis, was partly brought 
about by Arnold’s depreciation of Shelley."' That depreciation became 
one cause of Swinburne’s growing coolness towards Arnold. In this 
instance, too, the change is one of tone and emphasis. Even in his early 
essay Matthew Arnold’s New Poems, Swinburne had raised doubts con- 
cerning Arnold’s criticism of French literature, his approval of the 
French Academy, and his religious ideas.'? Many later references to 
Arnold are depreciatory." The history of Swinburne’s opinions of Whit- 
man may seem more startling, but again the change in Swinburne’s at- 
titude was evolutionary rather than revolutionary. W. B. Cairns and 
Georges Lafourcade were logical in contending that Swinburne’s later 
attacks—even the diatribe Whitmania—were not inconsistent with 
earlier praise and not due chiefly to the influence of Watts-Dunton." 
Swinburne disliked the Whitmanites, especially John Addington Sym- 
onds. Similarly, he detested Ibsen partly on account of the Ibsenites, 
some of whom, like William Archer’* and George Bernard Shaw,’* had 
exalted Ibsen at the expense of his beloved Elizabethans. 


™ Thomas Hake and Arthur Compton-Rickett, The Letters of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne (London, 1918), pp. 183-184. 

® George Henry Lewes, “‘Dickens in Relation to Criticism,” The Fortnightly Review, 
xvut (February 1, 1872), 141-154. Swinburne may have learned of Lewes’ editorial inter- 
polations in a review of Atalanta in Calydon. See Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, 
p. 18. See also Swinburne’s Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise (New York, 1919), 1, 248. 

® The Complete Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne, ed. Gosse and Wise (London, 1925- 
27), x1v, 77 (I shall hereafter refer to this edition as ‘the Bonchurch Edition’’). Lewes 
is called ‘‘a past-master in the noble science of defamation.” 

1° Samuel C. Chew, Swinburne (Boston, 1929), pp. 258-259. 

1 Swinburne’s earlier essay on Byron may be compared with Wordsworth and Byron 
(in Miscellanies) as well as with certain passages in Under the Microscope. 

12 Swinburne attributed to a supposititious French critic passages really composed by 
himself. See Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, p. 285, note 27. 

13 See ibid., pp. 88 ff., and the index for a fuller account; also the Bonchurch Edition, 
xin, 353, and xrv, 94, 155, 157-158, 201. 

“ Cairns, “Swinburne’s Opinion of Whitman,” AmlLit, m1 (May, 1931), 125-135; 
Lafourcade, “Swinburne and Walt Whitman,” MLR, xx11 (1927), 84-86. 

4 Archer’s article “Webster, Lamb, and Swinburne,” The New Review, vim (January, 
1893), 96-106, opposes the Lamb-Swinburne view of the Elizabethans. 

16 Swinburne had in mind dramatic criticism like Shaw’s when he wrote (Bonchurch 
Edition, xm, 134): “‘The reviler of Shakespeare can be no other than a scurrilous buffoon, 
‘a decent priest where monkeys are the gods,’ and where Ibsen is the idol.” 
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Changes of Aspect also expresses prejudices against the French and the 
Celts. Swinburne had often shown his admiration for French literature 
and in 1870 had hailed the proclamation of the French republic, rejoicing 
in the overthrow of Napoleon III, whom he had scorned since boyhood. 
But before writing Changes of Aspect he had been disgusted, on more 
than one occasion, with the French press;” moreover, the strained rela- 
tions between England and France which preceded the entente cordiale 
had offended his patriotism. His strictures on the Celts may recall, by 
way of contrast, his noble Appeal, written in behalf of the condemned 
Fenians.'* But he became in later life such an outspoken opponent of 
Home Rule that he was charged with abandoning his earlier republican- 
ism—a charge that annoyed him more than any other charge of inconsist- 
ency. His answer in Changes of Aspect, supported by the authority of 
Mazzini, is identical with that given on other occasions: Union is essen- 
tial to republican faith. 

Certain passages in Changes of Aspect concern the ideal poet’s character 
and the nature of the poetic art. Swinburne harshly censures Tennyson’s 
sensitiveness to criticism.'® He had his own code for dealing with critics.” 
Though not so indifferent to them as he liked to believe, he usually paid 
no heed to attacks unless they came from persons of some prominence. 
He also excoriates Tennyson for an epigram on art for art’s sake. On this 
subject, his position agrees with an earlier expression of opinion: “In a 
word, the doctrine of art for art is true in the positive sense, false in the 
negative; sound as an affirmation, unsound as a prohibition.’ This is 
another way of saying, Let the workman “look first of all to the condi- 
tions of his work”’; but the poet need not hesitate to deal with “‘moral or 
political, patriotic or polemical subjects.” However incomplete the utter- 
ance of his poetic creed, Swinburne’s respect for his calling was deep. He 
thought of himself as a member of a grand hierarchy which included 
schylus and Sappho, Shakespeare and Shelley, Landor and Hugo. 


If he had lived in a more primitive society, Swinburne might well have 
considered himself also the peer of those bards who were said to create 
havoc with words—not only to rhyme mice or rats to death but also to 


17 For a brief summary see Chew, Swinburne, p. 293 n. See also the Bonchurch Edition, 
xx, 397 ff., and Thomas James Wise, A Swinburne Library (London, 1925), pp. 167-168, 
192. 

18 Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, pp. 149-150. 

19 For Swinburne’s relations with Tennyson see ibid., pp. 85 ff. 

20 Tbid., pp. 171, 301; Wise, A Swinburne Library, pp. 66, 70 ff., 82-84; Letters, ed. Gosse 
and Wise, 11, 103. 

2 Bonchurch Edition, xm, 244. For a full discussion see pp. 242 ff. See also a letter 
quoted by Georges Lafourcade, La Jeunesse de Swinburne (Paris, 1928), 1, 252. 
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bring blisters, facia] disfigurements, and even death to their enemies.” 
Changes of Aspect and Short Notes will please readers who delight in their 
author’s invective. Deeply rooted in his very nature as a compensatory 
mechanism, its use is so remarkable in range and intensity as to deserve 
further consideration. 

Much of this invective is direct, violent, hard-hitting. The poet is 
wont to sprinkle through his writings such phrases as “the drivelling 
desperation of venomous or fangless duncery,’™ “prurient and malig- 
nant imbecility,’™ “dirty and dwarfish creatures of simian intellect and 
facetious idiocy,”™ “all the drivelling venom of a dunce’s denunciation, 
all the virulent slaver of his grovelling insolence,’”™ “the most horny- 
eyed and beetle-headed of pedants,’”’ “critics and students of else un- 
paralleled capacity for the task of laying wind-eggs in mare’s nests.’”8 

Manifold are the charges of human stupidity or pedantry. Some 
passages draw comparisons from the animal world. “This stupid piece 
of obscure and clumsy jargon could have been the work of no man en- 
dowed with more faculty of expression than informs or modulates the 
whine of an average pig.’”® Certain persons are “‘such autocoprophagous 
animalcules as make the filth they feed on.’”*° One kind of poet is “‘a most 
magnanimous mouse of a Calibanic poeticule.”’*' Thinking of the author 
of the Quarterly Review article on Jane Eyre, Swinburne reflects: 


When a farmer used to nail a dead polecat on the outside of his barndoor, it 
was surely less from any specific personal rancour of retaliatory animosity to- 
wards that particular creature than by way of judicial admonition to the tribe 
as yet untrapped, the horde as yet unhanged, which might survive to lament, if 
not to succeed, the malodorous malefactor.” 


After Edward Dowden had written a not altogether favorable review of 
A Note on Charlotte Bronté, in which the passage just cited occurs, he 
feared that he might be called “an anthropoid ape, a polecat, or an 
aborted ascidian, in the next piece of dithyrambic prose which Swinburne 
writes.”’** The foreboding seemed reasonable: In 1874 Emerson had been 
quoted in an interview as calling Swinburne ‘“‘a perfect Jeper.’™ After 
giving Emerson an opportunity to repudiate this and the even more 
revolting language attributed to him by the interviewer, Swinburne sent 
him a letter calling him “a gap-toothed and hoary-headed ape, carried 


See Fred Norris Robinson, ‘‘Satirists and Enchanters in Early Irish Literature,” 
Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Crawford Howell Toy, ed. D. G. Lyon and 
G. F. Moore (New York, 1912), pp. 95-130. %3 Bonchurch Edition, xv1, 28. 

* Tbid., xv, 342. % Tbid., x1, 236. % Tbid., x1, 374. 

37 Thid., xv, 268. %8 Tbid., x1, 111. 29 Tbid., x1, 403. 

* Ibid., xiv, 115. * Ibid., xv, 269. ® Ibid., x1v, 39. 

* Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, p. 185. * Tbid., p. 178. 
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first into notice on the shoulder of Carlyle, . . . who now, in his dotage, 
spits and chatters from a dirtier perch of his own finding and fouling.’’* 
With characteristic irony Swinburne later described his letter as “per- 
fectly moderate,” as couched in “language of the strictest reserve.” 

Even when Swinburne’s invective is less direct it may be just as forc- 
ible. Mythological allusions sometimes give point to his barbs. A de- 
tractor of Byron, apparently Mrs. Stowe, appears as “a blatant Bassarid 
of Boston, a rampant Maenad of Massachusetts’’*’ and “a plume-plucked 
Celeno.’’** Swinburne pictures George Eliot as a versifier in ‘the pitiful 
and unseemly spectacle of an Amazon thrown sprawling over the crupper 
of her spavined and spur-galled Pegasus.’** He characterizes Mark 
Pattison and John Addington Symonds thus: 


such morally and spiritually typical and unmistakable apes of the Dead Sea 
as Mark Pattison, or such renascent blossoms of the Italian renascence as the 
Platonic amorist of blue-breeched gondoliers who is now in Aretino’s bosom.*® 


A Study of Shakespeare mentions “‘a preposterous pyramid of presumptu- 
ous commentary . . . reared by the Cimmerian speculation and Beeotian 
‘brain-sweat’ of sciolists and scholiasts.’’™ 

Another favorite device of Swinburne’s was to turn an author’s own 
words against him. The best example occurs in Under the Microscope, 
where Robert Buchanan’s name is casually introduced: 


This person . . . was cited by the name of one Buchanan . . . but whether by his 
right name or another, who shall say? for the god of song himself had not more 
names or addresses. Now yachting among the Scottish (not English Hebrides; 
now wrestling with fleshly sin (like his countryman Holy Willie) in “‘a great city 
of civilisation”; now absorbed in studious emulation of the Perse of Aschylus 
or the “enormously fine” work of “the tremendous creature’ Dante; now 
descending from the familiar heights of men whose praise he knows so well how 
to sing . . . ; now “beguiling many an hour, when snug at anchor in some lovely 
Highland loch, with the inimitable, yet questionable, pictures of Parisian life 
left by Paul de Kock’’; landsman and seaman, Londoner and Scotchman, Delian 
and Patarene Buchanan.“ 


As the conclusion of this passage may suggest, simple name-calling is 
still another device to which Swinburne resorts. His name for Carlyle— 
“St. Thomas Coprostom, late of Craigenputtock and Chelsea’’“—is the 
more appropriate because Carlyle had himself used the name “Teufels- 


% Ibid. % Bonchurch Edition, xx, 410. 37 Tbid., xv1, 397. 

8 Tbid., xv1, 398. % Tbid., xtv, 12.  Tbid., xv, 250. “| Thid., x1, 46. 

Buchanan had used a pseudonym in attacking Rossetti and others in his article, “The 
Fleshly School of Poetry.” See Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, pp. 171 ff. 

* Bonchurch Edition, xv1, 422-423. “ Tbid., x11, 137. 
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dréckh” (‘‘Devilsdung”’) and also because he is said to have described 
Swinburne as a man standing in a cesspool.“ “Coprostom” not only 
combines “‘copro-”’ and ‘“Tom’’ but also suggests analogy to “St. Chrys- 
ostom,” the name of the Greek church father. 

Speaking of Carlyle, Swinburne refers to “the noisy aberrations of his 
misanthropy and philo-bulgary, anti-Gallican and Russolatrous insani- 
ties of perverse and morbid eloquence.’ The poet likes to pile up epi- 
thets, often alliterative, and now and then to introduce a word of his 
own coinage. Clough he termed “the weary and wearisome laureate of 
Oxonicules and Bostonicules.’*’ Byron had a “‘drawling draggle-tailed 
drab of a Muse.’** Emerson is branded as “an impudent and foul- 
mouthed Yankee pseudosopher.’** Outdoing even himself, Swinburne 
mentions “the inestimable commentaries of Gervinus, Ulrici, and the 
Polypseudocriticopantodapomorosophisticometricoglossematographico- 
maniacal Company for the Confusion of Shakespeare and Diffusion of 
Verbiage (Unlimited).’®° 

This linguistic virtuosity would have delighted Rabelais or Nash, who 
would also have liked Swinburne’s schoolboyish zest for the fray. His 
ardor for controversy is apparent in the long squabble with Furnivall,” 
in which Swinburne proclaimed Furnivall’s 
monumental, his pyramidal, his Cyclopean, his Titanic, his superhuman and 
supernatural nescience of everything and of anything that could give him the 
faintest shadow of a moment’s right to put forth the humblest whisper of a 
neophyte’s suggestion on the simplest and most insignificant subject connected 
with the text of Shakespeare. 


“If I edited twenty volumes of invective,” writes Mr. Kingsmill, 
“Jonson would roar through them all. And . . . Swinburne would scream 
through them all.”® The tribute seems just, the word “scream” hardly 
adequate. 

The literary opinion and invective in Short Notes and Change of Aspect 
should not lead us to overlook the interest which the latter possesses as 
Swinburne’s apology. Certain passages, like that on Emily Bronté, 
remind us, too, that his chief pleasure in writing criticism was “the noble 
pleasure of praising.”* 


% Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, pp. 178, 285, 308. Chew, Swinburne, p. 162 n., 
briefly discusses Swinburne’s attitude towards Carlyle. 

 Bonchurch Edition, x1, 140. 7 Tbid., xv, 283. 48 Ibid., xtv, 178. 

‘9 Tbid., x1, 115. “Philosophaster” is the word used in the original text of A Study of 
Shakes peare. 8 Tbid., x1, 221. 

51 Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, pp. 186 ff. See also p. 188. 

52 Hugh Kingsmill, More Invective (London, 1930), p. 5. 

58 Bonchurch Edition, xv1, 372. 
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CHANGES OF ASPECT 


The task or the diversion of spiritual or mental autobiography has 
never seemed to me worthy to attract or to allure a man of any self- 
respect from the private and untroubled path of reticence and self- 
seclusion. But even the humblest and obscurest of writers or of men 
may do some service to letters and to truth by the attempt to refute 
a fallacy or to expose a sophism. Change of opinion as to particular and 
minor men or matters is the inevitable benefit of growth from crudity 
of impression to maturity of perception. Change of principle is possible 
only to men whom a sufficient number of parliamentary votes or pieces 
of silver will induce to turn tail and desert their colours. Few studies can 
be more interesting and should be more profitable than the study of 
development—of transfiguration rather than transformation—in the 
views of any man in any way memorable who never was other than a 
man of transparent honesty and flawless honour; of such a man as Words- 
worth or Southey, as Landor or Hugo. The change may seem to us to 
have been a change for the better or the worse; where the thinker’s 
integrity is indisputable, it is in either case equally interesting as a sub- 
ject of either grateful or regretful study. Alone among the four great 
writers whom I have named, Landor never changed his views on genera] 
or political questions; the youth of twenty was not a purer and more 
ardent republican than the veteran of ninety. But no man ever made 
franker admission of more absolute change from sympathy with certain 
causes or belief in certain pretences. None but the basest of mankind 
ever pretended to question the perfect and unselfish integrity which 
inspired and guided the others in their progress or retrogression from 
the emotions of youth to the convictions of age. But even those meanest 
among men of their generation were not so pitifully, so typically, so 
sublimely idiotic as to tax the man whom they desired to malign with 
apostasy from the faith of a republican on the score of his refusal to 
repudiate the radical article, to abjure the central tenet, of republican 
belief. Union, even without liberty,—even with no more personal inde- 
pendence than was enjoyed by the citizens of ancient Rome,—union, 
even if enforced by the severities of Cromwell or the atrocities of Robes- 
pierre—is the first condition of republican life. 

Upon such a point as this there can be no possible discussion, as there 
can be no possible difference of opinion—no imaginable discordance of 
sentiment or judgment. It is simply a question of knowledge or ignorance 
with respect to the rudiments of language and the elements of logic. 
When we come down from the contemplation of general principles to the 


1 Swinburne is of course thinking of his position on Home Rule for Ireland. 
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consideration of particular persons or disputable points of criticism, we 
pass from matters of faith to matters of opinion. A writer on whom I 
have lavished what many judges consider an extravagant exuberance of 
praise has put on record his verdict that a man who never changes his 
opinion is like standing water—he breeds reptiles of the mind. Whether 
this be so or not, it is certain that any honest and competent critic may 
be justified in assuming at different times the alternate parts of an ad- 
vocate and a judge. There can be nothing disingenuous or wrong in such 
a writer’s outspoken and straightforward championship of such claims 
as he will never feel disposed to deny because he may think fit to insist 
on the heavy deductions which must inevitably be made from them— 
on the serious qualifications with which all rational advocacy of their 
value must necessarily be tempered and allayed. This is a point—I might 
say, a point of honour—so well worth making and establishing that al- 
most any illustration may serve to confirm the importance of the truth 
of it. Even I, naught that Iam, may prove to be of service as an example. 
I have written much in praise of others, and a little now and then in 
dispraise. I have never found occasion to recall or to modify one syllable 
of satire or of blame. And when I have felt impelled to qualify tho’ 
never to recant my praise, I have no reason to regret the liberal and loyal 
excess of its original expression. 

Take for instance the case of Byron. It was and it is and it always will 
be right to applaud what was noble in his life and work: but it would 
stultify the utterance and nullify the value of such applause if we were 
to ignore or to condone what was ignoble or absurd. “‘Nothing in his 
life became him like the leaving it.’’* But this was the epitaph of a crim- 
inal who died bravely. Hardly any praise can be too high, hardly any 
sympathy too cordial, for his constancy and ardour on behalf of Italy 
against the Austrian and of Greece against the Turk. It is allowable, 
when this just due of honour is questioned or refused, to insist on it, and 
to enlarge on the credit which has not always been accorded to the finer 
qualities of the writer and the man. Speaking as an advocate, one may 
and must and should say all that can be said on that side of the question: 
especially when the man’s fame is far more endangered by the advocacy 
of dunces and poetasters than by the depreciation of poets and of critics. 
And not the most rigid of rational and competent judges will deny the 
incomparable power, the indisputable fascination, of a writer whom no 
such judge will accept as a great writer of poetry or of prose, when en- 
gaged on such work as does not pretend to be either good prose or great 
poetry. It is work well worth doing, and well deserving of thanks: but it 
can no more suffice to raise a minor poet above his natural rank than any 


* Macbeth, t. iv. 7-8. 
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display of physical daring or any generous enterprise on behalf of stran- 
gers can efface orextenuate the dishonour of treason to friendship, coward- 
ice in attack, mendacity in reprisal, or vulgarity in retort.* But the judge, 
if just, will never forget what I at least have never been slow to reaffirm: 
the noble sincerity of sympathy with freedom which should always be 
admitted to redeem so much that was insincere and ignoble, and the 
marvellous mastery of tragicomedy in narrative which no one need ever 
dream of aspiring to approach. 

Take the case of a truer poet if not a stronger man or a greater writer 
than Byron.‘ I should be surprised to find that any man of his generation 
or of mine had lavished more cordial gratitude or more fervent praise on 
the work and the genius of Tennyson than I. But it would be strange if 
this were to be held a sufficient reason to preclude me from dwelling or 
even from touching on what I find unworthy of that genius or contemp- 
tible in that work. Did I wish to dwell on it, as assuredly I do not, there 
is nothing in the printed record of any honest and unselfish and loyal 
admiration which need prevent me or give me pause. It is now matter 
of universal notoriety that the author of Jn Memoriam was pleased to 
describe the author of Songs before Sunrise as “‘a reed through which all 
things blow into music.’* Well, I think it may be contended that some 
things do not which found more or less musical expression through the 
Tennysonian flute. Here for example are two or three such things: the 
courtliness® which gave unseemly’ thanks for the allowance or concession 
of a laurel by way of grace or favour: the resentment which condescended 
to retort on a doubtless offensive and absurd but not personally scurril- 
ous attack by personal insult aimed at “the padded man that wears the 
stays’’:® the infirmity of spirit which found it necessary to make public 


* For a partial explanation of these personal charges see Samuel C. Chew, Byron in 
England (New York, 1924), p. 316 n. See also Swinburne’s Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise 
(New York, 1919), 11, 167, 180. 

*One of the “poetasters” whom Swinburne mentions, Alfred Austin, had exalted 
Byron at the expense of contemporary poets, including Tennyson and Swinburne himself. 
His Poetry of the Period (1870) had been answered by Swinburne in Under the Microscope, 
which also contains discussion of Byron and Tennyson. 

5 In Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir (London, 1897), 11, 285. 

* Swinburne at first wrote “servility.” He is probably thinking of To the Queen, prefixed 
to the first Laureate Edition (1851). 

? Substituted for “shameless.” Swinburne has also eliminated mention of “the pusil- 
lanimity which fell silent for nine or ten years under the lash of Lockhart: . . .” This pas- 
sage begins after “favour.” 

* Quoted from Tennyson’s “The New Timon, and the Poets,” Punch, x (February 28, 
1846), 103; included in the appendix to the Student’s Cambridge edition. The poem 
was written in answer to Bulwer-Lytton’s satire of Tennyson in The New Timon. See 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, The Life and Times of Tennyson (New Haven, 1915), pp. 517 ff. 
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protestation of indifference to the ineffably imperceptible and incon- 
siderable outrage of a “spiteful letter’’® such as other men who are fa- 
voured with such tributes would not dream of trying to number, to 
notice, or to recollect. 

It is difficult for a man who has the honour of his calling at heart— 
and no man should follow any calling in which he does not from the first 
acknowledge, and is not prepared to maintain to the last, a standard of 
duty and a principle of honour—to condone the weakness of a leader who 
discredits’® the flag. It is not less difficult, at first sight or on a general 
survey, to understand why the calling of A’schylus, of Sophocles, of 
Dante, of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Alfieri, of Landor, of Wordsworth, 
of Shelley, and of Hugo, should be supposed to suggest if not to imply 
some touch of unmanliness in those who follow it. Every calling that a 
man should follow requires, I should presume, its particular test of man- 
hood. This test—I must maintain it in spite of such superior persons as 
Henri Beyle and Thomas Carlyle—is applicable even to the pitiful race 
of poets. And those who quail and wail and wince and spit and sputter 
when attacked—who do not hit straight back, and whip their insulters 
openly out on the course—dishonour the standard with which they must 
be supposed to wish that their names should be associated. Dryden is a 
far lesser poet than Tennyson: but Dryden fought his enemies like a 
man. Tennyson could neither fight his enemies nor ignore them. He was 
a great poet at his best; a glorious figure among the almost incomparable 
glories of England; but he was also what Keats was not—an example of 
a poet who confirms, as far as it lies in him to confirm, the malignant and 
preposterous tradition that a poet must be something other and weaker 
if not meaner than a man. And, great as was the charm of his genius, 
the intelligence which could “hail” a proposition or a definition of a 
principle common to all arts whatever as “truest lord of hell’ was 

® The verses which now bear the title The Spiteful Letter in Tennyson’s collected works 


were first published as “On a Spiteful Letter,” Once a Week, 1, n. s. (January 4, 1868), 
13. Cf. Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir, 11, 62 n. Professor William D. Paden saved me some 
trouble by supplying these references. 
10 Swinburne first wrote “‘disgraces.”’ 
U Tennyson’s Art for Art’s Sake reads: 
“Art for Art’s sake! Hail, truest Lord of Hell! 
Hail, Genius, Master of the Moral Will! 
‘The filthiest of all paintings painted well 
Is mightier than the purest painted ill!’ 
Yea, mightier than the purest painted well, 
So prone are we towards the broad way to Hell.” — 
Quoted in A Memoir (1897), 11, 92. Cf. the Introduction on the date of Changes of Aspect. 
For the suggestion that Tennyson may have had Swinburne in mind see Swinburne’s 
Literary Career and Fame, p. 87. 
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simply putid: stupid is no word for it. It is unimaginable, or at least it is 
incomprehensible, how any man imbued with so much as a smattering 
of scholarship in English or in French can have imagined—tho’ it is 
anything but incomprehensible how fools and knaves may have pre- 
tended to imagine—that the law which bids an artist or a workman look 
first of all to the conditions of his work, think of nothing more seriously 
than the rules and the requisites of his art, bids him abstain from con- 
sideration of moral or political, patriotic or polemical subjects. The con- 
ception of such a canon could only be hatched in the diseased and feverish 
heat of a clerical or canonical brain-pan. And whenever Tennyson him- 
self was not serving this lord of hell, the law which compels every artist 
to do his very best in his own line, and not allow the very noblest inten- 
tion or instinct or emotion to deflect or distort or pervert his hand, he 
drivelled: he drivelled as pitifully as in this idiotic eructation of doggrel. 
It will hardly be supposed—I need hardly say so—that I am fighting 
for my own hand when I say this; or when I add the all but inevitable 
remark that the Tennysonian epigram, if we may judge by this prominent 
and notorious example, is just a street-boy’s random discharge from a 
broken squirt of lukewarm water. Humble and futile as the attempt may 
have been, I have written a book of verse which from beginning to end is 
devoted to the expression and inculcation of principle and of faith;'* a 
book which above all others would incur the contemptuous condemna- 
tion of those actual or imaginary creatures who affirm that poetry must 
never be moral or didactic—that the poet must put off his singing-robes 
when he aspires to become a preacher or a prophet. Be that as it may, I 
have done this: the gentle courtier and moralist whom we all admire and 
regret has not. It is a far cry from Parnassus to Oxford: and it is a deep 
descent from the station of Alfred Tennyson to the station of Matthew 
Arnold. The great poet of Cambridge, however influenced in style by 
emulation of Keats in early youth and of Milton in mature manhood, 
was always himself alone: the little poet of Oxford was very seldom any- 
thing but a sometimes fortunate student and a sometimes unfortunate 
pupil of far greater and more memorable men." My early estimate of his 
best poetry‘ was perhaps—most readers, I believe, have thought and will 


12 Songs before Sunrise. 

3 Swinburne at first wrote “was never much more than a sort of pseudo-Wordsworth.” 
In his essay Charles Dickens (see the Bonchurch Edition, xtv, 85) Swinburne refers to 
Arnold as “‘a man whose main achievement in creative literature was to make himself by 
painful painstaking into a sort of pseudo-Wordsworth.” An early letter of Arnold’s calls 
Swinburne “‘a sort of pseudo-Shelley.” See Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, p. 88. 

“4 “Matthew Arnold’s New Poems,” The Fortnightly Review, vit (October 1, 1867), 414- 
445; reprinted in Essays and Studies (1875). 
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think so—exuberant in its cordiality and extravagant in its generosity. 
A far greater poet, who could no more appreciate the good work of Ar- 
nold than the minor poet could appreciate the superiority of his, pro- 
tested in private at the time, with his usual straightforward earnestness 
of expression, against the magnanimous folly, the uncritical enthusiasm, 
of my tribute to the merit and the charm of Thyrsis and The Forsaken 
Merman: but even my regard for the authority of so wonderful a genius 
and so exquisite a judgment as Rossetti’s did not and does not persuade 
me or convince me that I was wrong in admiring and enjoying those 
poems. I cannot pretend or attempt to deny that their author at his 
worst was actually the very hoarsest frog of the Oxonian frog-concert :'5 
that in his controversial style there was usually something of varnished 
vulgarity: that as a critic his place is with Rymer’® and Emerson rather 
than with Jeffrey and Gifford: that the applause or tolerance or sym- 
pathy of the Arch-Quack"’ who gabbled and slavered abuse or deprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare and of Shelley was or would have been hardly too 
severe a retribution for his oracular follies and his academic imperti- 
nences. For these were so pert, so dogmatic, so ignorant and so silly, that 
even the crushing retribution which befell them was not so severe as to 
make a rationally religious intelligence entertain a doubt of its justice. 

Nemesis was not asleep when he was coupled with Tennyson and 
Browning by critics whose praise would degrade even them from their 
place among the English poets, if their place were no higher and no surer 
than is his. It is no small dishonour to be branded as a great poet by the 
patrons or the champions of every clamorous and petulant subaltern in 
song, from the would-be laureate and pet poeticule of the sixties to the 
pet poeticule and would-be laureate of the nineties. 

The Celt we have always with us, and never notice him: neither as a 
poet nor as critic can a Macpherson, a Moore, a Mangan, and a Maginn 
be taken into serious account by the countrymen of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, of Milton and Wordsworth, of Coleridge and Landor. The 
“brutal Saxon’’—or Northman—is apt to set his “‘bloody hoof”’ on their 
pretentions with a quiet and good-humored smile;'* if he be not disposed 
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18 Swinburne is probably thinking of the réle of the frogs in Aristophanes’ play. Else- 
where (Bonchurch Edition, xv, 251) he refers to Arnold’s “‘effusive Oxonolatry.” 

% Thomas Rymer (1641-1713) is notorious for his condemnation of Shakespeare in A 
Short View of Tragedy. 

17 Emerson had written to Carlyle: “I delight in Matthew Arnold’s fine criticism in two 
little books.” —The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston 
and New York, 1894), 1, 317. For a statement of Arnold-Emerson relations see Ralph L. 
Rusk, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), 1, xxxviii. For Emerson’s 
depreciatory judgment of Shelley see ibid., 1, xxxvi f. 

18 Swinburne may have in mind particularly a passage in Arnold’s On the Study of Celtic 
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rather to pass them by with a silent wave of his bloody hand and a 
kindly nod of his brutal head. But the amateur or would-be Celt, brutal 
if not bloody and Saxon if not sane, who pretends to discover a visible 
vein of Celtic fancy, a tangible thread of Celtic influence, in the master- 
works of English inspiration, is almost too absurd a figure to pass un- 
derided and unnoticed among the ranks in which he has enlisted or 
shown himself fain to enlist as a volunteer. And when we remember—I 
am bound to confess that I cannot understand it, or subdue my astonish- 
ment at the fact—that this Oxonian Gallomaniac, to whom the charm 
of the moors and their winds and their waters should have been as 
incomprehensible and inapprehensible as was even the genius of Shake- 
speare, of Shelley, and of Hugo, has put on record his admiration of 
Emily Bronté, we must likewise remember with whose name his critical 
intelligence found it natural to bracket hers. There had not been her 
like, he thought, since Byron died.’® We shall not soon see again such a 
critic of life, such a judge of character as this. When General Gordon 
was forsaken and betrayed to his death, no writer on the side of the 
faction responsible for that immortal infamy thought it decent to remark 
that there had not been his match on earth since the death of Barnum.”° 
The laughter excited by so preposterous a copulation of names is stifled 
in the source by indignation at such hebetude of mora! intelligence and 
such depravity of critical instinct. Reticence and reserve, austerity and 
heroism, the purity of fire and the passion of the sea, love of earth and 
faith in life, scorn of creeds and trust in self—in the inner and spiritual 
self which turns on death and triumphs—these are the qualities by which 
we know, and by which all future generations of Englishmen must know, 
the Stoic poetess of the Yorkshire moors. It would be superfluously 
ungracious to ask in what imaginable point of character or of style she 
can be supposed to resemble the most inconstant and ostentatious, the 
most histrionic and hysterical of mankind—half infidel and half theola- 
tor, half rebel and half slave. Her last utterance may seem to dispirited 
sceptics and critical Oxonicules overbold for a dying hymn:*' to others— 





Literature and On Translating Homer (New York, 1899), p. 100. It is possible, by the way, 
that Swinburne resented Arnold’s criticizing (p. 136) Lord Ashburnham for keeping Celtic 
manuscripts from students. The third Earl of Activarabam was Swinburne’s grandfather; 
the fourth Earl, his uncle. 

1 In Arnold’s poem Haworth Churchyard Emily Bronté’s name is coupled with Byron’s 
for ‘‘passion, vehemence, grief.” 

2° For other expressions of Swinburne’s indignation over the fate of General Gordon 
and of his animosity towards Gladstone see the Bonchurch Edition, xx, 491 ff., and 
Thomas James Wise, A Swinburne Library (London, 1925), pp. 133-134. 

31 “Whose too bold dying song,” a line in Arnold’s Haworth Churchyard, refers to the 
poem Swinburne describes, Emily Bronté’s No Coward Soul is Mine. 
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to poets and to thinkers “quite other’ than these— it will always seem 
the very noblest and loftiest farewell ever taken of life by the departing 
soul of a poet or a hero whose fearless faith and divine defiance of clerical 
or formal divinity were one and unalterable to the last. 

Only the most putid and incurable of dunces will ever imagine that 
there can be, for any intelligent man or woman, a distinction or partition 
imaginable between the study of life and the study of such books as 
have life in them.* To certain Norwegian naturalists and their adoring 
satellites life may mean much about what it meant to the young gentle- 
man in Pickwick who “rather” thought he had seen something of life. 
“He had looked at it through the dirty panes of glass in a bar door.’ 
The prospect can hardly have been duller or narrower or uncleaner than 
the outlook on life of Dr. Ibsen and his patients. But the life that lives 
for ever in the work of all great poets has in it the sap, the blood, the 
seed, derived from the living and everlasting word of their fathers who 
were before them. From Aschylus to Shakespeare and from Shakespeare 
to Hugo the transmission of inheritance, direct or indirect, conscious or 
unconscious, is as certain and as traceable as if Shakespeare could have 
read Aeschylus and Hugo could have read Shakespeare in the origina] 
Greek or the original English. But in these and such as these there is 
no such immediate influence perceptible or imaginable as we find in the 
greatest Roman poets and their greatest English disciples: and yet we 
see that Catullus*® and Virgil and Milton and Landor and Tennyson 
would have been poets of high rank if the Romans had known nothing 
of Greek and the Englishmen had known nothing of Latin. These learned 
and studious poets would assuredly and obviously have done good work, 
if not so great as the work they have bequeathed us, had they been un- 
learned in book-lore: they were not wholly and merely, in Shakespearean 
phrase, moulded out of books.”* But who can imagine an uneducated or 
unbookish Matthew Arnold? Take his teachers and his models away from 
him, and what is left? His tender and kindly sentiment, his tentative and 
sensitive reflection, his bright and transient fancy, would be left helpless 
and inadequate to the labour of adequate expression; and the joyous and 
glorious task of a poet would be but too obviously the burden of an 
honour to which he was not born—a burden too heavy for a masculine 

* Swinburne quotes the phrase from Arnold: “quite other matters from the fundamental 
matter of the primitive gospel”—Last Essays on Church and Religion (London, 1903), 

. 123. 
: ™ This is another of Swinburne’s answers to a recurring criticism. Cf. Swinburne’s 
Literary Career and Fame, p. 230. 

** Quoted from chapter xt of Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

*% “Lucretius” is canceled. 

™ “They say, best men are moulded out of faults.” —Measure for Measure, v. i. 444. 
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counterpart of Tennyson’s hapless heroine.”’ As it is, indeed, his rather 
pitiful and doleful outlook on youth and age”* makes one feel that it must 
be a somewhat sad thing to be born a minor poet and a less than minor 
critic in an age, to say the least, not wanting in great men, if the condition 
of such existence involves incurable blindness and deafness and insensi- 
bility to the greatness of the greatest of them all. But this is usually the 
badge of all his tribe.*® That the first great English poet was Marlowe 
is a truth which was not more inapprehensible by him than by one of 
the noblest of their kind—William Morris. He too was artificially and 
accidentally made a poet: the amazing awkwardness of execution and 
expression in his first book, full as it is of struggling life and straining 
energy, would suffice to prove it. To men in many ways so admirable as 
these we should not refuse the title of poet: neither should we forget that 
to no other class of men can the sense and perception of what is highest 
in poetry be more probably if not more inevitably impossible. It is true 
that they both professed their belief in Homer: look at their renderings 
of Homer: I would as soon read Pope’s or Cowper’s or Ld Derby’s,*® none 
of which gives, as none can possibly give, a feebler or a falser notion of 
the original text. Mr. Arnold wrote eloquently and nobly in praise of 
Sophocles: look at the skinny and osseous outline, listen to the squeaking 
and creaking utterance, of his bloodless and spiritless Merope.*' A poet 
who exists only by grace of previous poets may yet deserve to live: he 
may do beautiful and delightful work in elegiac or in landscape poetry. 
A poet who exists mainly but not wholly on such conditions may now 
and then show that he can swim without bladders. I must confess that 
I have never been able to understand what pleasure a swimmer or a 
singer can take in either exercise if it cannot be taken without artificial 
support. Morris could hardly swim a stroke without support from Chau- 
cer, Arnold without support from Wordsworth. Tennyson, a stronger 
swimmer than either of these, was somewhat too much given to lay hold 
on spars or bladders left floating by Virgil or by Milton: but once and 
again, when the spirit of song that presided at his birth had leave to 
take the lead and power to compel the stroke, he could pitch them right 
away and wheel sharply aside from the usually gentle and idyllic shal- 
lows that lay dimpling and glimmering inshore, and strike straight into 
such splendid and strong water as gave its deathless music to the death- 


27 See The Lord of Burleigh, lines 79-80. 

8 Swinburne is thinking of such poems as Youth’s A gitations and Growing Old. 

*° Cf. The Merchant of Venice, t. iii. 111. 

© Edward George Geoffrey Smith Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby (1799-1869), 
published a translation of the liad (1864). 

*1 Cf. Swinburne’s comment in Short Notes. 
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less passion of Rizpah and Boadicia.* Where were his freshwater juniors 
and his shortwinded competitors then? 

“Though it be honest,’’ says Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, ‘‘it is never good 
to bring bad news’’:* and though it be unavoidable it can never be agree- 
able to refute the reticent mendacity or to expose the timorous malevo- 
lence of the dead. But, as Mrs. Procter said when compelled to confute 
the “malignant lies’’ of Mr. Carlyle, “he should beware how he strikes 
who strikes with a dead hand.’™ No falsehood, no insult, no ingratitude, 
is so impudent, so cowardly, so contemptible as that which the living 
man holds carefully and studiously in reserve for the dead man to utter, 
to offer, to display. ‘‘Sir,’”’ said Dr. Johnson of Lord Bolingbroke, “‘he 
was a scoundrel, and a coward: a scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss 
against religion and morality; a coward, because he had not resolution to 
fire it off himself, but left half-a-crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw 
the trigger after his death.’’* Far be it from me to say of an old acquaint- 
ance*® what a man less pigeon-livered, less lacking in gall, might and 
would say: that he was a scoundrel, or at least a somewhat mean and 
low-bred malignant, for penning injurious and impertinent falsehoods 
about men who had always treated him with cordial courtesy, and for 
whom he had always maintained a profession of affectionate regard; a 
coward, because he had not resolution enough to make them public 
while alive, and liable to the personal disgrace of immediate confutation, 
but left to a brother Scot the task of discharging this unenviable office 
after his death. It is necessary to notice even such unlovely trivialities, 
when the offender has been honoured by the offering, however unde- 
served, of a tribute which cannot be cancelled,*” and which, for the sake 
of old times and associations with far other memories than his, I do not 
regret to remember, or wish that it could be withdrawn. 

The genius of William Blake—and his genius is one with his character: 


* For other admiring comments on the two poems see the Bonchurch Edition, x1v, 303 
ff.; Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise, 1, 27, and 11, 78. 

3% Antony and Cleopatra, 11. v. 85-86. 

* Quoted from Mrs. Anne Benson Procter’s preface to her privately printed Letters Ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Basil Montagu and B. W. Procter by Mr. Thomas Carlyle. ‘Malignant lies” 
occurs in an earlier passage, but ‘He should beware . . . hand” comes at the end of the 
preface, with no indication of borrowing from a previous writer. Charles Lamb, however 
(in his Specimens from the Writings of Fuller, the Church Historian), attributes to Thomas 
Fuller this sentence: “‘O let him take heed how he strikes, that hath a dead hand.” 

% Entry under March 6, 1754, in Boswell’s Life (Oxford, 1934), 1, 268. 

* William Bell Scott. For details regarding Swinburne’s objections to certain passages 
in Scott’s Autobiographical Notes, edited by William Minto (1892) after Scott’s death, see 
Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, p. 219. Cf. Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise, 11, 226. 

#7 Swinburne had dedicated the third series of Poems and Ballads to Scott and had 
written memorial verses in his honor. 
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at one with it on all points and in every way—has so peculiar and per- 
sonal a charm that no one not incapable of feeling its fascination can ever 
outlive his delight in it. While we were able to regard this Londoner born 
and bred as not only a fellow-citizen of Milton’s but a fellow-countryman 
of Shakespeare’s, it did seem an almost insoluble problem to explain or 
to conjecture how so admirable and adorable a genius could be flawed 
and vitiated by such unutterable and unimaginable defects. Now that 
we know him for a Celt by descent we understand whence he derived 
his amazing capacity for gabble and babble and drivel: his English ca- 
pacity for occasionally exquisite and noble workmanship we may ration- 
ally attribute to his English birth and breeding. Some Hibernian com- 
mentator on Blake, if I rightly remember, has somewhere said something 
to the effect that when writing about some fitfully audacious and fanci- 
fully delirious deliverance of his countryman’s, and trying to read into 
it some coherent and imaginative significance, I was innocent of any 
knowledge of Blake’s meaning. Probably I was: for the excellent reason 
that, being a Celt, he now and then too probably had none worth the 
labour of deciphering—or at least worth the serious attention of a student 
belonging to a race in which reason and imagination are the possibly 
preferable substitutes for fever and fancy. The Celtic tenuity of his 
sensitive and prehensile intelligence throws into curious relief the 
occasional flashes of inspiration, the casual fits of insight, which raise 
him here and there to the momentary level of a deep and a free thinker, 
a true and an immortal poet.** 

No more constant and fervent admirer of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat can 
ever be unearthed by any pertinacity or assiduity of research than I. To 
me it still seems, as to some at least of my elders and betters it seemed on 
its first appearance, one of the noblest, wisest, most thoughtful, manful, 
and beautiful works of human intelligence and genius. But I fail to see 
why the recognition of this obvious and glorious fact should preclude me 
from admission of this other and lamentable truth—that no more futile 
outrage was ever offered by a fribble or a dunce to one of the supreme 
and inaccessible poems of all time than he attempted to perpetrate in his 
metrical paraphrase of the Agamemnon of schylus: an offence as gross 
and monstrous as the counter outrage offered to the same divine master- 
piece by the back-broken and jaw-breaking cacophonies of Browning’s 
liberal and lineal version. Nor can I see why my enjoyment of his great 
work—as great in merit as little in bulk—should forbid me to remark 
that when writing of other and greater poets in such fashion as provoked 


8 Most of this paragraph occurs also in Swinburne’s preface to William Blake, added 
in 1906; the manuscript of the 1906 preface is in the Huntington Library. William Blake 


appeared in 1868. 
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from Mr. Browning a somewhat regrettable rejoinder®® he cannot but 
suggest, to readers not so illiterate as to be unacquainted with Ben 
Jonson, that his real family name must not have been Fitzgerald, but 
Fitzdottrel.” 

Change of opinion, when perseverance in opinion would involve 
change of principle, is the test of sincerity, honesty, and honour: con- 
sistency which takes no regard of this can only be the quality of a dotard 
or a knave. When it becomes manifest that loyal sympathy with the 
aims, the sufferings, the ambitions of a foreign country is irreconcilable 
with loyal devotion to his own, the man whose sympathy remains un- 
altered and unqualified must clearly be a traitor, an egotist, or a fool. 
The selfishness, the hypocrisy, and the rapacity of the nation which 
stole Nice and Savoy from Italy by the vilest of fraudulent rascalities 
became more amusing than revolting when compared with the ludicrous 
horror of its defeated politicians at the reclamation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Love and honor of all that is amiable and honourable in the French 
character can hardly be expected or permitted to obscure or to suppress 
the reluctant recognition of the immedicable malevolence and the 
ineradicable irrationality which thoroughly explain and partially justify 
the belief that it is essentially servile and unalterably untrustworthy— 
by its English friends, at least, if not by its German enemies. The fascina- 
tion of France, for evil or for good, is undeniable and unique: the en- 
thusiasm of servility which flung her down in rapturous abasement at 
the knees of the Bourbons and the feet of the Bonapartes is a quality 
so utterly alien from the English character, so hopelessly incomprehen- 
sible by the English intelligence, that no wise man will wonder at the 
undying and unchanging hatred of a “natural slave’ for a nation to 
which acquiescence in servitude has always been as naturally impossible 
as perfidy in alliance or hypocrisy in profession. To exonerate the English 
character from the charge of self-complacent Pharisaism may be difficult 
or may be impossible: but this fault is as different a thing from the crime 


% After the publication of Aldis Wright’s The Life and Letters of Edward Fitzgerald 
(1889), which contained disparaging remarks about Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning 
sent some verses on Fitzgerald to The Athenaeum. For further information and the text 
of Browning’s “‘rejoinder,” see Letters of Robert Browning, ed. Thurman L. Hood (New 
Haven, 1933), pp. 377-378. 

For Fitzgerald’s comments on Swinburne, which may have annoyed that poet, see 
Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, pp. 87, 91. 

#° Fabian Fitzdottrel, a character in The Devil is an Ass; as the name suggests, a simple- 
ton. 
“| “Half-thinking, sensual France, a natural Slave” comes from a stanza now usually 
omitted from the text of Coleridge’s Ode to Tranquillity. See Coleridge’s Complete Poetical 
Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), 1, 360 n. 
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of hypocrisy as is the self-esteem of a Nelson from the self-worship of a 
Napoleon. 

Returning for a moment from the highlands of history to the lowlands 
of literature, I may reflect with some confidence and some satisfaction 
that at least I have never changed my note or trimmed my sail in obedi- 
ence to the windy fashion of assumed emotion or inculcated expression 
which varies, and blusters as it varies, from the slang of Thomas Carlyle 
to the cant of Matthew Arnold: that no serious or fitful sympathy with 
any apparent aim at reform or at ridicule of social abuses or corruptions 
has ever degraded or seduced my love of dramatic poetry into tolerance 
of such gorillas of letters as the squalid Sardou and the fetid Ibsen.“ On 
such as these, and in such as their parasites, contempt and loathing and 
abhorrence of such poets as Marlowe“ and Shakespeare and Webster 
must obviously be an ingrained and congenital affection—an eruptive 
disease in that portion of their organism which they mistake for intelli- 
gence or a soul. A somewhat more highly developed failure or error of 
nature in the attempt to produce a poet under the most unfavourable 
conditions did undeniably win my warm and cordial praise for the better 
qualities of a w~iter on whose pretentions, as advanced by his disciples, 
I found it necessary to set my foot when I found myself in danger of 
being cited as a supporter of their stupidities. I still feel as warm a 
sympathy as was expressed in my lines addressed to Whitman“ for the 
noble enthusiasm, heroism, and faith which rarely but surely found 
something like adequate expression in his work: but I must be allowed 
to remark that the foremost place among American poets—I do not pre- 
tend or presume to judge whether it be or be not Whitman’s—can hardly 
be higher than that of a little, a very little European. Too few now read 
even the very finest verse of Southey: yet the author of Roderick is to 
the author of Evangeline as is the author of Paradise Lost to the author 
of Roderick. Southey is the moon of Milton as Longfellow is the moon 
of Southey. The star of our English Longfellow paled and sank because he 
did not “‘give himself the trouble to be born” on that side of the Atlantic 
where the American Tupper was and is and will be a great poet. The 
stars in their courses fought against him.“ He wanted varnish: he had 
all the simple virtue and all the facility in fatuity of the amiable Ameri- 
can, but the graces of even such culture as Boston or as Oxford could 
have bestowed were withheld from him by too severe a fate. And so the 


* Sardou and Ibsen are also coupled in Charles Dickens (Bonchurch Edition, xrv, 67). 
Cf. note 54. 

8 Substituted for ‘““AEschylus and Sophocles.” 

“To Walt Whitman in America. For Swinburne’s relations with Whitman see the 
Introduction. Cf. Judges v. 20. 
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ungilded Longfellow is remembered only as Eusden* or as Pybus*’ or as 
Pye** is remembered, while the gilded Tupper“ still chirps on across the 
Atlantic with all the fascinating persistency of an artificial goldfinch. 

Such names as these it can hardly be held inconsistent with modesty 
and self-respect to notice or to remember; others which experience may 
have found undeserving of such loyal goodwill as once and again found 
honest expression in the past it would be worse than unnecessary, it 
would be a ludicrous humiliation, to preserve like flies in amber.® It is 
only a Sporus who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel:*' a man will leave the 
little animal to flutter and wriggle on its way—a way that leads towards 
oblivion and collapse through the inevitable stages of compassion and 
diversion and contempt. Earth to earth is the motto of some dwarfish 
minds, the doom of some trivial talents. The kindly error of condescen- 
sion and benevolence, whether unacknowledged or recanted, has never 
been remembered against any man deserving of remembrance: it has 
never been imputed for unrighteousness® to any man with any claim 
on the righteous judgment of his peers in the present or his fellows in the 
future. 

A man who has never been mistaken or deceived must be a cynic, an 
infidel, or an idiot: a man who shrinks from the avowal of his fallibility, 
who flinches from the admission of his error, can only be a coward and a 
cheat. The gift of life would be worse than worthless if it left a boy no 
stronger than a baby, a man no wiser than a boy. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


SHORT NOTES 
Ibsen 


The celebrity of Ibsen is the very reason why a loyal Shakespearean 
and Hugoist should and must feel bound—or shall we say free?—to pro- 


“ Laurence Eusden (1688-1730), made poet laureate in 1718. Swinburne at first wrote 
“Blackmore.” 

47 According to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature (1891), 1, 1712, 
Charles Small Pybus was the author of The Sovereign; a Poem (London, 1800) and other 
works. 

‘8 Henry James Pye (1745-1813), made poet laureate in 1790. 

“© The English Tupper was Martin Tupper (1810-89), widely known for his Proverbial 
Philosophy. In referring to Longfellow as ‘‘the American Tupper” and “‘the gilded Tup- 
per” Swinburne is of course unjust. Cf. Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise, 11, 234. 

5° This comparison has been used by Bacon, Herrick, and other writers. See the index 
to Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 

5! Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, line 308. 

8 Cf. Romans Iv. 6. 
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test, by no means against the recognition of his unquestioned capacity,™ 
but against the cult of his iconoclastic idolators who blaspheme and revile 
the name that is above every name in order to exalt that of a writer who 
has rivalled or exceeded Wycherley in obscenity of subject, without a 
touch of the revoltingly irresistible humour and the consummate dra- 
matic power which distinguish the splendidly disgusting author of The 
Country Wife from the stupidly disgusting author of Ghosts. If Ibsen 
and Zola may be ranked among men of genius, they must be classed 
with Swift—but otherwise how far below him!—as men of emetic genius. 


Lewes 


His work as a novelist and a dramatic poet entitles him to a seat beside 
Bunn,® Fitzball, and Reynolds (G. W. M.).57 The venomous imperti- 
nence of a scribbler®* who may possibly be for some little time remembered 
as the morganatic wife of H. S. H.5® George Eliot, towards the dead 
Dickens would be bad enough if he had never fawned on the living man— 
as Forster, in his dull but honest and industrious biography, assures us 
that he did. 


M. A. 


To the merits of Matthew Arnold I have before now borne witness 
with such extravagance of generosity as drew down the serious expostu- 
lation and remonstrance of a writer immeasurably greater in every way 


than he.® But it must not be forgotten, if he is to be remembered, that 
the poor man was not more blind to the glory of Dickens than to the 
glory of Shakespeare, of Shelley, of Coleridge, of Tennyson, and of Hugo. 
There have been worse poets—though assuredly there cannot have been 
many—than Matthew Arnold at his worst: there can hardly have been 
worse critics than Matthew Arnold at his best. Even in his master Words- 
worth he could not see what was really great. 

Servile, spectral, bloodless, colourless, tuneless, the Merope of M. A. 
is worthier of its admirers than of its author. Duller than Euripides™ at 


53 Swinburne originally wrote “genius.” 

% For other comments on Ibsen, see the Bonchurch Edition, xm, 134, and xrv, 58, 67, 
74, 82. For comments on Zola, see Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise, 11, 12, 32-33, and the 
Bonchurch Edition, xtv, 74, 82 f.; xv, 315. See also the Introduction for discussion of 
Swinburne’s criticism of Ibsen, Lewes, and Arnold. 

55 Alfred Bunn (1796-1860), an English theatrical manager and translator of operas. 

5 Edward Fitzball (1792-1873), an English dramatist. 

57 G. W. M. Reynolds (1814-79), a translator and author of sensational novels. 

58 Substituted for ‘““Margites who knew so many things and knew them all so badly.” 

5? Her Serene Highness. 

®° Rossetti, as a passage in Changes of Aspect indicates. 

® For other harsh comments on Euripides, see the Bonchurch Edition, xv, 252, and 
Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise, 1, 224-225. 
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his worst it is not: but only because that has never been and never will 
be possible for any human dullard. 


(In editing Changes of Aspect and Short Notes I have followed the text 
except in one particular: I have written “and” instead of the sign which 
stands for that word. The notes do not mention all the canceled passages 
but only those which contain some significant revelation of the writer’s 
ideas. 

I am grateful for the courtesies shown to me by the authorities of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library.) 

CiyDE KENNETH HYDER 

The University of Kansas 
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C. F. MEYER’S DER HEILIGE IN RELATION 
TO ITS SOURCES 


HE first purpose of this paper is to review the question of just what 

sources Conrad Ferdinand Meyer used in writing Der Heilige; the 
second and more important aim is to interpret in some detail Meyer’s 
use of his material, to show how he adapted it to his purposes and added 
to it from his creative imagination. Both matters have been discussed 
by students of Meyer, but usually incidentally, sometimes under mis- 
taken impressions, and never comprehensively. Before proceeding with 
the actual investigation, it will perhaps serve the purpose of clarity to 
state my conception of Meyer’s purpose in writing the Novelle: it was not 
primarily to retell or to vivify history, nor to glorify a saint; it was rather 
to narrate an “unerhérte Begebenheit.”’ To be sure, Der Heilige is a 
historical Novelle, but so far as history was concerned Meyer’s chief 
solicitude was to give a vivid background for the characters and events 
presented, and at the same time to avoid disturbing unduly the pre- 
conceived notions of readers with some knowledge of twelfth-century 
England. This attitude of Meyer’s, which he held in general toward his- 
tory as fictional material, permits many significant deviations from his- 
tory—deviations which are made for specific artistic purposes. They 
theref»re merit our particular attention. 

As to the question of what sources Meyer used for his Novelle, it 
should first be reaffirmed that Augustin Thierry’s History of the Norman 
Conquest' was at least the chief modern source. This is generally accepted 
by students of Meyer, and reaffirmation would ordinarily be unneces- 
sary. A different and unfounded opinion, however, continues to perpetu- 
ate itself; namely, that Hermann Reuter’s biography of Pope Alexander 
IIT? was the chief source. Apparently first to advance this opinion was 
Anton Reitler.* In 1925 Fritz List made the same assertion.‘ Like Reitler, 


1 Histoire de la conquéte de |’ Angleterre par les Normands, 7th ed., Euvres completes, 1-1v 
(Paris, 1846). The pertinent sections are Books rx and x, vol. m1, 72-262. 

2 Geschichte Alexanders des Dritten und der Kirche seiner Zeit, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1860-64). 

3 Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Eine literarische Skizze zu des Dichters 60. Geburtstag. (Leip- 
zig, 1885), p. 41. In justice to Reitler, it should be pointed out that he was writing in 1885, 
thus before Meyer’s letters had been published. See Briefe Conrad Ferdinand Meyers, nebst 
seinen Rezensionen und Aufsdtzen, hrsg. v. Adolf Frey (Leipzig, 1908). (Hereafter cited as 
Briefe.) 

4 Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Monographische Skizze (Leipzig, 1925), p. 86. In his bibliog- 
raphy, List includes Reitler’s sketch; thus he probably based his assertion upon the earlier 
statement. 
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he presented no proof. Finally, in 1931 Max Nussberger states that 
Reuter’s work is more important for Der Heilige than is Thierry’s.' 

It should be noted first that the suggestion thus advanced by Reitler 
and adopted as a fact by List and Nussberger is directly contrary to the 
testimony of Meyer himself. In a letter to Alfred Meissner in 1880, for 
example, he is quite specific. He remarks in connection with Meissner’s 
review of the Novelle: “Die Hervorhebung des Fundes und der dram. 
Entgegenstellung der zwei Charactere (3 der Chronik, } Thierry, 4 mir 
gehérig) scharf und klar, die Kritik berechtigt.”* Whenever Meyer 
mentions a modern historical source for Der Heilige, it is always Thierry’s 
work, never that of Reuter. Indeed, I have been unable to find in Meyer’s 
letters or the biographical material any indication that he was even ac- 
quainted with Reuter’s work. Passing from external to internal evidence, 
what conclusion does one reach by examining carefully Reuter’s biogra- 
phy in relation to Der Heilige? Simply that Reuter was definitely not 
Meyer’s chief source. The principal point which Herr Nussberger makes 
to support his opinion is that Reuter’s portrayal of Becket and of King 
Henry II of England is psychologically deeper and nearer to Meyer’s 
than is Thierry’s. Now while it is true that, like Meyer, the German 
church historian devotes more attention than Thierry to the psychology 
of the two historical personalities, Meyer’s portrayal does not follow 
Reuter or any other writer, but is peculiarly his own. As to the respective 
factual accounts, Reuter gives nothing of importance for Der Heilige 
which is not also contained in Thierry; in fact, on several points which 
are highly significant for the Novelle and on which Reuter varies from 
Thierry, Meyer follows the latter. Since there is thus no external or in- 
ternal evidence to support it, the theory that Reuter’s work was the 
chief source for Der Heilige must be dismissed. Indeed, I can find no evi- 
dence that it was used at all. 

. What material did Meyer use besides Thierry’s work? Most writers 
on Meyer, apparently asuming the Histoire de la conquéte to have been 
the only source, have failed to mention any other,’ and Robert d’Har- 
court declares that it was probably the only one.* But as early as 1885 
R. Foss showed that in creating the Grace episode Meyer was indebted 


5 “C, F. Meyers Heiliger und die Sage von der schénen Rosamunde,” Die Lit., xxx 
(Oktober, 1930-September, 1931), 117. Nussberger is obviously unaware that Reitler ad- 
vanced the suggestion before List. 

6 Briefe, 11, 279. As a matter of fact, Meissner had mentioned only Thierry as the source 
(Bil. fiir literarische Unterhaltung, 1880, Nr. 22, 337-339). 

7 For example, Adolf Frey, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Sein Leben und seine Werke, 4. 
Aufl. (Stuttgart, Berlin, 1925), and Harry Maync, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer und sein Werk 
(Frauenfeld, Leipzig, 1925). 

5 C. F. Meyer. Sa vie, son euvre (1825-98) (Paris, 1913), p. 489. 
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somewhat to the romantic narratives which have grown up around 
Henry II’s love affair with ‘Fair Rosamond” Clifford. Karl Credner 
states that Meyer owes some details of the “frame”’ of Der Heilige to the 
legend of Felix and Regula, the patron saints of Zurich.’° Nussberger 
mentions Georg von Wyss’s Geschichte der Abtei Ziirich" as the poet’s 
source for some details of the cultural-historical background. 

Students of Meyer have hitherto either ignored or doubted the possi- 
bility of medieval chronicles as further sources for Der Heilige. This 
seems strange, for Meyer himself, in his remark to Alfred Meissner re- 
ferred to above, explicitly mentions ‘‘die Chronik”’ as a source. And he 
gives another indication in the following comment to Carl Spitteler: 
“Es ist Factum, dass ich fiir den Heiligen . . . die bekannte Conquéte 
von Thierry nie beriihrt habe, welche ich freilich, zehn Jahre friiher, 
mit den einschligigen Chroniken aus reiner Neugierde oder langer Weile 
griindlich practicirt hatte.’’” Noting these comments, d’Harcourt ex- 
presses the opinion that Meyer was using the term “chronicles’’ to refer 
merely to Parts 2, 3, 4, and 11 of the appendix to Book 1x of the His- 
toire de la conquéte, which consist of a reprint of the English ballad on 
Gilbert Becket’s marriage to the Saracen woman, and three excerpts 
from medieval Latin works on Thomas Becket. He concludes therefore 
that Thierry’s work as a whole was probably the only source for the 
Novelle.™ 

A comparison, however, of Der Heilige with the Histoire de la conquéte, 
together with an examination of various medieval biographies and chron- 
icles on the life and era of Thomas Becket, shows that Meyer was not 
referring to the appendix to Book 1x of Thierry’s work, but that he 
actually went directly to older material. This is apparent from the fact 
that a number of motifs appear in Meyer’s story which are not contained 
anywhere in Thierry’s work but which do occur in the medieval records." 
One such motif in Der Heilige is that Becket, the supremely skillful 
statesman and manipulator of men, is also a master in the strategy of 
chess. Thierry says nothing of chess in connection with Becket, either in 


® “Einige Bemerkungen zu der Novelle C. F. Meyers: ‘Der Heilige’,”’ Zs. f. d. dt. Unterr., 
1x (1885), 441-447. 

°C, F. Meyer. Der Heilige in Deutsche Dichter des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Asthetische Erlauterungen fiir Schule und Haus, Nr. 18 (Leipzig, Berlin, 1905), 21. 

1 Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft (Ziirich, 1851). 

1? Briefe, 1, 426-427. 18 Op. cit., p. 489. 

“ For bibliography on the Latin biographies of Becket, and on chronicles dealing with 
the general English history of the period, see Miss Kate Norgate’s articles, “Thomas a 
Becket” and “Henry II,’’ in the Dictionary of National Biography, and the bibliographical 
section of Paul Alonzo Brown’s The Development of the Legend of Thomas Becket (Doctoral 
Diss., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1930), pp. 278-280. 
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the body of his history or in the appendix, but a contemporary biographer 
of Becket, William Fitzstephen, lists the game as one of Becket’s pas- 
times. Again, in Der Heilige Becket’s father is a merchant. Thierry 
writes merely that he was a citizen of London,” but an anonymous 
medieval biographer of Becket relates that his father was a merchant.” 
Third, Queen Eleanor complains in Der Heilige that her first husband, 
Louis VII of France, was a holy monk rather than a king. Thierry does 
not give this detail, but it occurs in John Brompton’s Chronicon.'* 
Another instance in which Meyer drew from an old source is the scene in 
Der Heilige in which a dairy building of the Fraumunster of Zurich is 
saved from fire by an appeal of the nuns to St. Thomas. As the wind is 
driving sparks directly upon the building from a burning barn of hay near 
by, one of the women has the presence of mind to write on a large slate the 
appeal: ‘‘Sancte Thoma, steh’ uns bei!”” The wind instantly changes its 
direction, and the danger to the dairy building is removed. Thierry 
describes no individual miracles; but William of Canterbury, one of the 
two chief contemporary narrators of the miracles wrought by St. 
Thomas, recounts a closely similar incident. Two clerics meet by chance 
on their way to Canterbury, and the one describes to the other the occa- 
sion for his pilgrimage to Becket’s shrine. The pertinent part of his ex- 
planation we may translate from the Latin as follows: 


It happened . . . that my house was destroyed by fire; the wind was driving the 
flames and ashes tovvard the barn, hard by the house, and was on the point of 
also reducing to ashes the year’s supply of produce which was preserved therein. 
Seeing and lamenting this threatened loss . . . I prayed to the martyr Thomas 
not to suffer the fire to consume those things not already consumed. Marvelous 
to relate—at the name of the martyr, the wind was perceived to die down and 


1 “Tudebat [Becket] . . . in calculis bicoloribus Insidiosorum ludebat bella latronum.”’ 
Vita Sancti Thome, in the compilation S. Thome cantuariensis archiepiscopi et martyris 
. . « opera quae extant omnia. Nunc primum ed. . . . J. A. Giles (vol. 190 of J. P. Migne (ed.), 
Patrologia Cursus Completus, Series latina) (Paris, 1854), col. 115 (cited hereafter as Paér. 
lat. 190). Meyer could easily have used this work, for it was in the Kantons- (Universitits-) 
Bibliothek in Zurich during the period of composition of Der Heilige. See below, footnote 
21. See also W. H. Hutton, Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, new ed., rev. and enl. 
(Cambridge, 1926), pp. 28-29. 18 Op. cit., m1, 78. 

17 “Ad hanc [London] . . . quamplures indigenarum Rothomagi et Cadomi. . . de [sic] 
transtulerunt, incole civitatis esse delegentes, eo quod mercimoniis aptior et refertior erat 
que frequentare consueverant. Ex horum numero fuit Gilbertus quidam cognomento 
Becchet . . . in commerciorum exercitio vir industrius.”’ Passio [applied here, as often, to a 
biography] Sancti Thome . . ., auctore anonymo Lambethiensi, Paér. Jat. 190, cols. 273-274. 
See above, footnote 15. 

+8 “Tpsa mulier [Eleanor] . . . se monacho non regi nupsisse dicens.”’ Sir Roger Twysden’s 
Historia Anglicane Scriptores Decem (London, 1652), col. 1040. This work was in the Stadt- 
bibliothek in Zurich while Meyer was writing Der Heilige. See below, footnote 21. 
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to turn its breezes to a quarter contrary from that in which it had threatened 
the destruction of those things aforesaid. Nor could it be perceived that the 
wind changed save where the harm was threatened.!* 


Although Meyer has made changes of fact and of locale, his scene ob- 
viously corresponds far too closely to the tale above to have resulted 
from ceincidence. Essentially, his is the same incident. It seems therefore 
certain that he used either the narrative by William of Canterbury or a 
closely corresponding version. 

Further instances will be cited below. Those just given, however, con- 
stitute sufficient proof of Meyer’s own testimony, already quoted, that 
he used the chronicles as weil as Thierry.*° 

With which chronicle or chronicles was Meyer acquainted? If we 
could answer this question, the field of search for borrowed material 
would be greatly narrowed, and the problem of Meyer’s own contribu- 
tions would be easier of complete solution. But the question is exceedingly 
difficult. The material on Becket and his age is tremendous; Meyer was 
extremely well read; and positive information is lacking which would 
certainly and completely delimit his reading in this field.** An exhaustive 
search through the vast mass of material would probably yield no re- 
sults proportionate to the labor involved. We can with our present evi- 
dence, however, at least name two compilations of medieval works which 


19 Miracula S. Thome Cantuariensis, in Materials for the History of Thomas Becket (The 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages, No. 67, 
ed. by J. C. Robertson and J. B. Sheppard [London, 1875-85]), 1, 476-477. 

20 In three of the examples given, it is true that the reference is to biographical material 
on Becket rather than to general chronicles. It seems reasonable to assume, however, that 
Meyer used the word Chroniken loosely to include not only general chronicles but also 
medieval biographical material on Becket. This is borne out by Meyer’s own use of the 
term in Der Heilige. Chorister Burkhard first refers to the document in his hands as “ein 
Pergament . . . worauf das Leben und die Marter meines Altersgenossen [Becket] beschrie- 
ben und verherrlicht ist.”” (C. F. Meyer, Der Heilige, 77. Aufl. [Leipzig, 1916], p. 10.) The 
parchment mentioned is thus clearly a biography of Becket, not a Chronik in the restricted 
sense of the word. Yet Herr Burkhard subsequently refers twice to the same document as 
die Chronik. (Ibid., pp. 168, 219.) Meyer thus uses the term Chronik as a synonym for 
Biographie. 

*1 In an attempt to delimit Meyer’s reading somewhat, I wrote to Dr. Felix Burckhardt, 
Director of the Zentralbibliothek in Zurich, asking what material which could have been 
used for Der Heilige was in the Zurich Stadtbibliothek (used extensively by Meyer) during 
the period of composition of the Novelle. Dr. Burckhardt was kind enough to send me a 
list of those chronicles and other source-works on medieval English history, twenty-one in 
number, which were either in the City Library or in that of Zurich University at the time 
of composition of Der Heilige. Only a few of the older works listed by Dr. Burckhardt have 
been available to me, and some of them would probably be difficult to obtain at all in this 
country. Even if all of them could be examined, however, the possibility would still exist 
that Meyer had access to still other of the numerous chronicles. 
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Meyer very probably used—Migne’s Patrologiae Cursus Completus, vol. 
190, and Sir Roger Twysden’s Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores Decem— 
for each of them contains several motifs occurring in Der Heilige but not 
in Thierry, and they were in the Zurich libraries while Meyer was 
writing the Novelle.” 

Having reviewed the question of what material Meyer used, we now 
proceed to examine the Novelle, with a view to determining his use of it. 
The following should first be pointed out: Thierry of course drew most of 
his facts from the chronicles, and Meyer, as we have seen, used both the 
Histoire de la conquéte and the chronicles; thus in almost any given case 
where Meyer’s material corresponds both to Thierry’s and to that of 
the chronicles, he may have been using either Thierry or one or more of 
the medieval writers. But for the purpose of avoiding the constant repeti- 
tion of the phrase “either Thierry’s work or the chronicles,’’* our dis- 
cussion of Der Heilige will read as if Meyer took over from Thierry alone 
all that material in the Novelle which is contained in the French his- 
torian’s work. 

We may perhaps first call attention to the fact that Meyer was at- 
tracted to this subject by the absence, from Thierry’s account, of a 
satisfactory explanation of the historical Becket’s motives in turning 
against his King. As is natural in his description of whole nations rather 
than of individual personalities, Thierry discusses Becket’s motives only 
incidentally. In accordance with his conception of England as separated 
into two hostile racial camps and of Becket as a Saxon, he does imply 
repeatedly, to be sure, that one of the Archbishop’s chief motives was 
sympathy for his native race. But this explanation proved to be merely 
enough to stimulate Meyer’s imagination. Meyer once referred to the 
figure of Becket in the Histoire de la conquéte as “‘rathselhaft.’””* And in 
another instance he comments on Der Heilige as follows: 


Was gibt der geschichtliche Rohstoff? Ein normannischer Kénig iiberhauft einen 
sichsischen Giinstling und macht ihn aus politischen Griinden zu seinem 
Primas. Dieser wendet sich plitzlich gegen ihn, und es entsteht ein entsetzliches 
Ringen. Der Kénig hat sich also griindlich und furchibar in seinem Giinstling ge- 
iduscht. Wie habe ich das motivirt? 


He answers his own question by giving a masterly exposition of his 
Novelle.** Again, Meyer remarked to Hermann Haessel in 1877, during the 
composition of the story: “‘ ‘Der Heilige’ versucht ... einen mittel- 
alterlichen Heiligen, Thomas Beket [sic], zu entrathseln.’”* The initial 

* See footnotes 15, 17, 18, and 21. 

%3 In the extended meaning of the word. See footnote 20. % Briefe, 11, 510. 

% Briefe, 11, 305-306. This exposition comprises most of a letter to Hermann Lingg, writ- 
ten in 1880. % Briefe, 1, 66. 
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stimulus for Der Heilige thus came from Thierry’s stimulating but—in 
Meyer’s eyes—insufficient interpretation of Becket’s personality. 

Let us consider first the two central personalities in Meyer’s story— 
Thomas Becket and Henry II. Some aspects of Becket’s character are 
borrowed from Thierry: Meyer adopts as true the legend that Becket 
was of Saracen blood, and like Thierry he represents him as partly 
Saxon; he also makes him supremely keen of intellect, highly cultivated, 
and morally pure. Going farther than the historian, he makes Becket 
because of his Saxon and Oriental blood a suppressed personality and 
“daher durch und durch Diplomat,’’ who knows how to wait patiently 
and work indirectly. Again going beyond Thierry, Meyer gives Becket 
an “Oriental” tendency toward refined cruelty. To use his own words, 
Becket is “orientalisch machtragend, ich will nicht sagen: rachsiichtig, 
aber doch (gegen Laster und Gewaltthat) fein-grausam. Er spielt mit 
dem Kénig von Anfang bis Ende wie die Katze mit der Maus.’”’ Perhaps 
reading between the lines of Thierry’s portrayal, he endows Thomas 
with what he calls “‘einen Zug von Ehrgeiz oder vielmehr ein Gefihl 
enormer geistiger Uberlegenheit.’’?* He departs from history in that he 
gives Thomas a supreme calmness of spirit which increases greatly his 
superiority over those surrounding him. Actually Becket was charac- 
terized by marked inability to control his emotions.*® Another contribu- 
tion of the poet is the decidedly modern aspect of Becket’s personality.*° 
The Chancellor has a thorough contempt for the crude age in which he 
lives, despising his King and Queen for their unclean pleasures, and 
calling their court “‘diesen Pesthauch, wo nichts Reines gedeiht.” Too 
enlightened to believe in witches, on one occasion he attempts to inter- 
cede for an old woman who has been condemned to death for alleged 
sorcery, and it is strongly implied that it was he who later rescued her. 
He is intensely humane: he is unable to endure the common medieval 
scenes of human beings under the torture; once he throws a fine sword 
away at the sight of the blood on it; and he cannot bear even to have the 
game on his preserves hunted. All these important traits of Becket’s 
character are added by Meyer. Thus, although the poet has in some re- 
spects followed the historical material, his portrayal of Becket is essen- 
tially his own. 

As Meyer indicates in his exposition for Hermann Lingg, he has pic- 


27 Exposition for Lingg, loc. cit. The italics are Meyer’s. 8 Thid. 

29 “An utter contrast to Henry, he could never suppress or even conceal his emotions.” 
Hutton, op. cit., p. 253. 

30 Meyer states in a publisher’s notice which he suggested to Haessel: “Der Dichter hat 
von dem orientalischen Ursprung des Thomas Becket Anlass genommen, demselben einen 
ganz eigentiimlichen modernen Character zu geben, der mit dem mittelalterlich gewalt- 
thatigen des Kénigs notwendig in Kampf geraten muss” (Briefe, 1, 99). 
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tured King Henry as the direct opposite to Becket.** The King is a 
Norman ruler, and as such is proud and domineering. While he is not 
unintelligent, his mental power is far below that of his Chancellor and 
Archbishop; this is revealed, for example, by his political ineptness after 
he has lost the services of Becket. In his pride and disregard for the 
rights and feelings of others, he is the historical Henry. But the poet has 
had to alter the historical picture somewhat in respect to Henry’s in- 
telligence. In reality the King seems to have matched Becket fairly 
well in wisdom and shrewdness, although of course he had the tremendous 
advantage of royal power. As Meyer presents him, he is devoid of interest 
in things cultural—obviously so depicted that he may contrast with 
Becket, for history does not picture the King thus.* He knows no law 
of sexual morality; here of course Meyer needed only to follow history. 
Again in contrast to the Becket of Der Heilige, Henry is excessively 
temperamental. Although ordinarily good-natured, he is subject to 
harsh moods and fits of savage rage. Meyer did not here have to change 
the historical character, at least as to the King’s fits of rage.** Meyer 
makes Henry typically medieval: he is superstitious; he laughs at his 
Chancellor’s repugnance to the sight of tortured people; and he is gen- 
erally naive. The first two of these points do not seem to vary from his- 
tory, but the third does. Henry II seems to have been characterized not 
at all by naiveté (that is, frankness, artlessness, simplicity), but on the 
contrary by shrewdness which frequently became treacherous cunning. 

In narrating the great struggle of these two characters whom he has 
thus made primarily his own, Meyer uses the “frame” device. He puts 
the story in the mouth of an attractive character of his own invention, 
the old Swabian Crossbowman Hans, who as a former personal retainer 
of King Henry and eyewitness of the struggle describes it to Herr 
Burkhard, a Zurich acquaintance. Meyer himself explains his chief pur- 
poses in using this ‘‘frame.’’ He wished to soften the stark tragedy of the 
narrative proper and, by letting Hans give his own life history and his 
personal reaction to the events which he saw, to fill out vividly the de- 
sired picture of medieval life.* 

An outline of the struggle in Der Heilige between Becket and the King 
will throw further light upon Meyer’s use of his material. When Hans 
the Crossbowman comes to London, the star of Thomas Becket is at 
its zenith. In spite of his Saxon blood, he is the favorite and Chancellor 


31 Loc. cit. Meyer’s fondness for the delineation of contrasting figures is we!l-known. Other 
examples are Waser and Jenatsch in Jtirg Jenatsch. Julian Boufflers and Victor Argenson 
in Das Leiden eines Knaben, and Angela and Lucretia Borgia in Angela Borgia. 

82 See Reinhold Pauli, Geschichte von England (Hamburg, 1853), 11, 189. Thierry does not 
treat this phase of Henry’s character. 

33 Thierry, op. cit., m1, 110, 141-142. * Briefe, 11, 99, 347, and 349. 
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of the King and the real power behind the throne; he is universally 
envied not only by the Saxons but even by the proud Normans. After 
a time, however, an event occurs which destroys the love of the vas- 
sal for his King and which is destined to ruin the lives of both. One 
day while lost on a hunt, the King happens upon a little castle of Moor- 
ish architecture, hidden away upon one of the estates of his Chan- 
cellor. Finding Becket’s innocent and beautiful fifteen-year-old daughter 
there, he makes her his mistress and for some months makes frequent 
visits to the castle, where Becket believes her safely sheltered. The King’s 
unscrupulously won happiness does not last long. When at his command 
Hans the Crossbowman attempts to flee with Grace from jealous Queen 
Eleanor’s revenge, the young girl is unintentionally killed by one of 
Becket’s soldiers. Henry’s crime now becomes known to Becket. 

The despoiling of Becket’s child by the King, with her ensuing death, 
is a motif of fundamental importance for the Novelle; it is the corner- 
stone of the whole story. As d’Harcourt has pointed out,** Meyer prob- 
ably received a suggestion for this episode from one of two incidents 
narrated by Thierry, or perhaps from both of them. According to Thierry, 
Henry II once violated the honor of his second cousin, the daughter of 
Eudes, Viscount de Porrhoét. A second grave offense which he was 
said to have committed was that against Aliz, the daugher of Louis VII 
of France. Betrothed to Henry’s son Richard while she was still a child, 
she was put into Henry’s custody until she should be old enough to 
marry. When war broke out soon thereafter between Henry and his sons, 
who were supported by King Louis, the marriage was deferred. Henry 
kept Aliz captive in an English castle, ostensibly as a hostage, but ac- 
cording to some historians, because he had conceived a violent passion 
for her, which he satisfied after the death of his famous mistress, Rosa- 
mond. It was doubtless these passages in Thierry’s work which Meyer 
had in mind when he said once of King Henry: “In der Geschichte ver- 
brach er noch Schlimmeres als die von mir erfundene Zerstérung 
Graces.’’7 

As aforesaid, Foss has shown that in developing the Grace motif 
Meyer was probably influenced somewhat by the romantic narratives on 
the theme of Henry II’s historical love affair with “Fair Rosamond” 
Clifford.** Meyer’s story of Grace has the following points in common 


% Op. cit., 489-490. % Op. cit., 11, 68-69; m1, 284. 

#7 Exposition for Lingg, Joc. cit. 

*8 For a good account of vaiious treatments of the subject, see the article by Foss. It 
should be noted that, in addition to the versions cited by Foss, the story of the King’s love 
affair with Rosamond is told in more or less detail in John Brompton’s Chronicon (col. 1151) 
and in Robert Fabyan’s The New Chronicles of England and France (London, 1811, 276- 
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with the well-known ballad** and with the various literary treatments: 
King Henry visits his beautiful mistress in an exotic castle hidden away 
from all but a chosen few, and his jealous Queen finally discovers his 
secret and lays plans to avenge herself on her rival. As in most of the 
antecedent treatments of the affair, the efforts of the Queen lead, in 
Der Heilige, to the violent death of the King’s paramour. Foss does not 
state which version or versions of the “Fair Rosamond” cycle Meyer 
used, and it is indeed a difficult question. Theodor Kérner’s tragedy 
Rosamunde, however, may well be at least one, for it has those features 
in common with Der Heilige which the others have, and two additional 
motifs which are lacking in the others. These are that the King is seeking 
shelter after a hunt when he first comes upon his future beloved, and 
that Richard the Lion-Hearted is connected with the affair. It is true 
that in Der Heilige Prince Richard never actually meets Grace—in 
K6rner’s play he is the rival of his father for Rosamunde’s love—but she 
is at least led to think of Richard as a possible future husband, and in a 
dream of Hans the Crossbowman the two are married and receive the 
benediction of their parents. 

While Meyer has thus been influenced somewhat by previously exist- 
ing material, the Grace motif is on the whole a new contribution. Hans 
the Crossbowman’s romantic description of the youthful Becket’s 
meteoric career in the Moorish realm, and of his marriage there to the 
Caliph’s beautiful sister, is a pure invention of the poet’s. It was intro- 
duced chiefly to endow his hero with a daughter—for history does not 
relate that Becket had a daughter, or that he ever married—although it 
also gives historical color and emphasizes the “Oriental’’ aspects of 
Becket’s personality and experience. Becket’s great love for his daughter, 
his intense desire to keep her hidden away from the corrupt Norman 
court, the personality of Grace herself, the réle of Hans, and above all, 
the idea of the unscrupulous despoliation of the child as the motivation 
for the great feud, are all additions of Meyer, and they represent a 
foundation without which the Novelle could not stand. 

The struggle between Becket and the King does not immediately 
break out. Henry has absolutely no consciousness of the moral wrong of 
his deed or of the inability of Thomas to forgive him for it. Knowing the 
mildness of his Chancellor’s character—once mistakenly termed cowardice 
by one of the Normans—he does not even remotely expect an act of re- 





277). Both of these chronicles, according to Dr. Burckhardt’s list (see above), were in the 
Zurich Stadtbibliothek during the composition of Der Heilige. It is thus not at all unlikely 
that Meyer was acquainted with them and drew at least partly from them. In any case 
Thierry gives only the bare mention of the affair. 

3° “Fair Rosamond,” in Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
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venge. As to Becket, after the initial flaring up of his resentment against 
the temporarily absent King, he preserves outward calm. But in his 
heart he is irreconcilable. 

The narrative now returns to more or less historic channels. The King 
announces to his Chancellor his determination to make him also Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and through him to check the criminal practices of 
the priests. Meyer’s account of the conference of King and Chancellor 
in Normandy corresponds rather closely to that of Thierry, but the poet 
has expanded the scene and greatly heightened its dramatic power. 
Moreover, in the Novelle Becket sees instantly that the King is unwit- 
tingly extending him the opportunity of revenge through identifying his 
cause with that of the Church. He is seized with fright at the thought, so 
much so that he warns the King of possible serious consequences. 
Finally, however, he gives up his resistance, goes to England, and skill- 
fully engineers his own election. Historically, Becket had no hand in his 
election, and the bishops delayed it for more than a year, only yielding 
because of a royal order. By his alteration Meyer emphasizes the great 
political ability of his hero, who although a worldling and a Saxon is able 
nevertheless to mold the proud Norman bishops like clay to his will, 
even to the point of electing him to ecclesiastical authority over them- 
selves. 

Becket now suddenly and completely changes his manner of life. He 
associates no longer with the rich and powerful Normans, but with the 
poor and with Saxons, and his mode of life is that of a deeply religious 
ascetic. Not in this outward transformation has Meyer added something 
new, but in the driving forces beneath it. As far as these are revealed by 
Thierry, Becket’s new piety was genuine, and sympathy with his native 
Saxon race also influenced him to take its side. Although in Der Heilige 
these two factors partly motivate the new attitude of the Archbishop, 
his underlying passion for revenge also plays a powerful part. To be 
sure, Meyer’s presentation is intentionally and skillfully ambiguous, so 
that the reader cannot know exactly how far the desire for revenge dic- 
tates Becket’s actions.‘ But one is constantly made aware that, al- 
though Becket’s hatred is subconscious and strangely mixed with sincere 
piety and with racial feeling for the Saxons, this hatred is the one in- 
superable obstacle to a reconciliation with Henry. That this is the im- 


40 In a letter of 1881 to Louise von Francois, Meyer refers to Der Heilige as “absichtlich 
mehrdeutig’’ [italics his] (Louise von Francois und Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Ein Brief- 
wechsel. hrsg. v. Anton Bettelheim, 2., verm. Aufi., 1920, 1-2). Meyer also comments as 
follows in a letter to Hermann Friedrichs; “Inwiefern diese [Becket’s revenge] eine beab- 
sichtigte oder eine durch die Verkettung der Umstinde herbeigeftihrte ist, dariiber kann 
das Gefiihl des Lesers schwanken.” Briefe, 1, 354. 
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pression which Meyer intended to convey is evident from his exposition 
of the story for Hermann Lingg.“' Meyer now reveals the new attitude of 
Becket through a vivid scene. The Archbishop returns the Chancellor’s 
seal to the king, and indicates that he cannot assent to the proposed 
jurisdiction of the secular courts over his Saxon clerics. Henry’s reaction 
is at first smiling disbelief in Becket’s sincerity, then bewilderment, and 
finally rage. But Thomas remains calm and unmoved. The scene is 
ended by the sudden appearance of Queen Eleanor, who rushes up to 
Becket, addresses him as a holy man, and declares that she is not worthy 
to kiss away the dust from his sandals. By making the Archbishop 
personally hand over the royal seal—historically he sent it—Meyer adds 
characteristic plasticity to his story; by introducing immediately the 
Church reform question, which actually did not cause trouble until later, 
he makes the narrative more compact and dramatic; through his stress 
on the astonishment of the King at his favorite’s new attitude, he em- 
phasizes Henry’s fatal blindness to Becket’s capacity for vengefulness; 
by picturing Henry as seized with impotent rage rather than the disdain 
which he historically showed, the poet heightens the impression of 
Becket’s calm strength; and finally, by unhistorically transforming Queen 
Eleanor, heretofore not only adulterous but also mortally hostile to 
Becket, Meyer adds a telling stroke to his picture of the new Becket, 
whose magnetic poiwer has been able to achieve such an unbelievable 
conversion. 

“An jenem Tage verwundete ein Giftpfeil das Herz Kénig Hein- 
richs.” With these words Hans the Crossbowman characterizes the con- 
ference. It is the King’s realization of the loss of Becket’s friendship which 
now destroys his mental peace and finally ruins his life. This is Meyer’s 
own conception, for there seems to be no record that the feud with Becket 
affected the King in any such manner. Whereas from the beginning of 
the dispute the historical Henry seized every possible means to persecute 
the Archbishop, in Der Heilige he is so grief-stricken that he longs to 
make peace. The Archbishop of the Novelle strives sincerely to recipro- 
cate, but his semi-conscious hatred forces him each time to withdraw 
his partly extended hand. As Hans remarks in telling his story, the 
real truth is this: “Die Herzen der beiden Herren kannten sich nicht 
mehr, und wann sie den letzten Schritt zu einander thun wollten, 
trat das Gespenst ihrer gestorbenen Liebe als blasse Feindschaft zwischen 
sie.” After thus continuing his new interpretation of the attitudes of the 
two men, and after passing quickly over the initial phases of the struggle 
as told in history, Meyer relates that Henry finally has Thomas con- 
demned as a traitor and drives him out of his lands forever. Historically, 
Loc. cit. 
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Becket was not formally exiled, but left England of his own accord. 
The significance in Der Heilige of the King’s action is that he hopes to 
rid himself of tormenting memories by removing Becket’s physical 
presence. But his hope proves futile, for Thomas still fills his mind, and 
with constant anxiety he awaits the actions of the exile. 

King Louis VII welcomes Becket to France, not out of friendship, but 
merely to embarrass his own enemy, the King of England. In keeping 
with Meyer’s portrayal of him as the patient, long-suffering object of 
persecution who is motivated both by his piety and the feeling that ret- 
ribution will finally come, Becket unhistorically refrains from disloyalty 
to his King, asking of Louis only a refuge in his land. Meanwhile the 
veneration of the Saxons in England for their absent protector and spir- 
itual father grows so great that Henry racks his brain for a means of de- 
stroying it. Finally he has his eldest son crowned as his colleague by the 
Norman Bishop of York. By thus depriving Becket of the highly esteemed 
privilege of coronation which as Archbishop of Canterbury he would 
ordinarily have, the King hopes to impair his enemy’s spiritual prestige 
with the Saxon masses. Within only a few weeks, however, news arrives 
showing the disastrous results of the supposed master stroke. The newly 
crowned young Henry, taking with him his brother Geoffrey, has slipped 
away to Paris to his father’s enemy the King of France. The hitherto 
passive Archbishop has also finally struck a blow at the King, by hurling 
the sentence of excommunication against the Bishop of York. Upon 
hearing these tidings, the King rages like a madman, tearing the silk 
coverings of his bed to pieces, biting at the pillows, and beating his 
breast in insane despair. 

In order to make his story of the struggle richer and more dramatic, 
Meyer has here departed from history in several respects. By shifting 
the time of the revolt of Henry’s sons from 1173 to within a few weeks of 
the coronation, which was held in 1169, he accelerates the pace of the 
disasters which follow the King, thereby gaining dramatic swiftness and 
at the same time emphasizing the ineffectiveness of Henry’s statesman- 
ship after the loss of his wise counsellor. As for the ban against Roger of 
York, and the King’s fit of rage, Meyer has here adopted with some 
changes a scene which actually occurred in 1166, thus three years before 
young Henry’s coronation. On Ascension Day of that year the exiled 

Thomas excommunicated « number of his adversaries; this was of course 
not because of any coronation, nor did Becket specifically name Roger 
of York. It was upon receiving the news of these excommunications that 
Henry II was seized by the fury which Meyer describes in the scene 
just outlined. By thus altering the content and chronology of his material, 
Meyer achieves great dramatic force and truly creates one of the “grosse 
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Scenen” of which he speaks in his letter to Hermann Lingg. Indeed the 
whole Novelle is a succession of well-related, highly dramatic scenes,” a 
few borrowed with little change from Thierry’s vivid exposition, some 
adapted from it and other sources, and still others created wholly by the 
poet. 

A determined attempt to effect reconciliation is now made independ- 
ently by Prince Richard, the King’s favorite son. He goes secretly to 
France, and persuades his beloved former teacher to interview the King 
and to begin the conference with the symbolic kiss of peace. Richard’s 
hopes, however, prove futile. Becket is unable to overcome his repug- 
nance to the King, and the conference ends without the reconciliation 
for which both men have sincerely striven. 

Some of the events just outlined are historical. But Meyer has made 
many changes. The greatest of them is the change that makes Richard 
the mediator between his father and Becket. Not Richard’s mediation, 
but the joint hostility of Louis VII and the Pope, coupled with the latter’s 
threat of ecclesiastical censure, caused Henry to agree to the conference 
of July 22, 1170. There seems to be no historical mention of Richard’s 
taking any part whatsoever in the feud.“ Moreover, it was not Richard, 
but John who was Henry’s favorite son. And since there is apparently 
no record that Becket ever had Richard as a pupil, we may assume that 
the great love between them is an invention of Meyer. The object of 
the poet in having the favorite of both Becket and the King make a 
supreme effort and fail in it, is to show vividly the absolute impossibility 
of a reconciliation.“ Another change which Meyer has introduced here 
is to represent Henry as ardently yearning for the friendship of Becket, 
and therefore for the kiss symbolic of that friendship. It was not Henry 
but Thomas who desired the purely formal kiss of peace, and his motive 
was the fear of treachery; moreover, the King twice evaded giving the 
kiss. This shift in the attitudes of the two men harmonizes with Meyer’s 
treatment of Henry elsewhere as anxious to regain Becket’s friendship, 
and of Becket as utterly incapable of granting it. A further variation from 
history is that the King personally forbids Thomas to return to England. 
The records mention no such prohibition. Meyer evidently introduced 

the change to emphasize the King’s great fear of Becket’s power, if 
present. 
Events now lead swiftly to the death of Thomas. On Christmas Day, 


As a matter of fact, Meyer was for a time undecided whether to make of his material 
a drama or a Novelle, and actually sketched it in dramatic form. See Briefe, u, 70, 275. 

* See, for example, Pauli, op. cit., m1, 13-87. Richard was quite young, only seven years 
old, when Becket fled to the Continent in 1164. 

“ Exposition for Lingg, Joc. cit. 
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while the King is at dinner in Rouen, the Bishop of York rushes in to 
complain that Becket has returned to England and has announced 
against him a papal sentence of excommunication, and that the exile 
has marched to Canterbury like a conqueror, with a large escort of 
Saxon warriors. Thrown by these words into one of his blind rages, the 
King rails at his courtiers, crying out that not one of them is loyal enough 
to rid him of his enemy, the destroyer of his family and kingdom. Four of 
those present, William Tracy, Richard le Breton, Reginald Fitzurse, and 
Hugh de Morville, leave the hall and ride away. Hearing of this in the 
evening from Hans the Crossbowman, Henry is alarmed and immediately 
sends Hans to Canterbury to protect Becket. Arriving in Canterbury, 
Hans pleads in vain with Becket to go to a place of safety. The four 
knights enter with the demand that Thomas absolve Roger of York 
from the ban. When Thomas does not yield they leave the hall to arm 
themselves. The Archbishop goes to the choir of the cathedral and kneels 
in prayer. The knights rush in and within a few moments Becket lies 
dead on the floor. 

The Novelle differs from Thierry in the point that the King is alarmed 
and sends a messenger—Hans—to protect Becket from the four knights. 
Thierry relates that the departure of the knights was unknown to the 
King; two medieval biographers, however, indicate that Henry feared 
for Becket’s safety and sent messengers to stop the four plotters.“* The 
idea of giving Hans a réle in the action here was therefore probably 
received from the older material. But the actual development of the rdéle 
is Meyer’s creation. In general, the scenes in question are closely parallel 
to the corresponding ones in Thierry. Indeed, at times here and else- 
where the wording of the Novelle agrees so closely with that of the His- 
toire de la conquéte that it seems difficult to accept Meyer’s statement 
that he did not have Thierry’s work before him while writing his story.‘ 
The explanation probably is that he did not have Thierry’s work at 
hand, but used it indirectly from notes taken previously, or from the 
dramatic sketch mentioned above.** 


“ Meyer incorporates earlier in the story the following detail concerning the murderers: 
“Die Mérder des Heiligen [wurden] durch ihre Siinde dergestalt entmenscht, dass .. . 
selbst ihre Leibhunde den Bissen aus ihrer Hand verabscheuten.” This is not contained in 
Thierry, but occurs in Brompton’s Chronicon (col. 1064). See above, footnote 18. See also 
A. P. Stanley’s Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 6th ed. (London, 1872), p. 104. 

William Fitzstephen, op. cit., Pair. lat. 190, col. 178, and Edward Grim, Edvardi Vila 
S. Thome, apud Surium, De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis Mense Decembri, pp. 361-362. 
Strange to say, the latter passage, which contradicts Thierry’s own statement in the body 
of the Histoire de la conquéte, was reprinted by him in his Appendix to Book IX (Part 10). 

*’ See D’Harcourt, op. cit., p. 490. 48 See footnote 42. 
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Becket’s revenge does not cease with his death. His spirit inexorably 
drives the King to physical and mental collapse and death. In an attempt 
to win forgiveness and peace of spirit, Henry makes a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the martyr and there does penance. He prays to Thomas at 
least to leave him the love of his favorite son Richard. Ironically, 
however, a message arrives a moment later which contains both a 
public condemnation of his failure to punish the murderers of Becket, 
and Richard’s consequent denunciation of him as a father. This is 
for Henry the final blow. He collapses, and is never again the strong, 
buoyant personality of old. With the help of the French king, Richard 
finally defeats his father in war, and the ailing King dies of a stroke 
caused by a sudden fit of rage at his son’s disloyalty. 

Meyer has here made a considerable number of alterations in his ma- 
terial, usually for harmony with his new interpretation of Henry as 
ruined and hounded to his death by Becket. Thierry brands the King’s 
penance as a hypocritical attempt to regain his popularity with the 
Saxons, but in Der Heilige Hans insists, against Chorister Burkhard’s 
skepticism, that the King was sincerely repentant. And according to 
Thierry, the series of revolts of Henry’s sons did not emanate primarily 
from the feud with Becket, but rather from the influence of Queen 
Eleanor and of nationalistic enemies in Henry’s conglomerate kingdom. 
Again, it was not Richard but Henry the Younger who claimed that his 
disloyalty was caused by the King’s failure to punish the murderers of 
Becket, and this claim was only a pretext. By making even Richard, 
represented as the King’s favorite son, turn against him because of 
Becket and commit disloyal acts which result directly in Henry’s death, 
Meyer greatly emphasizes the power of Becket’s personality and his 
ability even in death to gain terrible revenge over his enemy. In addition 
to the changes above, mostly of motivation, Meyer passes quickly over 
the long years of family strife of which history tells, thereby achieving 
greater compactness and dramatic concentration. 

Having considered the two chief characters of the Novelle and the 
course and outcome of their struggle, we may review briefly some of the 
minor personages. Of the historical figures the young Prince Richard is 
one of the most fully drawn. Impetuous and completely lacking in 
wisdom, but affable, of noble bearing, physically powerful, adventurous, 
magnetic of personality, warm-hearted, and the soul of honor, he is al- 
most the ideal budding knight and one of the most attractive characters 
of the story. Meyer here follows the traditional idealized conception of 
Richard“ rather than the historical picture. Thierry gives a dark picture 


“ For a discussion of various romances concerning Richard, see George Henry Needler’s 
Richard Coeur de Lion in Literature (Inaug.-Diss., Univ. of Leipzig, Leipzig, 1890). 
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of him, representing him as repeatedly false to his allies, untruthful, 
avaricious, and cruel; and even his English biographers write that his 
character was by no means spotless.5° From what romantic portrayal 
Meyer took his picture it is difficult to say, for many exist. One possible 
work is Theodor Kérner’s Rosamunde,®" for Kérner also follows the tradi- 
tional rather than the historical conception. Two novels of Walter Scott, 
in which Richard figures prominently as the ideal knight, are also possi- 
bilities.” These are Ivanhoe® and The Talisman, especially the former, for 
it contains a scene of which one in Der Heilige seems reminiscent. The 
gallant King Richard, disguised as the Black Knight, leads Robin Hood 
and his men in a siege of the castle of Reginald Front-de-boeuf, a Norman 
knight. Attacking the postern-gate of the outer wall, Richard smashes it 
with his mighty battle-axe, and almost breaks down the gate of the castle 
itself before his enemies yield.™ A similar scene in Der Heilige occurs ina 
dream of Hans the Crossbowman, who has fallen asleep while waiting 
in Becket’s castle for an opportunity to escape with Grace. He dreams 
that the impetuous Prince Richard appears outside the castle gate, beats 
on it, and finally batters it to pieces with his mailed fist. But whatever 
romantic narrative is Meyer’s source for his interpretation of Richard, 
he molds the character to suit his various purposes. As we have seen, 
Richard plays an important réle in the chief action of the story. He also 
typifies the gallant medieval knight and embodies the attractive charac- 
teristics of King Henry’s family. Probably a special reason why Meyer 
introduced Richard as a romantic, idealized, wholly attractive character 
was to give a certain amount of balance to his narrative of corruptness 
and tragedy. This is borne out by Meyer’s statements, cited above,™ 
that he introduced another figure, that of Hans the Crossbowman, 
partly to soften the tragedy of his story, and by the following remark of 


50 See, for example, T. A. Archer’s article, “Richard I,” in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and A History of the Life of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, by G. P. R. James, new ed. 
(London, 1854). 5! See above, references in text, and footnote 38. 

52 T do not know that Meyer read Scott’s novels, but it is quite possible, in view of the 
latter’s popularity in Europe and of Meyer’s great interest in things historical. Karl 
Goedeke’s long list of translations of the Waverley Novels indicates the wide extent to 
which Scott was read in Germany (Grundriss der deutschen Dichtung aus den Quellen, 111, 
Dresden, 1881, 1333-38). See also F. W. Bachmann, Some German Imitators of Walter 
Scott: An Attempt to Evaluate the Influence of Scott on the Sub-Literary Novel of the Early 
Nineteenth Century in Germany (Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Chicago, private ed., distr. by the 
Univ. of Chicago Libraries, 1933), p. 1. 

53 Carl Edgar Eggert has suggested Jvanhoe as a possible source for Meyer’s portrayal of 
Richard. See C. F. Meyer’s Der Heilige (New York, 1907), Introd., xlii. 

4 Ivanhoe (in Everyman’s Library), 1st-4th eds. (London and New York, 1906-08), 
pp. 316-317, 333-336. 5 See footnote 34. 
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Chorister Burkhard to Hans: “Er [Richard] ist der einzige deiner Engel- 
lander, an welchem meine Seele ein Gefallen finden kann.” 

Richard’s three brothers, in contrast to him, are each seen in an un- 
favorable light. To Henry the Younger, Meyer has given a turn of his 
own. Historically, fickleness and faithlessness seem to have been the 
outstanding personal traits not only of Geoffrey but also of Henry.® 
Meyer gives these characteristics only to Geoffrey, and makes Henry 
an empty-headed fop, thereby individualizing him. His characterization 
of Prince John as exceptionally weak, cruel, and vindictive is historically 
true.’ Like the three brothers of Richard, Queen Eleanor also represents 
the dark side of the family. Meyer portrays her, up to her conversion, 
approximately according to Thierry. Although often unfaithful to her 
royal husband, Eleanor is nevertheless fiercely jealous and has caused 
more than one of his mistresses to be poisoned. 

Gui Malherbe, the dissolute despoiler of the Saxon girl Hilde, is a 
fictitious character, serving as a type for the corrupt Norman courtiers. 
Sir Rollo, the royal master of arms, is another independent creation of 
Meyer. A stern old knight who is filled with all the prejudice and arro- 
gance of a Norman, he grumbles at his King for doing penance at the 
tomb of the Saxon Becket, but nevertheless serves Henry faithfully down 
to the bitter end. He represents the older, stronger element of the 
Norman nobility. 

Meyer received the idea for one of his Saxon characters from Thierry, 
who tells how Edward Grim, the Saxon cross-bearer of Becket, bravely 
attempted to shield him from the attack of the murderers, and how in so 
doing he lost an arm.®* In Der Heilige Meyer has added to his source ma- 
terial, and connected it with the ‘‘frame”’ of his story, picturing ‘“Trustan 
Grimm” as a Saxon fellow-workman of Hans in the archery shop in 
London. Later becoming a monk, Grimm enters the service of Becket, 
and at the death scene he shows the same great bravery and sustains the 
same injury as his historical prototype. 

The character of Bertrand de Born is approximately the same in the 
Novelle as in history.** Fiery, quarrelsome, because of his intense patriot- 


5 See Miss Kate Norgate, “Henry, Second Son of Henry II,”’ Dictionary of National 
Biography; William Hunt, “Geoffrey, Count of Brittany,” ibid.; and R. Pauli, op. cit., 
m1, 163-164. 

57 See William Hunt, “John, King of England,’’ Dictionary of National Biography; 
William Stubbs, Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series, collected and ed. by Arthur 
Hassall (London, New York, and Bombay, 1902), pp. 439-443, 487 and footnote; and 
R. Pauli, op. cit., pp. 472-478. 

58 Incidentally, Grim later became one of the chief biographers of Becket. 

§ See Thierry, op. cit., 11, 250-252, and Bertran de Born. Sein Leben und seine Werke, 
hrsg. v. Albert Stimming, 1879. 
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ism a constant trouble-maker between the northern enemies of his race, 
he adds vividly to the background of the story. But Meyer continues 
his practice of tying firmly together the different elements of the Nctell 
by unhistorically picturing Bertrand as one of Queen Eleanor’s para- 
mours, an interpreter of the psychology of Becket, and a prophet of the 
latter’s martyrdom and its terrible consequences to Henry. 

By way of summary, we may recall the following points: Meyer drew 
his source material for the most part from Thierry’s Histoire de la con- 
quéte de l’Angeleterre and from the medieval chronicles and biographies. 
He also owes something to the romantic material on “Fair Rosamond,” 
and to other sources. Two of his most far-reaching innovations are the 
Grace motif and the radically new interpretation of Becket’s character. 
The importance of these two closely related innovations is tremendous, 
and from them originate the majority of Meyer’s other alterations and 
additions. Everywhere his hand is visible, ruthlessly compressing and 
otherwise transforming his material in accordance with his poetic aims, 
and introducing many important scenes and motifs which are wholly of 
his own creation. What he has given us is a fundamentally new narrative. 

R. Travis HARDAWAY 

Queens College 
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XIV 
DAS LUTHERBILD DES JUNGEN NIETZSCHE 


S ist bekannt, da der altere Nietzsche mit den scharfsten und bit- 
tersten Gegnern Martin Luthers gehért, die bis heute gegen ihn und 
die deutsche Reformation auf den Plan getreten sind. Weniger bekannt'! 
scheint zu sein, daf der junge Nietzsche, der Verfasser der Geburt der 
Tragédie, der Bildungsanstaltenvortrige und der unzeitgemifen Be- 
trachtungen, fiir den deutschen Reformator und sein Werk warme, 
ja warmste Worte der Verehrung gefunden hat. Plétzlich und schein- 
bar unvermittelt wendet sich dann der Nietzsche des Menschlichen- 
Allzumenschlichen gegen den eben noch $6ffentlich gepriesenen Luther 
und verbrennt, was er, wenn auch nicht angebetet, so doch emphatisch 
gelobt und gutgeheifen hatte. Zweifellos ist nun das Sonderproblem 
des Umschwungs in Nietzsches innerer Einstellung zu Luther nur 
ein Teil des Allgemeinproblems des grofen Wandels iiberhaupt, der 
sich in Nietzsches Denken seit etwa der Mitte der siebziger Jahre be- 
merkbar macht. Ohne diese wesentlichen Zusammenhiange des hier zu 
behandelnden Spezialproblems mit der Gesamtwandlung Nietzsches 
aus den Augen zu verlieren, hat es dennoch etwas ungemein Verlock- 
endes, den Sonderfall ‘Nietzsche-Luther’ aus dem ganzen Problemkom- 
plex einmal behutsam herauszulockern, ohne ihn vollstandig herauszu- 
lésen. Es ware sogar nicht ausgeschlossen, daf bei solch induktivem Vor- 
gehen méglicherweise neues Licht auf die m. E. immer noch nicht befrie- 
digend beantwortete Grundfrage nach den tieferen Urspriingen des 
zweiten Nietzsche fiele. Wie konnte es geschehen—-so soll das vorliegende 
Individualproblem formuliert werden—, da aus dem Lutherverehrer 
in kurzer Zeit ein Lutherfeind wurde? Wie schon angedeutet, ist dies nur 
ein Teil und zwar ein dem Nichtfachmann wohl kaum in die Augen 
springender Teil der Gesamtfrage, wie aus Nietzsche dem Metaphysiker 
und Kunstjiinger der wissenschaftlich-theoretische Mensch wurde, aus 
dem Wagnerverehrer der Wagnerfeind. Was unsere Spezialfrage angeht, 
so ist vorerst unter Heranziehung aller Tatsachen genau zu untersuchen, 
wie sich das Lutherbild des jungen Nietzsche eigentlich entwickelt hat 
und wie umfassend und tiefgehend es wirklich gewesen ist. Mit andern 
Worten, es soll festgestellt werden, welcher Art der Luther war, den der 
friihe Nietzsche verehrte und bald darauf verwarf. 
Ehe wir aber an die sorgsame Rekonstruktion des jungnietzscheschen 
Lutherbildes gehen, soll nachdriicklich auf die verhaltnismafig eng ge- 


1 Vergleiche z. B. Curt von Westernhagen, Richard Wagners Kampf gegen seelische 
Fremdherrschaft (Miinchen; J. F. Lehmann, 1935), S. 47, 80. 
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zogenen Grenzen dieser Arbeit hingewiesen werden. Ihr liegt nichts 
ferner, als mit den bedeutenden Lutherstellen der grofen Nietzsche- 
biicher Ernst Bertrams? und Kurt Hildebrandts* in Wettstreit zu treten. 
Diese beiden Forscher, die sich um etwas weit Grandioseres als die vor- 
liegende ziemlich niichterne Untersuchung bemiihen, sind mit schénem 
Erfolg bestrebt, die geistig-seelische Verwandtschaft Nietzsches mit 
Luther herauszuarbeiten. Da nun innere Verwandtschaft bestehen kann, 
ohne da der Spatere von dem Friiheren geniigende historische Kenntnis, 
ein der Wahrheit gemifes Bild hat, ist das von Bertram und Hildebrandt 
behandelte Probiem ganz anders als das dieser Arbeit, deren beschei- 
deneres Ziel einfach die Erkundung dessen ist, was der junge Nietzsche 
tatsichlich von dem Reformator gewuft hat. Nur die Entstehung und 
die Eigenart von Nietzsches erstem Lutherbild sollen hier erértert werden. 

Rein bibliographisch ist schlieBlich noch vorauszuschicken, daf es 
meines Wissens nur eine einzige Arbeit gibt, die sich in ihrem ersten Teile 
jedenfalls mit dem gleichen Problem befaft. Da aber dieser aus der Feder 
des bekannten Theologen Emanuel Hirsch* stammende Aufsatz be- 
reits 1921 erschienen ist, so beruht er selbstverstandlich noch nicht auf 
dem betrichtlichen neuen Material, das die ersten Bande der historisch- 
kritischen Gesamtausgabe von Nietzsches Werken und Briefen' dem 
heutigen Forscher zuginglich machen. 

Wenn Hirsch seine Darstellung von Nietzsches Lutherbild mit der 
Geburt der Tragidie beginnt, gestattet uns die neue Nietzscheausgabe, 
bedeutend weiter zuriickzugreifen, bis in das fiinfzehnte Lebensjahr, wo 
der Pfortenser Schiiler gelegentlich einer Reisebeschreibung bemerkt, 
daf es ihm in Jena “‘besonderes Vergniigen’’* gemacht habe, die Hauser 
aufzusuchen, in denen “die gréSten Haupter unser (sic) Nation, wie 
Luther, Géthe, Schiller Klopstok (sic), Winkelmann (sic) und viele 
andere’” zeitweilig gewohnt hatten. Etwa ein Jahr spiter, Pfingsten 1860, 
schildert er ziemlich eingehend einen Besuch im Lutherhaus zu Eisleben’ 
und betont, daf ihn dort vieles interessiert habe.* Aus den ersten Jahren 
in Schulpforta, der Zeit des noch ungebrochenen Kinderglaubens, lait 
sich lediglich feststellen, daB der kleine Nietzsche, wie es fiir den Sohn 
eines protestantischen Geistlichen wohl selbstverstindlich ist, geniigend 


* Ernst Bertram, Nietzsche. Versuch einer Mythologie. 7. Auflage (Berlin: G. Bondi, 1929). 

* Kurt Hildebrandt, Wagner und Nietzsche. Ihr Kampf gegen das neunzehnte Jahrhundert 
(Breslau: F. Hirst, 1924). 

‘Emanuel Hirsch, “Nietzsche und Luther,’’ Jahrbuch der Luther-Gesellschaft, u-11 
(1920/21), 61-106 (nur die Seiten 63-66 behandeln unser Thema). 

* Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke und Briefe, Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe (Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck, 1933 ff.). ® Werke, 1, 115 (HKG). 7 Ebenda, 205-206. 

5 Briefe, 1, 105 (HKG). 
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Interesse fiir Martin Luther zeigt, sich dessen “‘Denkwiirdigkeiten’’® an- 
zusehen. Die paar iiberlieferten Bemerkungen enthalten nichts, was iiber 
den geistigen Gesichtskreis eines Sohnes des gebildeten, protestantisch 
mehr als durchschnittlich orientierten deutschen Mittelstandes hinaus- 
geht. 

Weit wichtiger und aufschlureicher als das, was der Vierzehn- und 
Fiinfzehnjahrige iiber diese auSeren Lutherdinge zu sagen hat, ist 
nun die Tatsache, daf in den uns erhaltenen Aufzeichnungen der 
Sekundaner- und Primanerjahre Nietzsches kein Wort iiber Luther zu 
finden ist. Daf schriftliche Spuren irgendwelcher Beschiftigung mit 
Luther vollstandig fehlen, ist doch bemerkenswert, besonders da gerade 
diese Jahre in Schulpforta von schweren religidsen Erschiitterungen nicht 
frei waren. Weder die Lehrer noch seine erstaunlich umfangreiche Pri- 
vatlektiire scheinen ihn zu Luther gefiihrt zu haben. Auf Grund des heute 
vorliegenden Materials gewinnt man den Ejindruck, daf der reifere 
Schiiler Nietzsche in den Jahren der ersten gréfieren Weltanschauungs- 
néte so gut wie kein inneres Verhiltnis zu Luther gehabt hat. Da der 
beriihmte Koberstein in Schulpforta Deutschunterricht erteilte,’® fragt 
man sich unwillkiirlich, ob ihm denn von diesem bedeutenden Gelehrten 
keine Anregung gekommen sein mag, sich in Luther zu vertiefen. Ein 
Blick in Kobersteins Literaturgeschichte verrat jedoch, daB abgesehen 
von Luthers Verdiensten um die deutsche Sprache, die gern und nach- 
driicklich anerkannt werden, auf den Reformator Luther und sein Werk 
tiberhaupt nicht eingegangen wird. Von Koberstein diirfte also, soweit 
seine Literaturgeschichte uns zu dem Schlusse berechtigt, kaum ein Hin- 
weis auf Luther als Denker gekommen sein. Uber den Religions- und Ge- 
schichtsunterricht Nietzsches ist meines Wissens nichts Niheres bekannt. 
Daer sich aber villig dariiber ausschweigt, so darf man wohl annehmen, 
da® wahrscheinlich auch von dieser Seite keine Ermunterung ausge- 
gangen sein wird, in die Schriften des Reformators einzudringen. Was 
auch die letzte Ursache sei, die Tatsache dringt sich dem Nachforschen- 
den auf, da Luther einfach keine Rolle in den wichtigen geistigen Ent- 
wicklungsjahren des Knaben und Jiinglings Nietzsche gespielt hat. Dem 
sechzehn- bis zwanzigjahrigen Nietzsche bedeutet Luther scheinbar nicht 
genug, um sich, soweit unsere Quellen reichen, irgendwie mit ihm aus- 
einanderzusetzen. 

Die ersten beiden Semester des Studenten Nietzsche, die er in Bonn 
verbrachte, sind insofern von einigem Interesse fiir diese Untersuchung, 
als er in ihnen zwar noch nichts tiber Luther selber zu sagen hat, aber 
doch jedenfalls auf den Protestantismus im allgemeinen zu sprechen 


* Werke, 1, 139 (HKG). 10 Briefe, 1, 313 (HKG). 
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kommt. In der Universitatsstadt Bonn fand der in protestantischem 
Hause und protestantischer Schule erzogene Nietzsche eine iiberwiegend 
katholische Bevélkerung vor, deren religiéses Leben ihn abst6£t und zu 
der Frage veranlaSt, ob er denn auch wirklich im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert lebe. Besonders unangenehm beriihren ihn die Jesuiten, die 
“unter den Studierenden... groSen Einflu8 durch die sogenannten 
marianischen Sodalitaten’’ haben, welche “die Ausbreitung des Katho- 
licismus und Vernichtung des Protestantismus bezwecken.’" Unter 
diesen Umstanden scheint sich der junge Nietzsche mit einem Male 
seines protestantischen Erbes schirfer als vorher bewuSt geworden zu 
sein. Es verstimmt ihn z. B., daf “unser Reformationsfest von der Uni- 
versitat nicht beriicksichtigt wird.’’!® In solcher ihm fremden Umgebung 
schloB Nietzsche sich bald dem dortigen Gustav-Adolfsverein an, der 
sich allerdings in einem etwas lethargischen Zustande befand, der ihn 
bitter enttauschte und der sicher dazu beitrug, da Nietzsche sich bereit 
erklarte, einen wissenschaftlichen Vortrag zu iibernehmen. Diesem Ein- 
tritt nun, der wohl mehr geistige Protestgeste als Bekennerakt ist, ver- 
danken wir eine nicht uninteressante Rede iiber Die kirchlichen Zustinde 
der Deutschen in Nordamerika,” die er im Marz 1865 in dem Verein 
hielt. Fiir unsere Zwecke kommen vor allem die Stellen in Frage, wo er 
auf die Verhiltnisse der lutherischen Kirche in den Vereinigten Staaten 
eingeht. Beachtenswert ist in diesem Zusammenhange, dass er iiber die 
unierte evangelische Kirche Deutschlands freundliche Worte der Aner- 
kennung findet, wohingegen er die eigentlich lutherische Kirche ziem- 
lich schroff ablehnt. An der ersteren hebt er die Eigenschaften der ‘“‘In- 
nerlichkeit und sinnigen Contemplation’’™ lobend hervor und spricht 
die Hoffnung aus, dass sie “‘wohlthitig erginzend auf den amerikanischen 
Protestantismus,’"* der ‘“‘Mangel an tiefem historischen Sinn, an ge- 
miithsvoller Theologie’’ habe, “‘einwirken’’* werde. Die lutherische 
Kirche dagegen, besonders deren “‘altlutherische Fraktion” mit dem 
Motto ‘Gottes Wort und Luthers Lehr vergehet nun und nimmermehr,”* 
ist ihm durchaus unsympathisch. Er beschreibt sie wie folgt: ‘Die 
lutherische Kirche . . . hat im Laufe der Zeit alle jene Differenzen und 
Spaltungen in sich erzeugt, die wir auch an unsern deutschen luthe- 
rischen Kirchen kennen.’’* Ironisch fahrt er dann fort: 

Sie scheiden sich in Folge von fortwahrenden Zwiespalten in lauter ganz kleine 
Parteien mit den geringsten Schattirungen. Sie kimpfen mit unchristlicher 
Leidenschaftlichkeit gegen einander. Ein aus Preufen eingewanderter Luthe- 
raner Pastor Grabau beweist klarlich in der von ihm herausgegebenen Kirchen- 


" Briefe, t, 284 (HKG). 12 Werke, 111, 84-97 (HKG). 
3 Ebenda, 87. M4 Ebenda, 86. 8 Ebenda, 94. 
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zeitung, dass die vermaledeiten calvinistischen Ketzer sechshundert 66 Sitze 
mit den Tiirken gemein hitten, und dass sie statt des lebendigen Gottes einen 
‘Briillochsen’ oder gar den leibhaftigen Teufel lehren und anbeten. Derselbe 
Pastor verflucht jeden Griindonnerstag von der Kanzel herab alle, die nicht zu 
seiner Kirche dh.zu seinem Synédchen, gehéren, das etwa 6 Pfarrstellen umfasst.'* 


Neben dieser altlutherischen Kirche existiere auch eine neulutherische, 
die ‘‘am meisten mit amerikanisch-puritanischen Einfliissen versetzt . . . 
und wesentlich undeutsch in ihrer Sprache, ihren Neigungen und Abnei- 
gungen’”* sei. SchlieBlich sei noch “die gemaBigt lutherische Richtung’””’ 
vertreten, die zwar auch “‘simmtliche symbolischen Biicher mit Ein- 
schlu8 der Concordienformel fiir verpflichtend erklairt, aber in der 
letzten Zeit” —und das gibt ihr einen héheren Rang in Nietzsches Wert- 
skala—“sich zu der neueren evangelischen Theologie Deutschlands’’” 
hinneigt. Warmer begriisst der junge Referent den deutsch-evangeli- 
schen Kirchenverein, der, von ‘‘deutschen unirten Predigern gegriindet,’”® 
auf die Union der beiden grossen evangelischen Konfessionen hinar- 
beite. Erst dreissig Prediger hatten sich diesem Verein angeschlossen 
der “noch ein grofes Arbeitsfeld vor sich” habe und bei dem man 
“schmerzlich ... den Mangel an geistlichen Kraften und Mitteln’’® 
beklagen miisse. 

Im Hinblick auf das engere Thema der vorliegenden Untersuchung 
1a8t sich diesem Jugendvortrag Nietzsches zusammenfassend entneh- 
men, daf ihm die lutherische Kirche in Nordamerika wie die in Deutsch- 
land sichtlich fatal ist und dass seine Sympathie, gewif keine an und fiir 
sich allzustarke, auf Seiten einer mehr fortschrittlich eingestellten evan- 
gelischen Union steht. Selbst wenn man beriicksichtigt, da8 der Vortrag 
im wesentlichen auf einem gréSferen Buche eines deutschamerikanischen 
Theologieprofessors’® fut, so mu jedem, der sich einigermassen in 
Luther selber eingelesen hat, auffallen, daf8 Nietzsche mit keinem Worte 
darauf hinweist, wie wenig von Luthers Geist in solchen vermeint- 
lichen Verkérperungen seiner Ideen lebe. Gerade diese Tatsache, dass 
Nietzsche an keiner Stelle auch nur andeutet, in welch geringem Mafe 
die von ihm zum Teil recht ironisch geschilderten lutherischen Kirchen 
dem Reformator selber entsprechen, bestarkt einen in der Ueberzeugung, 
da der junge Nietzsche, der im ersten Bonner Semester neben seinen 
philologischen Studien auch theologische Vorlesungen hérte, ja eigent- 
lich “nur in die theologische Fakultat eingeschrieben’”® war, sich kaum 

16 Ebenda, 94-95. 7 Ebenda, 95. 18 Ebenda, 96. 
19 Ebenda, 89: Amerika, die politischen socialen, kirchlich-religiisen Zustinde in den 
Vereinigien Staaten von Nordamerika mit besondrer Riicksicht auf die Deutschen aus eigner 


Anschauung dargestellt von Dr. Philipp Schaff Professor der Theologie zu Mercersburg in 
Pennsylvanien. 20 Briefe, 1, 30S (HKG). 
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mit Luther beschiaftigt haben kann. Was der griechentrunkene Nietz- 
sche einige Jahre spiter so faSte, dass das ‘‘Gefiihl fiir das Hellenische, 
wenn es einmal erwacht ist, sofort aggressiv wird und in einem unaus- 
gesetzten Kampfe gegen die angebliche Cultur der Gegenwart sich 
ausdriicken mu,’ liesse sich auch dahin umschreiben, dass das 
Gefiihl fiir das Luthersche, w e n n es einmal erwacht ist, sofort aggressiv 
wird und in einem unausgesetzten Kampfe gegen die von Nietzsche oben 
geschilderte lutherische Kirche sich ausdriicken mu8. Wenn er auch blof 
einige grundlegende Schriften Luthers gelesen hatte, so hatte er, sei es 
auch nur in ein paar Zeilen, eine Art Lessingscher Ehrenrettung Luthers 
vollziehen und die empérende Identifizierung solcher Kirche mit dem 
Wesen Luthers, wie sie aus seinem Stillschweigen implicite folgt, lei- 
denschaftlich zuriickweisen m itissen. Meines Dafiirhaltens ist dieser 
Vortrag ein weiteres Zeichen, dass der jugendliche Nietzsche Luther 
eben nicht gekannt und gelesen haben kann. Sein Bonner ‘Protestantis- 
mus’ ist hauptsdchlich, wenn nicht gar ganzlich, nur als eine Art ‘“‘Gegen- 
wehr’”™ gegen das ihm grundsitzlich fatale katholische Milieu zu ver- 
stehen, als eine etwas vage Gebirde antikatholischer Stimmung, ohne 
jede Spur irgendeiner Kenntnis, gleichviel welcher Herkunft, geschweige 
denn persénlichen Studiums der Werke des deutschen Reformators. 
Wer mit der Gedankenwelt des jungen Nietzsche leidiich vertraut 
ist, wird sich also des Gefiihls nicht erwehren kénnen, daf dieser Vor- 
trag wenig mehr als eine héfliche Verbeugung vor dem Protestantismus 
ist, die in erster Linie aus Nietzsches Unbehagen dem rheinischen 
Katholizismus gegeniiber herriihrt und die besonders darauf hinzielt, 
den nicht sehr regen Gustav-Adolfsverein zu kraftigerem Widerstande 
anzuspornen. Den Eindruck, da® die Rede eher in die Rubrik der Ten- 
denz-als der Bekenntnisschriften fallt, verstirken einige kurze, mehr 
andeutende also ausfiihrende Notizen iiber die Weltanschauung des 
katholischen Mittelalters, der protestantischen Orthodoxie und der 
Moderne, die zwischen August und Dezember 1865, also in den Ferien 
nach dem Bonner Studienjahr oder spitestens zu Anfang des ersten 
Leipziger Semesters ** entstanden sind. Diese in der historisch-kritischen 
Gesamtausgabe noch nicht vier Seiten einnehmenden ‘Gedanken’ 
gewahren einen tieferen Einblick in seine innere Stellung zur Reforma- 
tion als der Vortrag im Gusta\-Adolfsverein. Das bei weitem Interes- 
santeste an diesen im allgemeinen recht unsystematischen Aufzeich- 
nungen ist die klar ausgesprochene These Nietzsches, dass die protes- 


*1 Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke (Leipzig: A. Kréner, 1910-26), rx, 346. 

2 Briefe, 1, 284 (HKG). 

% Die historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe gibt die Entstehungszeit leider nicht genauer 
an. 
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tantische Orthodoxie in wichtigen religids-weltanschaulichen Fragen 
keineswegs iiber das katholische Mittelalter hinausgekommen sei. Im 
Gegensatz zu der traditionellen Betonung der Unterschiede zwischen 
beiden Konfessionen vertritt Nietzsche hier eine Einstellung, die gerade- 
zu wie eine Vorwegnahme von Grundanschauungen Ernst Troeltschs 
anmutet, der ja bekanntlich den Altprotestantismus dem Katholizismus 
geistig weit naher riickt als gewéhnlich geschieht. Nietzsche behauptet, 
dass in Hinsicht auf die eigentliche Lehre die Reformation “im Wesent- 
lichen mit dem Glauben der alten Kirche vom 4t. bis 6t. Jahrhundert”’ 
“‘ibereinstimmend’™ geblieben sei und dass man “‘trotz Kopernikus .. . 
seinen alten Himmel, seine alte Erde seine alte Hélle’™ beibehalten habe. 
Weit entfernt davon, in der Reformation eine innere Wandlung der 
seelischen Beziehungen zwischen Kreatur und Schépfer zu sehen, ist fiir 
Nietzsche die Reformation “zuniachst nur eine Verinderung in dem 
praktischen Verhaltniss des Menschen zu Gott.’ “Allerdings,”’ fiihrt 
er aus, “wurden einige Stiicke wie Fegefeuer, Messe, die Macht der 
Heiligen fortgeraumt.’** Trotz der konzessiven Partikel ‘allerdings’ 
fasst Nietzsche die in diesem Satze aufgezihlten Verainderungen mehr 
als praktisch-auSerlicher denn als innerlicher Natur auf und meint, dass 
das Entscheidende, ‘‘die Lehre’’*> naimlich, unverandert blieb. Worin 
besteht nun die Weltanschauung des katholischen Mittelalters, zu der 
sich nach Nietzsche auch die protestantische Orthodoxie bekennt? 
Nietzsche beginnt so: “Im Mittelpunkt des Weltalls die Erde, um sie 
sieben Himmel mit Sonne Mond und Planeten. Dann die achte Sphaere 
mit den unkérperlichen Sternen, die neunte der krystallinische Himmel, 
die zehnte das Empyrium.”™ Welche Antwort gibt die moderne Luther- 
forschung auf die Frage nach der Weltauffassung der Reformation? 
Arnold Berger, einer der bedeutendsten Lutherforscher, schreibt hier- 
iiber: ‘Um die Erdkugel dreht sich das Himmelsgewélbe; es besteht aus 
den sieben Planetenhimmeln, dem Sternenhimmel oder Firmament, dem 
krystallinischen Himmel und dem ‘ersten beweglichen,’ wahrend der 
héchste Himmel, das Empyreum oder die lichtdurchflossene Wohnung 
Gottes, unbeweglich ist.’** Wenn Berger ausserdem besonders bemerkt, 
da “‘Luthers Weltbild geozentrisch” war und daf ihm “‘die umwilzende 
Endeckung des Kopernikus... als Narrheit’’® galt, so ist gegen 
Nietzsches Gleichsetzung dieser Seite des Katholizismus und Altprote- 
stantismus kaum etwas einzuwenden wie auch nicht gegen seine weitere 
Behauptung, dass noch in der Reformationszeit ‘“‘die Mythologie des 


™* Werke, m1, 126 (HKG). % Ebenda, 125. 
% Arnold Berger, Martin Luther und die deutsche Kultur (Berlin: E. Hofmann & Co., 
1919), 558. 
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Teufels” ‘‘weit ausgesponnen” und “Luther darin nur ein Kind seiner 
Zeit’’* gewesen sei. Zu beachten ist bei solcher Problemstellung jedoch 
die allerdings bedenkliche Tatsache, dass Nietzsche seine These von der 
essentiellen Identitat beider Konfessionen auf verhiltnismafig auSer- 
liche Merkmale griindet, die die moderne Reformationsforschung als ne- 
bensichlich und zeitbedingt und den Kern der Sache gar nicht beriihrend 
bezeichnet. Wenn man unter dem ‘Glauben’ in erster Linie den Glauben 
an ein bestimmtes Weltbild versteht, so liegt es auf der Hand, da Luther 
auf keinen Fall als ein in dieser Hinsicht moderner Geist angesehen werden 
kann. Nietzsche fa®t aber den Bereich des Glaubens noch weiter und 
schliesst die christlichen Grunddogmen der Erbsiinde und der Erlésung in 
die von der Reformation beibehaltene und nachdriicklich geforderte 
‘Lehze’ ein: “Der Mensch ist bése durch fremde 
Schuld und gerecht durch fremdes Verdienst.’” 
Auch an dieser Feststellung Nietzsches hat die gegenwirtige Luther- 
forschung nichts auszusetzen. Bei Arnold Berger, dem feinsten Luther- 
kenner unter den Germanisten, lesen wir in diesem Zusammenhange: 
“Luther hat zwar das mittelalterliche Transsubstantiationsdogma und 
die rémische Sakramentslehre iiberhaupt zu Fall gebracht, ebenso die 
pipstliche und konziliare Unfehlbarkeit, aber das Gefiige des alten 
Dogmas hat er... nicht angetastet ... Das Was des Glaubens hat 
er nicht verindert, nur was Wie .. .’”® Von dieser Verinderung des 
W ie des Glaubens jedoch, die Berger gerade ‘‘das schlechthin Bezwin- 
gende . . . an seiner ganzen Theologie’””* nennt, redet der junge Nietzsche 
mit keiner Silbe. Den Zauber, den Luthers kéniglicher Weg des Glaubens 
auf keine Geringere als Ricarda Huch* ausiibt, hat Nietzsche einfach 
nicht verspiirt. Was der bekannte schottische Reformationshistoriker 
James MacKinnon Luthers “fiducial faith’® nennt, scheint dem jungen 
Nietzsche fremd geblieben zu sein. Man hat den Eindruck, dass ihm, 
dem das Weltbild des Altprotestantismus begreiflicherweise ungeniefibar 
war, der andere, eigentiimlichere und wertvollere Sinn von ‘Luthers 
Glaube’ als einem fréhlichen, iiberschwenglichen Etwas, dem “hohen 
must” derstanferzeit Verwandten nicht aufgegangen ist. Wenn man natiir- 
lich auch nicht annehmen darf, daf dem Zégling einer erzprotestantischen 
Schule und (allerdings nur einsemestrigen) Studenten der Theologie der 
reformatorische Grundgedanke der Glaubensgerechtigkeit rein fak- 
tisch unbekannt gewesen sein kann, so scheint es doch mit einiger Sicher- 
heit festzustehen, daf er es diesem im Numinoen verankerten Urer- 
7 Werke, mt, 126 (HKG). 8 A. Berger, a.a.0., 291. 29 Ebenda, 695. 
% Ricarda Huch, Luthers Glaube (Leipzig: Insel, 1920), 25. 


31 James Mackinnon, Luther and the Reformation (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1925-30), passim. 
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lebnis Luthers gegeniiber bestenfalls zu einem schwachen Bildungs- 
erlebnis gebracht hat, wenn man iiberhaupt von einem Erlebnis sprechen 
darf. Er mu® iiber jene bloSen Dogmatiker nicht hinausgekommen sein, 
die, wie Rudolf Otto klagt immer und ewig versuchen, Dinge wie die 
Rechtfertigung, die ‘einen unbegrifflichen und gefiihlsmafigen Stempel 
tragen, in begrifflich en Theorien zu entwickeln und zu 
Gegenstanden von Spekulation zu machen, sodaf sie schlieBlich zu dem 
fast mathematischen Kalkul der ‘Imputationslehre’ und ihrer dra- 
stischen Umrechnung des ‘Verdienstes Christi’ auf den ‘Siinder’ werden. 

. ”® Worauf es in der vorliegenden Arbeit ankommt, ist nun nicht 
die Berechtigung von einigen Ausspriichen Nietzsches iiber die prote- 
stantische Orthodoxie in Frage zu stellen, sondern nur seine augenschein- 
liche, stillschweigende Identifizierung Luthers selber mit dem Altpro- 
testantismus geniigend hervorzuheben. Es scheint, daB Nietzsche gleich 
Troeltsch den ungeheuren “Abstand des sogenannten Luthertums von 
der Genialitat eines Luther zu gering veranschlagt und den Reichtum 
ganz andersartiger Entwickelungsméglichkeiten in Luthers Gedankenwelt 
in einer unzulassigen Verkiirzung sieht.’”** Anders ausgedriickt, dem 
Studenten Nietzsche ist meiner Meinung nach das eigentliche Werk 
Luthers eine terra incognita gewesen. 

Wenn wir friiher in dieser Arbeit hatten feststellen kénnen, dass 
Nietzsches erste uns iiberlieferte Beriihrung mit Luther auf den Besuch 
von Lutherstatten (1859-60) hinauslief und daf in den wichtigen reli- 
gidsen Entwicklungsjahren von 1861-65 keine Spur von Lutherschem 
Einfluss zu entdecken war, so miissen wir nunmehr iiber das Bonner 
Studienjahr und die sich daran anschlieSenden Sommerferien,™ in denen 
die zweite schriftlich iiberlieferte Beriihrung mit der Welt Luthers statt- 
fand, Folgendes zusammenfassend sagen. Trotz momentaner Aufwal- 
lung des protestantischen Bluterbes in der katholisch-jesuitischen 
Umwelt, die zu dem Eintritt in den Gustav-Adolfsverein und dem 
Vortrag iiber die deutschamerikanischen Kirchen fiihrt, ist eine unmif- 
verstandliche Ablehnung der lutherischen Orthodoxie vorhanden. In den 
Aufzeichnungen iiber die Weltanschauung der beiden grossen Kon- 
fessionen wird das altprotestantische Weltbild als mit dem frihmittel- 
alterlich-katholischen identisch dargestellt und als unhaltbar abgetan. 
Im Gegensatz dazu ist “die kopernikanische Weltanschauung ... ins 
Blut der Zeit,’’** somit auch in sein eigenes, “‘iibergegangen.’’** Was den 
Reformator selber angeht, so haben wir gesehen, dass Nietzsche von 
Luther fast * gar nicht spricht, wiewohl der Leser den Eindruck gewinnt, 

* Rudolf Otto, Das Heilige, 12. Auflage (Gotha/Stuttgart: F. A. Perthes A. G., 1924), 69- 

% Arnold Berger, a.a.0., 232. * Vergleiche Funote 23 dieser Arbeit. 

* Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, m1, 128. % Ebenda, 126. 
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da Nietzsche kaum zwischen Luther und der protestantischen Ortho- 
doxie unterscheidet. Nichts in dem uns heute zuginglichen Schrifttum 
des Studenten Nietzsche deutet darauf hin, daf} er sich damals selb- 
standig mit Luther beschaftigt oder auch nur ein gutes Buch iiber Luther 
mit Anteilnahme gelesen hat. 

Wie auf das Jahr 1859-60, innerhalb dessen wir die ersten Bezugnahmen 
auf Luther fanden, eine fast fiinfjihrige Periode des Stillschweigens bis 
zu dem eben behandelten Jahre 1865 folgte, so schlieBt sich diesem 
letzteren Datum ein weiterer Zeitraum von iiber fiinf Jahren des vdl- 
ligen Fehlens von Auferungen iiber Luther an. Erst 1871 begegnen 
wieder Ausspriiche tiber Luther und die Reformation. Diese Ausspriiche 
von 1871 bis 1876, also bis in die ersten Anfange von Menschliches All- 
zumenschliches I, sind es nun, deren lutherfreundliche wenn nicht gar 
lutherbegeisterte Grundnote der oben schon angefiihrte Theologe Hirsch 
in seinem feinen Aufsatz festgestellt hat.*” 

Ehe wir auf die Ursachen fiir diesen anscheinend unvermittelten Um- 
schwung in des jungen Nietzsche Lutherauffassung eingehen, sind zu- 
nachst die wichtigsten Stellen, in denen die neue Wertung sich zeigt, in 
ihrem Zusammenhange anzufiihren. Gleich in dem ersten Werke, mit 
dem Nietzsche vor die Offentlichkeit getreten ist, findet sich der frii- 
heste Niederschlag der verinderten Einstellung. Behailt man im Auge, 
dass Hirsch seine Arbeit iiber Luther und Nietzsche mehr als ein Jahr- 
zehnt vor der Veréffentlichung der historisch-kritischen Gesamtausgabe 
verfasste, muss man ihm villig recht geben, wenn er damals schrieb: 
“Nietzsche hat begonnen mit einer fast schwirmerischen Verehrung der 
deutschen Reformation ... und der Person Luthers ... .”*? Um die 
Art dieser “fast schwarmerischen Verehrung ... Luthers’’ méglichst 
klar zu verstehen, ist es notwendig, sich das allgemeine Ethos der Schrif- 
ten, in denen die Lutherstellen vorkommen, kurz zu vergegenwirtigen. 
Die Geburt der Tragédie, jenes sich der blofen ratio niemals véllig 
erschlieBende, mit Blut geschriebene Glaubensbekenntnis des Grie- 
chenjiingers und Wagnerverehrers, ** ist unter anderm auch ein michtiger 
Protest gegen eine seichte, wesentlich undeutsche Gegenwart, der gegen- 
iiber der junge idealistische Nietzsche das echte, tiefe Deutschtum 
heraufbeschwért, welches aus den Sklavenbanden der Verflachung der 
Griinderjahre befreien soll. Die einem Nietzsche so fragwiirdige ‘Jetzt- 
zeit’ ist nur darum ertriglich, weill sie ihn eine zeitweilige Verirrung vom 
wahren deutschen Wesen diinkt und “‘mit dem edeln Kerne unseres 


37 Emanuel Hirsch, a.a.0., 63 (Vergleiche FuGnote 4 dieser Arbeit). 

38 Fine neue detaillierte Untersuchung T. Moody Campbells tiber “Nietzsche-Wagner, 
to January, 1872,’’ PMLA, tv1, no. 2 (1941), 544-577, erkennt schon in der Endfassung 
der Geburt der Tragédie eine tiefgehende innere Abwendung von Wagner. 
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Volkscharakters nichts gemein hat.’*® Sein Trost in dder Zeit ist, dass 
unter dem innerlich leeren Sokratismus seiner Zeit ‘‘eine herrliche, inner- 
lich gesunde, uralte Kraft verborgen liegt, die freilich nur in ungeheuren 
Momenten sich gewaltig einmal bewegt und dann wieder einem zu- 
kiinftigen Erwachen entgegentraumt.’’*° Zu diesen ‘“‘ungeheuren Momen- 
ten” nun, in denen das echte deutsche Wesen mit Glanz hervorgebrochen 
ist, zu diesen héchsten Augenblicken der Offenbarung lauteren deutschen 
Geistes gehért fiir den Nietzsche der friithen siebziger Jahre die Epoche 
Martin Luthers: “Aus diesem Abgrunde ist die deutsche Reformation 
hervorgewachsen.’' Mit diesen schwerwiegenden Worten ordnet der 
um echte Kultur unendlich besorgte Nietzsche Luther und die Refor- 
mation in die wenigen ganz grofen Epochen deutschen Geisteslebens ein. 
In der Geburt der Tragédie, die ein tiefernster Mahnruf an sein altge- 
wordenes Sikulum ist, fordert er die zeitgenéssischen Deutschen zur 
Selbstbesinnung auf und driickt die grofie Hoffnung aus, daf sie “‘die 
innerliche Néthigung,”” zu dem “‘reinen und kraftigen Kerne des deut- 
schen Wesens’” zuriickzukehren, “‘in dem Wetteifer’’ finden mégen, 
“der erhabensten Vorkimpfer auf dieser Bahn, Luther’s ebensowohl als 
unserer grofen Kiinstler und Dichter, stets werth zu sein.’ Die in 
denselben Monaten entstandenen Bildungsanstaltenvortrige, in denen 
die namliche tiefe Sorge um deutschen Geist und deutsche Bildung 
michtig erklingt, halten gleichfalls Ausschau “‘nach dem hohen Wolken- 
gange’™ ebendieses Geistes und weisen hin auf ‘‘jenen aus der Reforma- 
tion her gesund bewahrten Geist des Bergmannssohnes Luther” als auf 
ein erhabenes Beispiel des héchsten Fluges des “‘mannlich ernsten, 
schwergemuthen, harten und kiihnen deutschen’“® Geistes. Wahrend 
die stark wirtschaftlich-utilitaristisch orientierte Zeit Nietzsches in ihrem 
Erziehungswesen es seiner Meinung nach nur bis zu Anstalten zur Be- 
friedigung der Lebensnot, nicht aber der Bildungsnot bringt, behauptet 
er, dafi das Gymnasium als Stitte echter Bildung ‘‘in den wunderbaren, 
tiefsinnig erregten Zeiten der Reformation’ in erster herrlicher Bliite 
gestanden habe. Die Wicdergeburt wahrer Bildung muf kommen aus 
dem “echten deutschen Geiste ..., der aus dem innersten Kerne der 
deutschen Reformation, der deutschen Musik, der deutschen Philosophie 
so wunderbar zu uns redet, und der, wie ein edler Verbannter,’’*’ von der 
niichtern-praktischen Gegenwart “‘so gleichgiiltig, so schnéde angesehn 
wird.’“8 Im Gegensatz zu dem auf schnellen und lauten Erfolg ausge- 
henden ‘Geist’ des damaligen Deutschland tritt Nietzsche fiir das Fest- 

* Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, 1, 161 (Kréner). «© Ebenda, 161-162. 

| Ebenda, 162. ® Ebenda, 165. ® Ebenda, 164. 

“ Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, rx, 414 (Kroner).  Ebenda, 416. 

“ Ebenda, 394. 47 Ebenda, 370. 48 Ebenda, 370-371. 
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halten ‘‘an dem deutschen Geiste’’ ein, “der sich in der deutschen Re- 
formation und in der deutschen Musik offenbart hat und der in der unge- 
heuren Tapferkeit und Strenge der deutschen Philosophie... jene 
nachhaltige, allem Scheine abgeneigte Kraft bewiesen hat, von der wir 
auch einen Sieg iiber jene modische Pseudocultur der ‘Jetztzeit’ erwarten 
diirfen.’”** 

Bemerkenswert ist die an Stellen wie der eben zitierten zum Ausdruck 
kommende geistesgeschichtliche Reihe, in der die deutsche Reformation 
von Nietzsche erblickt wird. Mit einem Griff stellt er ein seelisches Band 
her zwischen der deutschen Reformation, der deutschen Musik und der 
deutschen Dichtung und Philosophie. In Sonderheit ist es die geistige 
Verbindung der Reformation und der grofen deutschen Musik, iiber die 
der junge hochmusikalische Nietzsche mehr als nur Allgemein-An- 
deutendes zu sagen hat. In kiihner ideengeschichtlicher Sicht stellt er die 
immerhin frappierende Behauptung auf, daf in dem ‘“‘Chorai” der deut- 
schen Reformation ‘‘die Zukunftsweise der deutschen Musik zuerst 
erklang. So tief, muthig und seelenvoll, so iiberschwanglich gut und zart 
ténte dieser Choral Luther’s, als der erste dionysische Lockruf, der aus 
dichtverwachsenem Gebiisch, im Nahen des Friihlings, hervordringt. 
Ihm antwortete in wetteiferndem Wiederhall jener weihevoll iber- 
miithige Festzug dionysischer Schwarmer, denen wir die deutsche Musik 
danken—.’’®° Der Musiker Luther ist hier zum ersten deutschen Vertreter 
dionysischer Kunst verklért und damit zum Urahnen des dionysischen 
Meisters in Nietzsches eigener Zeit, den der begeisterte Jiinger als 
Endglied der imponierenden Reihe der groBen deutschen dionysischen 
Kistler erblicken lehrt: “Und wenn der Deutsche zagend sich nach 
einem Fiihrer umblicken sollte, der ihn wieder in die lingst verlorne 
Heimath zuriickbringe, deren Wege und Stege er kaum mehr kennt—so 
mag er nur dem wonnig lockenden Rufe des dionysischen Vogels lauschen, 
der iiber ihm sich wiegt und ihm den Weg dahin deuten will.’”™ 

Nachdem wir Nietzsches Lutherbild aus der Zeit der Geburt der Tragé- 
die und der Bildungsanstaltenvortrige mit einiger Ausfiihrlichkeit 
dargestellt haben, kénnen wir endlich die sicher lingst auf den Lippen 
liegende Frage nach dem Ursprung solcher auf ihre Weise durchaus 
positiven Einstellung zu Luther beriihren. Wie ist es gkommen, daf der 
die Reformation 1865 so bestimmt ablehnende Nietzsche einige Jahre 
spiter dieselbe Bewegung freudig begriiSt? Emanuel Hirsch hat diese 
Frage in ihren Grundziigen richtig beantwortet, wenn er bemerkt, dai 
“Nietzsches Frihurteil tiber Luther wie alle seine Friihurteile im Zeichen 


* Ebenda, 350. Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, 1, 162 (Kréner). 
51 Ebenda, 165. 
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der Wagnerfreundschaft” stehe. “Richard Wagners ‘Beethoven’ von 
1870, auf den die Geburt der Tragédie ausdriicklich Bezug nimmt, 
ist wohl der unmittelbarste AnlaS zu dem . . . Hymnus Nietzsches auf 
den lutherischen Choral. Auch in der Verkniipfung Luthers mit dem 
deutschen Geiste treffen sich die beiden Freunde.” 

Zum vollen Verstandnis der Entstehung von Nietzsches Lutherbild in 
dieser ersten grofen Schaffensperiode ist es unerliSlich, Wagners Stellung 
nicht nur zu Luther und der Reformation sondern auch zum Gesamt- 
christentum knapp zu umreifien. Nachdem Wagner anfanglich “unter 
dem Ejnflusse Feuerbachs und Ruges’’ eine ‘‘ablehnende Haltung.. . 
dem Christentum gegeniiber’® eingenommen, dann aber “unter 
Schopenhauers Einflu8 das Christentum mit anderen Augen anzusehen 
gelernt’’® hatte, hatte er “einer gewissen katholischen Grundstimmung, 
wie sie seiner neuen bayrischen Heimat entsprach, das Wort geredet.’™ 
Neben Schopenhauers mehr ‘‘quietistischer Weltauffassung,”’ die ‘““dem 
Geiste des Katholizismus . . . naher liegt als demjenigen des Protestantis- 
mus,” hatte auch die ‘‘Freundschaft mit dem frommen Katholiken 
Liszt’”™ die katholisierenden Neigungen Wagners verstirkt. Arthur 
Drews, dessen schénem Buch Der Ideengehalt von Richard Wagners 
dramatischen Dichtungen im Zusammenhange mit seinem Leben und seiner 
Weltanschauung diese kurze Zusammenfassung von Wagners religidser 
Entwicklung entnommen ist, fahrt mit Bezug auf den spiteren Wagner 
fort: 


Die Arbeit an den “Meistersingern” hatte alsdann ein Verblassen der katholischen 
Denkweise und eine entschiedene Hinwendung zum Protestantismus bei ihm 
gezeitigt. Sie hatte ihm die Reformation, den Lutherfreund Hans Sachs mit 
seinem Liede auf die “Wittenbergische Nachtigall,” den Protestanten Albrecht 
Diirer naher gebracht . . . Bachs protestantische Kirchenmusik war ihm immer 
mehr ans Herz gewachsen. Er hatte auch bei dem katholisch getauften und 
erzogenen Beethoven das Deutsch-Protestantische hervorgebhoben und ihn mit 
Luther verglichen und in seinem “‘Kaisermarsche”’ hatte er den Choral “Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott!’’ wie einen Hymnus auf die Reformation erklingen lassen, 
ein Beweis dafiir, wie eng sich ihm die Idee des “deutschen Geistes,”’ dem er mit 
jenem Marsche zu huldigen beabsichtigte, mit derjenigen des Protestantismus 
verkniipfte. 


Ausserdem hatte er Cosima veranlaft, zum lutherischen Glauben iiber- 
zutreten, ...” und pflegte auch sonst “seinen protestantischen Stand- 


52 Emanuel Hirsch, a.a.0., 64. 

58 Arthur Drews, Der Ideengehali von Richard Wagners dramatischen Dichtungen im Zu- 
sammenhange mit seinem Leben und seiner Weltanschauung (Leipzig: E. Pfeiffer, 1931), 337. 

4 Ebenda, 338. 
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punkt bei jeder Gelegenheit mit Stolz und Entschiedenheit hervorzuhe- 
ben.’””55 

Was nun Einfliisse bestimmter Art angeht, die Wagners Lutherauffas- 
sung nachweisbar auf Nietzsche ausgeiibt hat, so finden sich die fiir 
uns in Frage kommenden besonderen Stellen in Wagners bedeutender 
Beethoven-Abhandlung vom Jahre 1870. Hirsch macht auf zwei auf- 
merksam, an deren erster jedenfalls Wagner iiber Luther auf eine Weise 
redet, die sofort an Nietzsches bereits zitierte Worte gemahnt. Wagner, 
der sich von den blo® theologischen Streitigkeiten der Reformationszeit 
abgestoBen fiihlt, schreibt Luthers ausgesprochener Musikalitat eine 
wohltuend-rettende Rolle zu: 


Man muB die religiésen Sekten der Reformationszeit, ihre Disputate und Trak- 
tatlein sich zuriickrufen, um einen Einblick in das Wiiten des Wahnsinns zu 
gewinnen, welcher sich der vom Buchstaben besessenen Menschenképfe bemach- 
tigt hatte. Man kann annehmen, dass nur Luthers herrlicher Choral den gesunden 
Geist der Reformation rettete, weil er das Gemiit bestimmte und die Buch- 
stabenkrankheit der Gehirne damit heilte.* 


Bezeichnend fiir Wagners Stellung zu Luther ist diese positive Interpre- 
tation von der Musik her, die der junge Nietzsche nicht nur iibernahm 
sondern schépferisch dahin weiterbildete, daf er aus Luthers Choral das 
dionysische Anfangsglied der groSen deuischen Musik machte und ihn 
so in den Bannkreis Wagners selber zog. Die zweite Stelle, an der Wagner 
Luther sogar mit Namen nennt, ist eine Verherrlichung des unabhingig- 
richterlichen Geistes Beethovens, dem im Schlufsatz der neunten Sym- 
phonie Schillers Worte ‘‘Was die Mode streng geteilt”’ nicht ausgereicht 
hatten, um seinen Grimm auf die ‘Mode’ als geistiges Symbol aus- 
zudriicken. Wagners Meinung nach war einem Beethoven “‘das Wort 
‘streng’ fiir seinen ziirnenden Ausdruck nicht geniigend . . . So setzte er 
(Beethoven) denn aus eigener Machtvollkommenheit ‘frech’ hin, 
und nun singen wir: ‘Was die Mode frech geteilt’!’’*’ Erregt bemerkt 
Wagner: “Wir glauben Luther in seinem Zorne gegen den Papst 
vor uns zu sehen!’’s§ 

Wichtiger als die zweite der beiden von Hirsch angefiihrten Stellen, der 
ausser dem Vorkommen der Worte “‘freche Mode’’®* bei Nietzsche nichts 
entspricht, scheint mir nun eine dritte Stelle zu sein, an der Wagner das 
wesentlich Protestantische an dem doch katholischen Beethoven noch 
klarer hervorhebt und es geradezu mit dem deutschen Geiste gleichsetzt. 


5% Ebenda, 338-339. 

% Richard Wagner, Gesammelle Schriften und Dichtungen (Berlin: Bong, 0.J.), rx, 116. 
57 Ebenda, 122. 58 Ebenda, 123. 

® Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, 1, 24 (Kroner). 
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Beethovens kriftige “Abwehr einer frivolen Lebens- und Geistes- 
tendenz’”®* deutet Wagner auf folgende Weise: 

Katholisch getauft und erzogen, lebte durch solche Gesinnung der ganze Geist 
des deutschen Protestantismus in ihm. Und dieser leitete ihn auch als Kiinstler 
weiderum auf dem Wege, auf welchem er auf den einzigen Genossen seiner Kunst 
treffen sollte, dem er ehrfurchtsvoll sich neigen, den er als Offenbarung des tief- 
sten Geheimnisses seiner eigenen Natur in sich aufnehmen konnte. . . . so ward 
der grosse Sebastian Bach...sein Fihrer. Bachs Wunderwerk ward 
ihm zur Bibel seines Glaubens; . .. Das waren dieselben ritselhaft verschlun- 
genen Linien und wunderbar krausen Zeichen, in welchen dem grossen 
Albrecht Diirer das Geheimnis der... Welt und ihrer Gestalten aufge- 
gangen war... . Was nur das Auge des deutschen Geistes erschauen, nur sein 
Ohr vernehmen konnte, was ihn aus innerstem Gewahrwerden zu der unwider- 
stehlichen Protestation gegen alles ihm auferlegte auSere Wesen trieb, das las 
nun Beethoven klar und deutlich in seinem allerheiligsten Buche und—ward 
selbst ein Heiliger.” 


Dieser in seiner Art gewaltige Passus, demzufolge man in Wagner wirklich 
einen der Vater neuerer gewagtester geistesgeschichtlicher Konstruktio- 
nen erblicken darf, nennt deutschen Geist und Geist des deutschen Pro- 
testantismus, d. h. doch gewif Luther, in einem Atemzuge und sieht das 
Eigenste beider in dem scharfen Gegensatz zu aller “‘frivolen Lebens- 
und Geistestendenz’”®* und in dem michtigen Proteste “gegen alles... 
diuBere Wesen.”® Deutscher protestantischer Geist ist also identisch mit 
dem deutschen Geist schlechthin. Beide sind tief und innerlich und 
stehen in wesensnotwendigem Widerspruch zu dem fremden katholischen 
Geiste, der auf “wirkliche Frivolitat’’® eingestellt sei und im Aufer- 
lichen aufgehe. Ohne die Berechtigung solcher Stellungnahme hier weiter 
zu untersuchen, begniigen wir uns mit der wichtigen Feststellung, daB 
in Wagners Beethoven-Essay vom Jahre 1870 die beiden Hauptelemente 
des Nietzscheschen Lutherbildes von 1871-1872 enthalten sind: die 
*‘Verkniipfung Luthers mit dem deutschen Geiste” und der ““Hymnus 
... auf den lutherischen Choral,’ Dinge, die vor der Beriihrung mit 
Wagner Nietzsches Denken fernlagen und die, soweit sich aus den 
Quellen ermitteln la8t, erst durch diese Beriihrung in Nietzsches Ge- 
sichtskreis traten. 

Ehe wir uns der Eigenart solchen Lutherbildes naher zuwenden, ist 
noch auf einen erst Ende 1938 veréffentlichten Brief Cosima Wagners 
hinzuweisen, den diese am 15. Mai 1870, also nur wenige Monate vor 
Wagners Beethoven-Abhandlung® an Nietzsche schrieb. Cosima ant- 

6° Richard Wagner, a.a.0., 95. “1 Ebenda, 94. ® Emanuel Hirsch, a.a.0., 64. 


83 “Die Beethovenschrift ist im August und September 1870 verfaSt und erschien Ende 
November bei Fritzsch in Leipzig.’’ Richard Wagner, a.a.O., x, 135 (Anmerkungen). 
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wortet darin auf einen leider verlorengegangenen Brief Nietzsches, dessen 
fiir unsere Zwecke wichtige Stelle wir jedoch aus einem gleichzeitigen 
Briefe Nietzsches an Erwin Rohde rekonstruieren kénnen. In diesem 
Briefe Nietzsches an Rohde vom 30. April 1870 stehen die beriihmt ge- 
wordenen Worte: “In dieser Woche habe ich dreimal die Mat- 
thiuspassion des géttlichen Bach gehért, jedesmal mit dem Gefiihl der 
unermeBlichen Verwunderung. Wer das Christenthum vdllig verlernt 
hat, der hért es hier wirklich wie ein Evangelium; es ist die Musik der 
Verneinung des Willens, ohne die Erinnerung an die Askesis.’* Diese 
Zeilen oder solche ganz aihnlicher Art® mu Cosima im Sinn haben, wenn 
sie sich wie folgt dazu diuBert: “Wie gern hatte ich die Passionsmusik 
gehért; sie ist fiir mich die héchste Bliithe des innig tiefen Gefiihles 
welches LUTHER beseelt hat. In ihr finde ich die erhaben ernste Gottes- 
fiirchtigkeit welche dem Protestantismus seine Helden und Martyrer 
gegeben hat, und sich sehr—wie Sie richtig bemerken—von der katho- 
lischen Ascese unterscheidet.” Das fiir die vorliegende Arbeit aufer- 
ordentlich AufschluGreiche dieser beiden Briefe®’ besteht meiner Ansicht 
nach darin, da& der junge Nietzsche sein grofartig geschildertes Bacher- 
lebnis in keinerlei Verbindung mit Luther bringt, wahrend Cosima, die 
im Unterschied zu Nietzsche Luther wirklich kennt,®* sofort die Ideen- 
parallele Bach—Luther zieht. Wie andere von Luther Ergriffene, die der 
Musik nicht ganz fremd gegeniiberstehen, sieht sie in Bach den grofen 
Kiinstler, der Luthers Seele in seiner Musik zum vollen Erklingen ge- 
bracht hat. Es sieht nun so aus, als ob der junge Nietzsche, der Luther in 
dem Jahrfiinft des totalen Schweigens iiber protestantische Dinge gewif 
innerlich nicht niahergekommen war, bei seinem zweifellos tiefgehenden 
Bacherlebnis von sich aus gar nicht an Luther gedacht hat. Er ist er- 
staunt, ja erschiittert von der Herrlichkeit Bachs, und der Gedanke 


“ Friedrich Nietssches Briefwechsel mit Erwin Rohde, 3. Auflage (Leipzig: Insel, 1923), 
146. 

In Nietzsches Briefen an verschiedene Personen finden sich manchmal dieselben 
Stellen.—Der nach der Fertigstellung meiner Arbeit die Yale Bibliothek erreichende 3. 
Briefband der HKG (1940) unterstiitzt meine Annahme der Identitait der Bachstelle in 
den Briefen an Rohde und Cos. Wagner. Im Nachbericht bemerkt der Herausgeber W. 
Hoppe iiber den Bachpassus in dem Brief an Rohde: “aus einem Antwortbrief Cosima 
Wagners geht hervor, daZ Nan sie in gleicher Weise iiber diese Komposition geschrieben 
hat (Cosima Wagner an Nietzsche 1, 47).” Briefe, m1, 415 (HKG). 

% Die Briefe Cosima Wagw-ys an Friedrich Nietzsche (Altenburg: S. Geibel & Co., 1938), 
1. Teil (1869-71), 47. 

87 Meine Theorie fallt selbstverstindlich, wenn Nietzsches Brief an Cosima anders war 
als der an Erwin Rohde.—Vergleiche jetzt aber den zweiten Teil von Fufnote 65. 

% Cosima Wagner ist eine begeisterte Lutherverehrerin geblieben. In ihrem Briefwechsel 
mit H. S. Chamberlain finden sich viele Lutherstellen, die auf immer wachsendes Interesse 
an Luther hindeuten. 
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kommt ihm, daf ein dem Christentum ginzlich Entfremdeter (wie zum 
Beispiel der junge Nietzsche) es hier neu lernen kénne. Das Wichtige 
dabei ist, da& ihm bei diesem prignanten Gedankengange Luther als 
Bach zutiefst verwandte Gestalt iiberhaupt nicht in den Sinn kommt. 
Die Verbindung von Bach zu Luther stellt erst Cosima Wagner her; 
Nietzsche selber ist so lutherfremd, da andere, in diesem Falle Cosima 
und bald darauf Richard Wagner in der Beethovenschrift, ihn auf diese 
inneren Beziehungen erst aufmerksam machen miissen. 

Was nun endlich die oben gestellte Frage nach dem eigentiimlichen 
Wesen des jungnietzscheschen Lutherbildes betrifft, so mu die Antwort 
einfach lauten, daf es iiber allgemeinste, willkiirlich geistesgeschichtliche 
Ziige nicht hinausgeht. Ohne sich in Luther irgendwie vertieft zu haben, 
lat er sich durch die gewiS blendenden ideengeschichtlichen Ausblicke 
Richard Wagners bestricken und baut sie im Sinne seiner eigenen faszi- 
nierenden Theorie des Dionysischen zum Teil noch weiter aus. Von 
eigenem Studium Luthers verraten sie nicht das Geringste, wenn sie auch 
seine und Wagners geistesgeschichtliche Neigungen hell und greli be- 
leuchten. Auf die kiirzeste Formel gebracht: Nietzsches Lutherbild in der 
Geburt der Tragédie und den Bildungsanstaltenvortrigen ist nicht nur 
durchaus unselbstandig, angelesen gewissermassen, sondern auch recht 
vage, welche letztere Kritik iibrigens auch fiir das Wagnersche Luther- 
bild dieser Jahre gilt. SchlieBlich wire noch zu bemerken, daf Nietzsches 
‘positives’ Lutherbild der ersten siebziger Jahre das negative von 1865 
auf keinen Fall aufhebt, da das spitere rein asthetisch-ideengeschicht- 
liche mit dem friiheren ausgesprochen religiés-theologischen absolut keine 
Beriihrungspunkte hat. 

Zur Vervollstandigung der Lutherauffassung des jungen Nietzsche sind 
nun noch die weiteren Schriften bis zum ersten Teil von Menschliches 
Allzumenschliches kurz heranzuziehen. In Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil der 
Historie fiir das Leben, der zweiten Unzeitgemaifen aus dem folgenden 
Jahre, 1873, kommen nur zwei Lutherstellen vor, deren erste Emanuel 
Hirsch geradezu als schlagenden Beweis fiir Nietzsches Mangel an irgend- 
welchen positiven Lutherkenntnissen ansieht. Nietzsche redet von der 
Notwendigkeit, daf der Mensch die Vergangenheit kritisch betrachten 
miisse, d. h. da er “eine Vergangenheit . . . vor Gericht zieht, peinlich 
inquirirt und endlich verurtheilt.”** Nachdem Nietzsche Goethe dahin 
zitiert hat, da® alles, was entsteht, wert sei, da es zu Grunde geht, 
fihrt er so fort: “Luther selbst hat einmal gemeint, dafi die Welt nur 
durch eine VergeBlichkeit Gottes entstanden sei; wenn namlich 
Gott an das ‘schwere Geschiitz’ gedacht hitte, er wiirde die Welt nicht 


® Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, 1, 307 (Kroner). 
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geschaffen haben.”’”® Hirsch, der schon am Ejingang seines Aufsatzes 
behauptet hatte, da& “irgendwelche Spuren einer persénlichen Beriihrung 
mit Luthers Schrifttum’’ nicht nachzuweisen seien, bemerkt zu der 
eben zitierten Stelle: “Ein einziges Mal wird, arg entstellt und rein als 
rednerischer Schmuck, ein Lutherwort aus den Tischreden erwaihnt.’’™ 
Die von Hirsch angegebene Quelle” dieses ‘Zitats’ scheint jedoch 
reichlich weit hergeholt, sodaf ich selber mich des Urteils hier 
vorliufig enthalten méchte, obwohl ich trotz eigenen Nachsuchens und 
Nachfragens keine andere in Frage kommende Stelle habe auffinden 
kénnen und die von Hirsch angefiihrte wohl nicht véllig von der Hand zu 
weisen sein diirfte. Welches aber auch der Ursprung dieser Luther- 
reminiszenz sei und auf welche fragwiirdige Weise Nietzsche auch seine 
Quelle behandelt haben mag,—welcher letztere Umstand allerdings 
Hirschs These von Nietzsches wesentlicher Lutherunkenntnis bestatigen 
wiirde—, eins steht fest: Luther wird auch in diesem Zusammenhang 
positiv gewiirdigt, insofern er in Verbindung mit Goethe als Autoritat 
gebraucht wird, die Richtigkeit von Nietzsches eigenen Anschauungen 
in der zweiten Unzeitgemaéfen zu unterstreichen. Diese allgemeine 
Hochschatzung Luthers seitens des jungen Nietzsche kommt ferner zum 
Ausdruck in dem scharfen Angriff auf die ‘“vollkommen historische . . . 
Behandlung’ grofer geistiger Bewegungen, durch welches “reine Wis- 
sen” man die groBe Bewegung “auflést und . . . vernichtet.’’* Derglei- 
chen “‘historische Seciriibungen,” durch die das “‘Lebendigste” “mit dem 
ganzen gelehrten Wust des Biographischen iiberschiittet”’ wiirde, lihmen 
“zur Unzeit” die “lebendigen Wirkungen’’® von noch gar nicht erschépf- 
ten Geistesepochen. Zu solchen Bewegungen, die noch Leben haben, 
denen sozusagen noch “eine umwilzende und reformirende Heilkraft’’™* 
innewohnt, rechnet der junge Nietzsche auch die Anfainge “der luthe- 
rischen Reformation,” von der sich “die Neubegierde auf zahllose Mikro- 
logien des Lebens und der Werke’’™ fernhalten solle. Fiir die lutherische 
Reformation als noch lebendige Kraft gelte diese Einsicht: “Alles Leben- 
dige braucht um sich eine Atmosphire, einen geheimnisvollen Dunst- 
kreis.’’?> Wie sehr Nietzsche zu dieser Zeit noch im Banne seines Wagner- 

% Ebenda, 308. 7 Emanuel Hirsch, a.a.0., 63. 

7 “Buchsen und das Geschiitz ist ein grausam, schadlich Instrument, zusprengt Mauren 
und Felse, und fiihrt die Leute in die Luft. Ich glaube, da& des Teufels in der Hille eigen 
Werk sei, der es erfunden hat, als der nicht streiten kann sonst mit leiblichen Waffen und 
Fausten. Gegen Biichsen hilft keine Starke noch Mannheit, er ist todt, ehe man ihn siehet. 
Wenn Adam das Instrument gesehen hitte, das seine Kinder hitten gemacht, er wire fur 
Leide gestorben.”” Erlanger Ausgabe, txi1, 171 (Tischrede Nr. 2712). 

% Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, 1, 341 (Kréner). 

™ Diese Worte sind eigentlich auf die deutsche Musik angewandt, dem Sinne und Zusam- 
menhang nach passen sie jedoch auch fiir die Reformation. % Ebenda, 342. 
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erlebnisses steht, zeigt die weitere Ausfiihrung dieses Gedankens: “‘So 
ist es nun einmal bei allen groSen Dingen, ‘die nie ohn’ ein’gen Wahn 
gelingen,’ wie Hans Sachs in den Meistersingern sagt.’’”® 

Unter den in die Nachgelassenen Werke aufgenommenen Vorarbeiten 
zu der zweiten unzeitgemidssen Betrachtung gibt es noch zwei kurze 
Lutherstellen, die die eingeschlagene Linie einhalten. Luther wird auch 
hier zu den gréssten Deutschen gezahit: “Wenn wirvom deutschen 
Geiste reden, so meinen wir Luther, Goethe, Schiller und einige 
andere. Besser ware es schon, von lutherartigen Menschen u. s. w. zu 
reden.””® Wenn hier dem von Nietzsche verachteten Durchschnitts- 
deutschen der grosse luther- und goetheartige Mensch als Idealdeutscher 
entgegengesetzt wird, so bezeichnet Nietzsche in der zweiten auf Luther 
beziiglichen Stelle die “Lieder des letzten deutschen Kriegs’’ und die 
““Marsche der vorangehenden preussischen Kriege’”’”’ als “‘plumpe, mit- 
unter sogar siisslich-widrige Gemeinheit, die Hefe jener ‘Bildung,’ die 
jetzt so geriihmt wird.’’’* Als ob er einen letzten Trumpf ausspielte, 
bricht er dann in die zornig-verachtlichen Worte aus: “ ‘Pfui dich mal an, 
Jungfer Bildung!’ wiirde Luther sagen.’’’® Ganz ahniich appelliert an 
Luther als eine Art héchsten Richters der schlimmen ‘Jetztzeit’ eine 
Stelle in den gleichzeitigen Gedanken zu der Betrachtung: Die Philosophie 
in BedringniG : Die sogenannten “gelehrten und gebildeten Stande,”’ die 
sich gegen die Not der “‘niedern ungelehrten Menschen”’® verschliefen, 
werden mit Luthers Mai gemefen und von Luther her ermahnt: “Wenn 
jetzt ein Luther entstiinde, so wiirde er gegen die ekelhafte Gesinnung 
der besitzenden Classen sich erheben, gegen ihre Dummheit und Ge- 
dankenlosigkeit, ...’’*° Der junge Nietzsche erblickt in Luther also 
einen idealistischen Bundesgenossen in seinem eigenen Kampfe gegen 
den Materialismus seiner Zeit und vergleicht ihn implicite mit dem 
damals noch hochverehrten Schopenhauer, von dem er gleicherweise 
riihmend feststellt, da er “die Verweltlichung” “zertriimmert.’’* 
Durchaus als Lob Luthers ist es denn auch gemeint, wenn er schreibt: 
“Schopenhauer ist einfach und ehrlich: er sucht keine Phrasen und 
Feigenblatter, . . . Er ist grob wie Luther.” 

In unserer chronologisch vorgehenden Darstellung der Bezugnahmen 
auf Luther kommen wir jetzt zu einem recht interessanten Punkte. 
Man wird sich an Hirschs von uns geteilte Ueberzeugung erinnern, dass 
die Anfainge von Nietzsches Lutherverehrung mit dem Namen Wagner 
auf das engste verkniipft sind. Wenn Hirsch jedoch ebenfalls behauptet, 


% Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, x, 278 (Kroner). ™ Ebenda, 281. 
78 Ebenda, 281-282. 7 Ebenda, 282. 80 Fbenda, 290. 81 Ebenda, 302. 
82 Ebenda, 301. 
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dass Nietzsches “‘Friihurteile iiber Luther und die Reformation mit der 
Wagnerfreundschaft zusammen vergangen”’® seien, so fiihrt eine sorg- 
faltige Untersuchung der Quellen zu einem nicht ganz so einfachen 
Ergebnis. Das als Gedanken tiber Richard Wagner aus dem Januar 1874 im 
zweiten Nachlafbande herausgegebene Material legt vielmehr den 
Schluss nahe, daf} namlich der junge Nietzsche den Bayreuther Meister 
friiher als Luther aufgegeben hat. Unter den schweren Bedenken, die er 
Wagner gegeniiber hier zum ersten, wohl nur fiir sich selber™ bestimmten 
Ausdruck bringt, finden sich diese drei Stellen. Erstens, “man mu 
nicht unbillig sein und nicht von einem Kiinstler die Reinheit und 
Uneigenniitzigkeit verlangen, wie sie ein Luther u. s. w. besitzt. Doch 
leuchtet aus Bach und Beethoven” (d. h. also doch Kiinstlern) “eine 
reinere Natur’’® (als aus Wagner). Zweitens, ““Wagner ist fiir einen 
Deutschen zu unbescheiden; man denke an Luther, . . . .’’** Und drittens, 
“eine besondre Form des Ehrgeizes Wagner’s war es, sich mit den Gréfen 
der Vergangenheit in Verhaltni® zu setzen: mit Schiller-Goethe, Bee- 
thoven, Luther, der griechischen Tragédie, Shakespeare, Bismarck.’’*’ 
Wie ein allererstes Aufleuchten der in wenigen Jahren kommenden Ableh- 
nung Luthers und der Reformation will es scheinen, wenn Nietzsche 
fortfahrt: “Nur zur Renaissance fand er’ (d. h. Wagner) “kein Ver- 
haltni®B; aber er erfand den deutschen Geist gegen den romanischen. 
Interessante Charakteristik des deutschen Geistes nach seinem Vor- 
bilde.’”’*’ In diesen lapidaren Satzen ist der Kern von Nietzsches spiterer 
Umwertung der deutschen Reformation enthalten. Dem jungen Nietzsche, 
dessen Neigungen mehr und mehr zur Renaissance una zur romanischen 
Formkultur hinstreben werden, ist Wagners Gleichgiiltigkeit ebendiesen 
Erscheinungen gegeniiber so verdichtig geworden, da® er des grofen 
Freundes Auffassung vom Wesen des deutschen Geistes als idiosynkra- 
tische Erfindung und blof eigenwillige, den historischen Tatsachen nicht 
entsprechende Konstruktion schon abzutun im Begriffe ist. Da® bei der 
uns genug bekannten engen und engsten Verbindung Luthers mit dem 
‘deutschen Geiste,’ die Nietzsche anscheinend von Wagner iibernommen 
hatte, auch Luther selber bald stark angezweifelt und dann abgelehnt 
werden wird, wird niemand sehr iiberraschen, der um Nietzsches geringe 
positive Lutherkenntnisse weif}. Den ersten bestimmteren Anzeichen 
einer gewissen Unsicherheit der Reformation gegeniiber begegnen wir in 
den Gedanken und Entwiirfen zu der Betrachtung: Wir Philologen, wo an 
einer in das Jahr 1875 gehérenden Stelle Folgendes zu lesen ist: “‘Die 
deutsche Reformation entfernte uns vom Alterthum: muBte sie das? Sie 


8 Emanuel Hirsch, a.a.0., 64. * Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, x, 519 (Kréner). 
% Ebenda, 433, Nr. 312. % Ebenda, 441, Nr. 327. 87 Ebenda, 446, Nr. 345. 
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entdeckte den alten Widerspruch ‘Heidenthum—Christenthum’ von 
neuem; sie war zugleich ein Protest gegendie decorative Cultur 
der Renaissance; ... .”’** Man spiirt, daf hier eine Wandlung in der 
Bewertung der Reformation sich leise vorbereitet, obwohl die Bezeich- 
nung der Renaissance als blo “decorative Cultur’”’ noch auf innere Hem- 
mungen hindeutet, die Nietzsche erst tiberwinden muf, ehe er sie als 
geistige Lebensform riickhaltlos wird anerkennen kénnen. Ein Passus wie 
der obige lat einen tiefen Blick tun in die ungemein komplizierte Seele 
des dreifigjihrigen Mehr-Als-Philologen, der trotz solcher beginnenden 
skeptischen Anwandlungen im Grunde seines Wesens zu dieser Zeit*® 
doch wohl noch mehr in der germanischen Reformation als in der 
romanischen Renaissance seine geistige Heimat hatte, wie aus einem 
bedeutsamen Brief an Erwin Rohde vom 28. Februar desselben Jahres 
1875 unmifverstandlich hervorgeht. Aus Nietzsches engerem Bekann- 
tenkreis war der Privatdozent der Philosophie Romundt zum Katho- 
lizismus tibergetreten. Der iiber dies Ereignis tief verirgerte Nietzsche 
macht sich Luft in einem Schreiben, in dem Trauer und Zorn, daf so 
etwas in seiner geistigen Nahe geschehen konnte, um die Vorherrschaft 
kampfen: “Ich bin etwas innerlich verwundet dadurch,” so beginnt er, 
“und mitunter empfinde ich es als das Béseste, was man mir anthun 
konnte.... Unsre gute reine protestantische Luft! Ich habe nie bis 
jetzt stirker meine innigste Abhingigkeit von dem Geiste Luthers 
gefiihlt als jetzt, und allen diesen befreienden Genien will der Ungliick- 
liche den Riicken wenden?’’® Der folgende Gefiihlsausbruch mutet 
geradezu grotesk an, es sei denn, das man darin die instinktive Stimme 
des protestantischen Blutes in Nietzsche zu héren bereit ist: “Ich frage 
mich, ob er noch bei Verstande ist und ob er nicht mit Kaltwasserbadern 
zu behandeln ist: so unbegreiflich ist es mir, daf dicht neben mir, nach 
einem 8 jahrigen vertrauten Umgange, sich dies Gespenst erhebt. 
... auch ich glaube etwas Heiliges zu vertreten und ich schime mich 
tief, wenn ich dem Verdachte begegne, da ich irgend was mit diesem mir 
grundverhaBten Katholischen Wesen zu thun hitte.”® Dieser Brief, 
dessen psychologischer Wert gerade darin besteht, da Nietzsche seinen 
beleidigten protestantischen Urgefiihlen dem Freunde gegeniiber keinerlei 
Ziigel anlegt, ist ein nicht zu iiberschitzendes Zeugnis fiir den Protestan- 
tismus als energische Gebarde, wenn er sich auch hier in uns bereits 
bekannter Weise nur im Gegensatz zum Katholizismus aufert. 


88 Ebenda, 406, Nr. 263. 

® Wie tibrigens sein Leben lang nach Ernst Bertram. 

% Vollstindig ist dieser bisher nur zum Teil veréffentlichte Brief (Nietzsches Briefwechsel 
mit Erwin Rohde) zum ersten Mal abgedruckt in: Die Briefe des Freiherrn Carl von Gersdorff 
an Friedrich Nietssche (Weimar: Nietzsche-Archiv, 1936), m1. Teil, 81-82. 
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Zum letzten Mal erscheint die positive Einstellung zu Luther und der 
Reformation in der vierten Unzeitgemafen und den Vorarbeiten dazu. 
Je naher die Auffiihrung des Nibelungenringes in Bayreuth heranriickte, 
desto starker wurde der Wunsch in Nietzsche, trotz der unverkennbaren 
inneren Abwendung von Wagner die Mitwelt auf den immer noch grofen 
Sinn der bevorstehenden Bayreuther Tage aufmerskam zu machen. 
“Noch einmal,” schreibt Drews in seinem schon zitierten Wagnerbuch, 
“‘rief er sich die Stunden reinsten Gliickes ins Gedichtnis, deren er im 
Umgang mit Wagner und durch dessen Musik teilhaftig geworden war. 
Die alte Liebe zu Wagner, diese héchste Beseligung seines ganzen bis- 
herigen Lebens, flammte noch einmal zu heller Lohe in ihm auf. Er sagte 
sich, da er unméglich die Festspiele voriibergehen lassen kénnte, ohne 
auch seinerseits ein Wort iiber die Bedeutung des Ereignisses fiir die 
gesamte deutsche Kultur beizusteuern.”™ Dieser “unter grofen inner- 
lichen Schwierigkeiten’”™ entstandene Essay Richard Wagner in Bay- 
reuth mag nun gewisser Spuren seines Ursprunges aus seelischem Zwie- 
spalte in Bezug auf Wagner nicht entbehren, so wenig merklich sie auch 
sein mégen; was die Ausspriiche iiber Luther jedoch angeht, will es 
scheinen, da ihnen noch keine innere Unsicherheit anhaftet, sondern 
da& sie weiter echter Ausdruck eines trotz friiher festgestellter skeptischer 
Momente wesentlich ungebrochenen positiven Verhaltnisses zu dem Re- 
formator als reiner, wahrhaft deutscher Gestalt sind. Wagner, so lesen 
wir in den Vorarbeiten zu der vierten Unzeitgemafen, 


sucht fiir das Kommende im Gewesenen die Analogien, so erscheint ihm das 
Deutsche Luther’s, Beethoven’s und seiner selbst ... als Biirgschaften, daf 
etwas Analoges von dem, was er fiir néthig in der Zukunft hilt, einmal da war; 
Tapferkeit, Treue, Schlichtheit, Giite, Aufopferung, wie er alles dies in der 
herrlichen Symbolik seines ““Kaisermarsches’™’ zusammen gesagt hat—das ist 
sein Deutschthum. Er sucht den Beitrag, den die Deutschen der kom- 
menden Cultur geben werden...in dem groGen unbefriedigten 
Herzen, das weit gréfer ist als eine Nation—das nennt 
er deutsch.* 


Der scharfe Strich, den Nietzsche in den Gedanken iiber Richard Wagner 
aus dem Jahre 1874 zwischen Wagner und Luther zugunsten des letzteren 
gezogen hatte, ist in dieser fiir die Offentlichkeit bestimmten Werbe- 
schrift verschwunden oder jedenfalls wieder verwischt. In dem Essay 
selber sind Wagner und Luther ebenfalls noch einmal gleichgesetzt; 
an einer schénen Stelle iiber Wagners Universalitat stehen die folgenden 
herrlichen Worte: 
* Arthur Drews, a.a.O., 407. 


® Vergleiche FuGnote 55 dieser Arbeit. Ebenfalls Arthur Drews, a.a.O., 412. 
® Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, x, 458 (Kréner). 
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Wer sich iiber die Nachbarschaft des Tristan und der Meistersinger befremdet 
fiihlen kann, hat das Leben und Wesen aller wahrhaft grofien Deutschen in 
einem wichtigen Punkte nicht verstanden: er wei nicht, auf welchem Grunde 
allein jene eigentlich und einzig deutsche Heiterkeit Luther’s, Beet- 
hoven’s und Wagner’s erwachsen kann, die von andern Vélkern gar nicht ver- 
standen wird und den jetzigen Deutschen selber abhanden gekommen scheint— 
jene goldhelle durchgegohrne Mischung von... betrachtendem Sinne und 
Schalkhaftigkeit, wie sie Wagner als den késtlichsten Trank allen Denen einge- 
schenkt hat, welche tief am Leben gelitten haben und sich ihm gleichsam mit 
dem Licheln des Genesenden wieder zukehren.™ 


Mit diesen wunderbaren, dichterisch verklirten, gleichsam ‘ge- 
sungenen’® Worten sind wir wie durch Zauberschlag in die Anfainge von 
Nietzsches Lutherverehrung zuriickversetzt, in die schwer zugingliche 
Welt der Geburt der Tragédie, wo zum ersten Male der neue Ton von 
einer aus abgriindigen Tiefen erwachsenen ‘Heiterkeit’ erklang. Der 
Kreis des zweiten Teils unserer Untersuchung schlieft sich: Wagner, 
Beethoven und Luther, die gréften Vertreter der ‘deutschen Heiter- 
keit,’ treten in eine Reihe mit den aufs Héchste verehrten Griechen, die 
die Geburt der Tragédie schon als heiter aus Tiefe gepriesen hatte. 
GréBere Ehre konnte der junge Nietzsche seiner damaligen Geistesver- 
fassung nach dem deutschen Reformator nicht antun als ihn mit den 
geliebten ‘aus Tiefe heitern’ Griechen gleichzustellen. 

Im Laufe der folgenden Jahre wandelt sich Nietzsche vollstaindig. 
Ueber Luther und die deutsche Reformation urteilt er nun so in Mensch- 
liches Allzumenschliches I: 


Die italianische Renaissance barg in sich alle die positiven Gewalten, welchen 
man die moderne Cultur verdankt:...Es war das goldene Zeitalter dieses 
Jahrtausends, trotz allen Flecken und Lastern. Dagegen hebt sich nun die 
deutsche Reformation ab als ein energischer Protest zuriickgebliebener Geister, 
welche die Weltanschauung des Mittelalters noch keineswegs satt hatten... 
Sie warfen mit ihrer nordischen Kraft und Halsstarrigkeit die Menschen wieder 
zuriick, . .. Die groBe Aufgabe der Renaissance konnte nicht zu Ende gebracht 
werden, der Protest des... zuriickgebliebenen deutschen Wesens.. . ver- 
hinderte dies. Es lag in dem Zufall einer auSerordentlichen Constellation der 
Politik, daS damals Luther erhalten blieb und jener Protest Kraft gewann:.. . 
Ohne.diess . . . wire Luther verbrannt worden wie Huss—und die Morgenréthe 
der Aufklarung vielleicht etwas friiher und mit schénerem Glanze, als wir jetzt 
ahnen kénnen, aufgegangen.* 


Wenn wir uns nun zum Schlu8 noch die Frage vorlegen, wie nach der 


* Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, 1, 554 (Kréner). % Ebenda, 5. 
% Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke, 11, 224-225 (Kroner). 
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schier absoluten Erhéhung Luthers in den friihen siebziger Jahren die 
ebenso absolute Erniedrigung von etwa 1876-77 an zu erkliren sei, so ist 
hier nur hervorzuheben, da die Lutherbegeisterung bei aller poetischen 
Schénheit faktisch auf recht schwachen Fiifen stand und letztlich nur 
ein seltsames Zwischenspiel zwischen der Lutherablehnung des Studenten 
einerseits und des Positivisten andererseits darstellt. Emanuel Hirschs 
hartes Urteil iiber Nietzsches spiteres Lutherbild wie auch iiber das 
friihe, das allein in der vorliegenden Arbeit untersucht ist, besteht meines 
Erachtens zu Recht: es handele sich dabei um ‘“‘Phantasien ohne Wirk- 
lichkeitsboden.”®”? Und doch miéchte ich persénlich das Wort ‘‘Phanta- 
sien” positiver werten als Hirsch zu tun scheint: unter den Lutherstellen 
von der Geburt der Tragédie bis zu Richard Wagner in Bayreuth sind 
einige, die man nur als herrliche Jugendphantasien eines grofen Kiinstlers 
und Erzgeistesgeschichtlers bezeichnen kann, selbst wenn sie nicht einmal 
selbstindig sondern zum grofen Teil nur tibernommen sind! Im allge- 
meinen kann man jedoch nur bedauern, da der verschwenderisch be- 
gabte Nietzsche, aus welchem Grunde auch immer, nicht dazu gekom- 
men ist, sich in den ebenfalls bis zur Verschwendung begabten gréferen 
Luther zu vertiefen, dem er noch dazu, wie Ernst Bertram gezeigt hat, 
in tiefer Seele verwandt war. Wenn Nietzsche nicht die lutherische 
Orthodoxie in verhangnisvoller Weise mit Luther selber verwechselt 
hatte und nur einigermafen in Luthers Hauptwerken belesen gewesen 
wire, so hatte sicher aus seinem grofen Bacherlebnis ein ahnlich grofes 
Luthererlebnis werden kénnen. In der Musik Sebastian Bachs namlich, 
so faB8t Arnold Berger es trefflich zusammen, “‘empfaingt man von der 
unergriindlichen Tiefe Lutherischer Innerlichkeit einen ungleich macht- 
volleren Eindruck, als ihn die Geschichte der protestantischen Kirche und 
Theologie irgend zu vermitteln vermag.”** Welche ungeheuren geistigen 
Perspektiven tun sich auf bei dem Gedanken an die Méglichkeit, daf 
der junge Nietzsche auch iiber Martin Luther seine ergreifenden Worte 
iiber Bach hatte schreiben kénnen: ‘‘Wer das Christenthum vdllig ver- 
lernt hat, der hort es hier wirklich wie ein Evangelium.’’*® Wer mit Arnold 
Berger iiberzeugt ist, ‘“‘daf der gréfte deutsche Musiker nichts andres ist, 
als der in die Welt der Téne iibersetzte religidse Genius Luthers,’’** 
wird immer beklagen miifen, da aus der in Nietzschee Bacherlebnis 
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8? Emanuel Hirsch, a.a.0., 66. 
% Arnold Berger, a.a.0., 623. Vergleiche auch das anregende Buch von Hans Besch, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Frimmigkeit und Glaube. Band I: Deutung und Wirklichkeit. Das 
Bild Bachs im Wandel der deutschen Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1938), besonders S. 1, 144-145, 148, 184-186, 299. 

% Friedrich Nietzsches Briefwechsel mit Erwin Rohde, a.a.0., 146, 
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288 Das Lutherbild des jungen Nietzsche 


an den Tag gelegten inneren Bereitschaft zum Luthererlebnis nicht 
‘Ereignis’ wurde. Und der Grund? Blosser Enthusiasmus, selbst diony- 
sisch-jungnietzschescher Art, ist nicht ausreichend, wenn nicht schlichtes 
Lernen und miihsame philologische Arbeit das feste Fundament bilden, 
auf dem allein der Turm geistesgeschichtlicher Schau und Zusammen- 
schau errichtet werden darf. 

HeE1nz BLugM 


Yale University 
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XV 


ANMERKUNGEN ZUR DICHTUNG VON 
LEON-PAUL FARGUE 


ER franzésische Dichter Léon-Paul Fargue (geboren 1878) sagt in 

einer Unterredung mit Frédéric Lefévre,' daf er beim Wiederlesen 
seiner Prosagedichte und bei der Priifung, welche Aenderungen er jetzt, 
nach vielen Jahren, vornehmen wiirde, immer auf die alte Fassung 
zuriickgekommen sei als die beste, um das auszudriicken, was er be- 
schreiben wollte. Diese Aeusserung erstaunt den Leser, der bei der ersten 
Lektiire Fargue’s vieles Bizarre, ja Willkiirliche festzustellen meint. 
Wenn er sich aber nach wiederholter Lektiire ein Verstindnis des Dich- 
ters verschafft hat, erscheinen ihm seine Gedichte nicht mehr als unbe- 
griindet phantastisch, sondern als notwendig. Diese Notwendigkeit, die 
einen gewifen sicheren Glanz ausstrahlt,—‘‘splendor veri” sagen die 
Platoniker*—ist die Form des Geschriebenen. Die wirkliche Form, wollen 
wir sie einmal “innere’’? Form nennen, hat nichts mit der “‘dusseren”’ 
Form zu tun, die die Sitte verlangt. Ein Sonett, eine Ode kann absolut 
formlos, mit Leere aufgepumpt sein, wahrend ein Fragment, ja ein Satz 
vollkommen geformt sein, in sich selbst, ja fiir sich selbst bestehen kén- 
nen. Ein geformtes Geschriebenes ist erreicht, wenn die Wort-Materie 
und die Vision des Autors sich absolut decken, wenn die Materie durch 
und durch verwandelt ist vom Geist, so daZ sich das Geformte vom Autor 
vollkommen ablist, in sich selbst ruht, und ein eigenes Leben mit eigener 
Wirkung beginnt. Aus dieser Ansicht geht hervor, daf ein Fragment oder 
ein Prosagedicht ebenso gut eine giiltige Form erreichen kann wie ein 
Sonett oder eine Ode. Ja, den Méglichkeiten der Form des Geschriebenen 
(und alle geformte Sprache pflegen wir Dichtung zu nennen) ist keine 
Grenze gesetzt—wobei der durch die Erfahrung bedingte Wert der 
Konvention ein anderes Kapitel bildet. 

1. Mit dieser Betrachtung zusammen geht aber ein Zweites: ein Prosage- 
dicht, ein gelungener Paragraph Fargue’s wiirde uns leicht unverstand- 
lich sein, wir wiirden sie pritentids, lacherlich finden, wenn wir sie 
isoliert betrachten. Ein Mensch singt nicht wie ein Vogel, der ein in 
der Natur vollkommenes Gebilde hervorbringt. Dieser Illusion gab sich 
die romantische Kritik hin und suchte, was sie “‘poésie pure” nannte.* 
Ein menschliches Lied ist von einem Menschen gemacht, jede Aeusserung 

1 Frédéric Lefévre, Une heure avec . . . , v™ série, 264 ff. 

? Vergleiche hierzu und zu dem ganzen ersten Paragraphen: Jacques Maritain, Art e 
Scolastique (Paris: Louis Rouart et Fils, 1927). 

® Vergleiche G. A. Borgese, On Dante Criticism (Harvard University Press, 1936). 
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290 Léon-Paul Fargue 


ist nur ein Teil von ihm, und ein volles Licht auch auf jeden Teil ist nur 
aus dem Zusammenhang méglich. Noch vor kurzem sahen wir Benedetto 
Croce Dante’s Dichtung zerpfliicken, als wenn jedes Stiick fiir sich nichts 
als ein isoliertes Leben und beschrinkte Tragweite hatte. Ich leugne 
damit durchaus nicht, da man jeden Vers, jedes vollkommen Schéne 
als ein Selbst-Geniigsames, das es ist, genieSen kann. Aber die Aufgabe 
des Kritikers geht entschieden weiter: er hat, von seinem erweiterten 
Gesichtspunkt, durch das Aufzeigen der Verbindungslinien zu dem 
Ganzen die Kenntnis zu férdern und damit den Genu& des Schénen zu 
erhéhen. Dante hat es dem Kritiker noch verhiltnismafig leicht ge- 
macht, indem er sich selbst die Miihe gab, getragen von einer sicheren 
Kultur, seine Welt als ein Gebaude darzustellen. Aber selbst wo das 
nicht geschieht, wie in der modernen Dichtung, die sich immer mehr in 
Stiicken, in Fragmenten dufert, weil ihr die Kraft fehlt, der verwirrte 
Zustand der Welt ihr keine Hilfe gibt, ein Ganzes zu bauen, ist jeder 
Satz nur aus dem Ganzen, aus dem Ganzen der Persénlichkeit, und als 
ein Teil dieses Ganzen, erleuchtbar. 

2. Die Surrealisten behaupten, dafS jeder Mensch potentiell ein 
Dichter sei (ebenso sei jeder Augenblick potentiell gestaltbar). Sie wollen, 
mit ihren poetischen Versuchen, jedem die Freiheit verschaffen, seine 
dichterische Méglichkeit auf eigene Weise zu verwirklichen. Es ist un- 
zweifelhaft das Verdienst der Entwicklung der modernen franzésischen 
Poesie, daB sie den Weg gebahnt hat, in der Richtung daf es heute 
méglich ist, alles zu sagen, und so zu sagen wie es jedem Einzelnen gege- 
ben ist, ohne den Aufwand der Formung die verzerrt oder hemmt, wenn 
die Kraft nicht allzu groB ist. Das Prosagedicht, wie wir es nach dem 
Vorgang des 19. Jahrhunderts nennen wollen, ist eine Konvention ge- 
worden, ein “genre.” Es interessiert uns heute nicht mehr, dieses 
“genre” von einem anatomischen Standpunkt, wie Brunetiére es wollte, 
nach Aufschwung Bliite Verfall zu betrachten.‘ Aber eins ist sicher: die 
Existenz eines “genre” beeinfluB8t die Zukunft der Dichtung. Zu sehen, 
daf andere in dieser Richtung vorangeschritten sind, ermuntert, 
ermutigt. Ein Fortschritt in der Kiihnheit, im Wagnis des Behauptens des 
Eigenen, geschieht fast immer auf den Schultern von, recht oder falsch 
ausgelegten, Vorgingern. Selbst Baudelaire beruft sich, in der Vorrede 
der Petits Poémes en Prose, auf Aloysius Bertrand. Er triumt von “le 
miracle d’une prose poétique, musicale sans rhythme et sans rime.” 
Wenn wir die Grenze des Prosagedichts mit dieser Definition zégen, 


* Rauhut hat die Geschichte des franzdsischen Prosagedichts—ohne These, er wollte 
“nurdie empirische Form” behandeln—bis 1900 dargestellt: Franz Rauhut, Das franzdsische 
Prosagedicht (Hamburg, 1929). 
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wiirde sie ein enges Gebiet umschlieBen. Prosadichtung, die gleich Baude- 
laire’s eigener, wie eine wirkliche Prosa vom Intellekt, von einem aufer- 
halb der Materialitat der Sprache liegenden Zentrum, beherrscht, ohne 
Brechung zusammengeschlofen ist, sans rhythme et sans rime, gibt es 
nur wenige. Zum Beispiel Une saison en enfer, Lautréamont, Proust’s 
Prosagedichte, Claudel’s Connaissance del’ Est. Mallarmé ist am weitesten 
in dieser Richtung gegangen: seine Prosa ist so sehr mit Form gefiillt, 
daf die Weite und In-einander-verschrinktheit, die die Prosa im allge- 
meinen hat, sich auf die einzelnen Satzglieder, ja Worte zusammenzieht, 
so daS ein ungemein subtiler Rhythmus nicht mehr der Materie, sondern 
der Form méchte man sagen entsteht. Und das nicht nur in Le Nénuphar 
blanc und Un Coup de Dés. 

Andere sind in ihren Schépfungen, die wir trotzdem noch als Prosage- 
dichte bezeichnen, von mehr materiellen poetischen Mitteln mitbe- 
stimmt. Perse’s begeisterter Stil ist durchaus vom Rhythmus beherrscht, 
von einer unaufhérlichen Bewegung, einer Bewegung der Vision, aber 
auch einer Bewegung in Ténen, die sogar seine Syntax modelliert. Claudel 
ist getragen, ja hingerissen von dem oft trunkenen Rhythmus seiner 
Hymnen. Auch Eluart’s Dichtung zum Beispiel ist bestimmt von den 
reinen, unverarbeiteten Farben und Erscheinungen seiner Konzeption, 
die eine sprachliche Gewalt annehmen. 

3. Die rhythmische Grundlage fiir die Prosadichtung Fargue’s ist die 
gleiche wie die der Gruppe Baudelaire’s, der “‘wirklichen’’ Prosadichter. 
Mit anderen Worten: er formt den Rhythmus vom darzustellenden 
Gegenstand her, von seiner Vision des poetischen Objekts. Seine Per- 
zeption, seine Anreihung poetischer Ideen ist in erster Linie nicht 
bestimmt von einer undefinierten lyrisch-rhythmischen Bewegung (wie 
zum Beispiel bei Claudel oder Perse), die sich von einem dichterischen 
UnterbewuBtsein her ihr Material appropriiert, sie ist auch nur in einem 
nicht iiberwiegenden Mafe von Klang-Assoziationen beeinflu£t. Trotz- 
dem ist seine Poesie in ausgesprochener Bewegung. Sie geht nicht von 
einem Punkt aus, ihn amplifizierend, Naheres und Weiteres darum heran- 
ziehend, wie Wasserkreise von dem Einen aussendend, wo das Eine im 
Mittelpunkt bleibt, das einmal ins Auge gefaSt war (ein Beispiel dieser 
Darstellungsart wire Claudel’s Connaissance de l’Est). Seine Poesie ist in 
Bewegung, sie geht von einer Wahrnehmung, die ihr das Bewuftsein 
vorhalt, darbietet, zur anderen. Jeder dieser einzelnen Eindriicke, dieser 
(vom Intellekt oder Traum, jedenfalls von einer beherrschenden, “‘oberen” 
Fakultaét) kontrollierten Abschnitte ist als ein eigenes Ganzes ausgear- 
beitet. Von einem Willen nach absoluter Reinheit, Notwendigkeit, sind 
diese kleinen Teile alles Schmucks entbléSt. Sie sind derartig abge- 
schloBen, da& sie herb, unzusammenhingend aufeinandertreffen, sich 
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gleichsam gegeneinander stoBen (dieser Charakter trigt dazu bei, die 
Lektiire am Anfang schwierig, ja fast unerfreulich zu machen). Der 
Dichter verwendet keine Fiillung, die seine Satze zusammenklebt. Er 
kennt kein Verwischen, um einen Eindruck zu schaffen (wie ein Maler 
Uebergiinge wischt), der auf andere wirken soll. Hierdurch wird der Ein- 
druck der Prosa, jedenfalls der Mitteilungsprosa oft zerstért, die sich 
einer gewifen Annehmlichkeit nicht begeben kann, da sie nach Autor 
und Leser gleicherweise hin gerichtet ist. Trotzdem diese Satze jeder ein 
abgeschloBenes Reich bilden, folgen sie doch der Betrachtung die sie 
hervorruft.. Sie sind nicht von aufen, vom unbewachten Unbewuften 
nebeneinandergestellt wie bei den Surrealisten, bei denen die Mechanik 
der Assoziationen losgelaSen ist ins Ungehemmte, und von denen Fargue 
absolut getrennt ist. Fargue’s Saitze sind auch rhetorisch koordiniert. Als 
Beispiel:* 

Quels beaux regards se penchent sur leur blanc calvaire? Quels gestes font chanter 
les réves couchés et invisibles? Quelles mains ont ouvert les fenétres sur des 
paysages ou les souvenirs clignent comme au loin les toits, par éclairs? (Poémes, 
76) 


Oder wenn sie das nicht sind, so sind sie doch dem Sinn folgend aufge- 
reiht: das Ende desselben Gedichtes: 

Un perron d’automne. Une ville blanche posée comme une veilleuse au bout de 
Vallée 4 l’odeur amére. Une pensée d’or descend, d’un vol triste. . . On a fermé 
les persiennes sur des chambres oi les idylles sont mortes. (Poémes, 77) 


Diese Gedichte gehéren einer friihen Periode an. In einem weiter ent- 
wickelten Stil werden die Teilstiicke die jedes eine Welt der Evokation 
enthalten, auch syntaktisch als Abschnitte langer Reihen behandelt: 


Les continents glissent sur de grands fonds tricheurs; féte foraine 4 réverbére, 
moufies de monstres, moules 4 gaufres ot les sédiments descendent cuire, orgues 
de vache en gélatine, tartes d’axolotls, témoins de mollusques chauffés au bleu, 
claviers d’orteils bouillants de cloques. (Espaces, 50) 


Die einzelnen Teile haben die Tendenz, sich in bedeutungsschwerer 
Weise zusammenzuziehen, oft in einzelne Worte, daher die seltsamen, 
manchmal selbstgeformten, Worte die genau und alles enthalten sollen 
was dem Dichter vorschwebt: 


5 Die in Buchform erschienenen Werke von Léon-Paul Fargue sind zitiert: 
Poémes, suivis de Pour la Musique (Paris: Gallimard, 1919) 

Espaces (Epaisseurs—Vulturne) (Gallimard, 1929) 

D’A prés Paris (Gallimard, 1932) 

Sous la Lampe (Suite familiére-Banalité) (Gallimard, 1937) 

Le Pitton de Paris (Gallimard, 1939) 
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Te voila, zoizonin, Bonjour monsieur, eh imbécile. Homme, va-t-en, voici les 
hommes. Quand ils parlent, rien ne pousse. Anatole, tanaos et thanatos, anthro- 
pofrime, boehme, assez de vos mots, assez de vos dieux, assez de vos cloches! 


(Espaces, 38) 


Zu diesem Zwecke scheut er sich nicht, Worte aus allen Bereichen und 
Sondersprachen zu holen. Die Zusammenziehung geht manchmal bis zur 
Unverstandlichkeit fiir den Leser. Man nehme das Wort bétourdin 
(Espaces, 131), und andere der Klangwirkung und der damit ausgelésten 
Assoziationen halber zusammengezogene oder enstellte Worte: vicmite 
(Espaces, 83), presgite (Espaces, 90). Wenn man liest: “Lumen. Cana- 
danses. Houlorians!’”’ (Espaces, 63), denkt man an James Joyce. Be- 
sonders kennzeichnend fiir intellektuelle Konzentration ist: Ayperlogor- 
rhée (Espaces, 39). In der gleichen Weise werden auf eine ganz persénliche 
Art Eigennamen gebraucht, die, wenn nicht ihre Sonoritét anspricht, 
den Leser noch mehr ausschliefen als alles vorige (Fargue gebraucht 
viele Gattungsnamen, Namen von Tieren, Insekten, Urtieren wie 
Eigennamen): 

Cicindéle de cristal 

Tu danses sur mon sommeil 

Comme un léger parasite 

Sur un dos d’atlantosaure, 

Tel fut Kunckel d’Herculais 

Piétiné par les criquets. (Espaces, 119) 


Er gelangt sogar, wenn wir es jetzt nur von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus 
ansehen, zur Aufreihung absoluter Sprachteile. Die stufenweise Auflésung 
in kontrahierte Seltsamkeiten, die noch einen Rest von Vorstellungsleben 
haben, in Begriffe, und schlieBlich in reine Sprache kann an dem fol- 
genden Beispiel besonders gut beobachtet werden: 


Nos oreilles, nos yeux, nos sensibilités . .. peuh! disait le vieux conservateur 
hermaphrodite qui s’accrochait 4 moi, peuh! des coquilles, des tessons, des 
épluchures, rien, des langues d’enfant gaté, des patelles, des spondyles, des 
calyptrées, d’écailleux oscarbuis! I! passait au-dessus de nous des escadrilles de 
3, de 9, d’Anne-Marie, de Rhone, de +, de %. Des Paul tourbillonnaient, mélés a 
des Charles, 4 des Nom de Dieu de ressorts de mouches, 4 des poux, choux, 
genoux, cailloux, hiboux. (“Danse Macabre,” in Mesures, avril 1939). 


4. Worin besteht nun die Poesie, auch die sprachliche Poesie dieser 
Versuche und Idiotismen? Wie ich andeutete: Fargue’s Dichtung ist 
unaufhGrlich in Bewegung. Er ist in ke‘ner Gefahr, sich in prosaischen 
Konstatationen aufzuhalten, wie “Il savait que nul paradis n’est permis 
& qui...’ (Desnos), sich in Verallgemeinerungen zu verlieren, die den 
tédlichen Hauch der Prosa ausatmen. Fargue bleibt immer in der 
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Schlankheit seiner poetischen Gymnastik. Und so erhilt er, als unvor- 
hergesehene (wie alle Poesie ist) poetische Zugabe, Abgleitungen in ein 
vollkommen unverkniipftes Gebiet, die an die antike Poesie in ihrer 
Wirkung erinnern. Wie Horaz entfernt er sich plétzlich, gleichsam in 
einen Seitenweg ausgleitend, etwas véllig Nebensichliches amplifizierend, 
und schlift die reinste Poesie auf. Einige Beispiele: 

. . . quelque plan propre 4 nous dynamiter, nous et nos pauvres meubles, nous 
et les tendres chiens de notre vie privée. (““Erithéme du Diable,”’ in Mesures, avril 
1939) 


—Tais-toi. Tiens-toi tranquille. 
Un rond de silence. Comme un endroit od ne vient plus quelqu’un qu’on aimait 
pour sa douceur. . . (Espaces, 166) 


Souviens-toi des amis, des longues promenades. Souviens-toi des boulevards, 
souviens-toi des putains. Souviens-toi des fumées des trains éclairées en dessous 
par la locomotive. . . . (Espaces, 180) 


...Trenié par ton plus vieil ami; méconnu du regard adoré, clignotant, d’une 
femme; épris jusqu’a la mort d’un beau corps qui t’interdit ses approches, allons 
monte!!! (Espaces, 198) 


Alle diese Beispiele echter Poesie haben etwas gemeinsam, das sie 
durchaus von dhnlichen Wirkungen der Antiken unterscheidet, die die 
Poesie an den Dingen finden, gleichsam einen Glanz iiber die gegen- 
stindliche Welt breiten. Es ist etwas Sentimentales und Tréumerisches 
in Fargue’s Dichtungen. Sie sind zwar deutlich unterschieden von der 
Phantastik Apollinaire’s, der in einem Traumland anfangt und dort ver- 
weilt (Beispiel: “Il retrouvait dans sa mémoire . . .””). Und doch sind sie 
nicht ganz wirklich. Die Erklarung ist, glaube ich, der Blickpunkt dieser 
Poesie: sie schaut und trifft nicht gerade auf die Gegenstinde (wieviel 
hindert sie daran, Leiden und Schwiche vor allem), sie umhiillend; sie 
begegnet ihnen aus einem Winkel, der manchmal den Eindruck des 
Verzerrten, Bizarren hervorrufen mag, und der die moderne Poesie 
unwirklicher und doch wahrer macht. Sie steht gleichsam auf ténernen 
Fiifen. 

5. Fargue’s Dichtung ist aber nicht ausschlieflich von einem gestal- 
tenden Zentrum bestimmt. Die Sprache als Materie und unkontrollierte 
Assoziationen haben ihren Teil. Er hat eine grosse Vorliebe fiir musika- 
lische Wirkungen. Alliterationen und andere lautliche Anklange sind 
die poetischen Mittel, die die Prosa in diesem Falle, beim Fehlen des 
Rhythmus und Reimes, besitzt. Auch Fargue’s Klangbemiihungen sind, 
wie seine Wortgestaltung, immer durch ein Sieb geprefit, das sie raf- 
finiert. Die folgenden wenig gelungenen Beispiele zeigen die Richtung: 
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entre des causeries de femmes qui cousent (Poémes, 38) 
Un coq de Caldecott crache un coquelicot! (Poémes, 87) 


Dieses ist ein Wortspiel mit seltenen Worten wie zum Beispiel auch: 
“Tis meurent d’une attaque de scepticisme, comme on meurt par sep- 
ticémie.”” (Espaces, 33). Eine “Symphonie auf f’ ist: “Les hommes 
glissaient des maisons fendues, déja fredonnantes de flammes, comme 
un forficule d’un fruit coupé...” (Espaces, 153). Ein Ausdruck wie 
douceur lancinante ist charakteristisch, da die Erinnerung an eine 
gebrauchliche Redensart, also ein materieller Sprachanklang, in einer 
subtilen Weise verpersénlicht ist. 

Wenn Fargue’s poetische Konzeptionen auch nicht vom Unbewuften 
beherrscht sind wie die der Surrealisten, so ist er doch unkontrollierten 
Vorstellungen tributir. Das diufert sich besonders in seinen Bildver- 
gleichen. Die Metaphern der mittelalterlichen Dichtung, Dante’s 
zumal, sind ein intellektuelles Riistzeug, das der Dichter souverin und 
mit Absicht verwendet, um seine Vorstellungen zu klaren, zu gestalten, 
auch zu schmiicken. In der modernen Dichtung sind die Metaphern oft 
Zwangsvorstellungen des Dichters, die ihn verfolgen, sich ihm auferlegen, 
seine Wahrnehmung und daraus folgend seine Gestaltung vom Unbe- 
wuften her bestimmen, sie immer wieder in die gleiche Bahn lenken. 

Eine der dominierenden Vorstellungen Fargue’s ist die des Meeres 
und der Seefahrt. Er erzaihlt (D’aprés Paris, 9), wie er als Kind das Meer 
in der rue de Sévres entdeckte, der Bon Marché erschien ihm wie ein 
Hafen und ein Schiff. Dies geht wie ein Faden durch seine ganze Poesie. 
In den Poémes: sein Vater erscheint ihm: “Sage comme la barque 
amarrée dans le port, voiles carguées, fanaux éteints” (15). Die Hauser 
sind ‘‘comme des proues de galéres ow tous les sabords s’éclairent’’ (35). 
Seite 39 und 70 spricht er vom Schiffbruch, 71 von “‘courage a ramer sa 
vie.” In Lampe vergleicht er den Bahnhof mit einem Hafen (124), spricht 
von “‘Les barques de la nuit” (223). In “Haute Solitute’”’ (Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise 1* mars 1936, 323) nennt er sein Leben: “naviguer” —das ist 
schon mehr als ein Bild, es ist Wahrheit, eine Qual; and ebendort sieht er 
zwei Kérper (p. 325) nebeneinander: ‘comme une barque & cété d’une 
autre barque.” Besonders aufschluGreich ist ‘“Vulturne” (in Espaces), 
eine seiner Liebling-visionen einer Jenseitsreise die sich iiber die Welt in 
einem Ur- und abstrakten Zustand erhebt. Die Vorstellung des Meeres 
und der Seefahrt geht parallel mit dieser ganzen Vision. Fast auf jeder 
Seite finden wir diese Bilder: ‘““(Lampes sous goélands” (126), ‘‘sca- 
phandre de cuir’ (127), “‘drap d’écume” (129), “babord” (137); der Jardin 
des Plantes ist “une mer obése, animale, grosse de mufles’” (150); 
“Vinfini jetait du lest’”’ (159); ‘‘le ressac des vieux morts”; die Menschen 
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sind “des poux de mer sur la plage des rues” (191); das schlieBlich er- 
reichte Paradies ist ein “estuaire,” “port éternel’”’ (201); Gott der die 
Welt hat enden lassen sagt: “‘J’ai levé l’ancre” (204). 

Ich habe dieses eine Beispiel so ausfiihrlich zitiert, um die Ausdehnung, 
die Herrschaft eines solchen Komplexes zu zeigen. Ein Lieblingsbild fiir 
den Wanderer in den Strafen von Paris ist das des Buches: 


de l’autre cété des pages de l’air (Poémes, 34) 

il (express) tourne la page (Poémes, 64) 

Nous déchirions l’album des rues et des boutiques. (D’aprés Paris, 90) 
les boulevards, on les feuillette comme un aibum. (ibid., 106) 


Ein Vergleich, der mit Fargue’s Jenseitsvisionen, mit dem Ueberdru8 
an der Welt zusammenhingt, ist der der Krankheiten, besonders Haut- 
krankheiten. Schon in Poémes sieht er ‘“‘vitres scléreuses”’ (69). In Espaces 
spricht er von “gangréne” (51), “teigne” (54), und “‘métastases” (49)— 
dem Uebergang einer Krankheit von einem Ké6rperteil auf den anderen, 
das fiir seine Verwandlungen besonders kennzeichnend ist. In ‘“‘Vulturne”’ 
(Espaces, 138) heift es: “La matiére, syphilis de |’éther,”’ und dieses Bild 
wird mehrmals beriihrt (Piéton, 11: “‘sur un seul furoncle du tourbillon’’). 
Aus einer ahnlichen Stimmung des absoluten Ueberdrufes entspringt das 
Bild “caviar” fiir die Menschen, die ihm in ihrer ununterschiedenen 
Menge als solcher erscheinen (spaces, 56, 59 (frai) und ss., 192; D’aprés 
Paris, 79; Piéton, 29). Hieran schlieBt sich die Vorherrschaft der Urtiere, 
Seetiere, Insekten in Fargue’s Vorstellung. Der Gedanke ist ein Einsied- 
lerkrebs, “pagure de toutes les coquilles’’ (Lampe, 36), “le ciel se ferme a 
horizon comme une vaste phaléne”’ (Poémes, 34). Seine Seele vergleicht 
er mit “un phasme imponderable” (Espaces, 137). Der Mensch ist eine 
“thuitre consciente et organisée” (Espaces, 58). Die befreite Substanz des 
Menschen, in “Vulturne,’’ nennt er “‘chrysalide” (Espaces, 179). Dieses 
sind nur einige Beispiele. 

6. Wenn wir von der Form der Dichtung Fargue’s zu ihrem Inhalt 
weitergehen, so schlieSt er sich auch hier an das von Baudelaire formu- 
lierte Prosagedicht an. Es entspringt, sagt Baudelaire in der Vorrede, “de 
la fréquentation des villes énormes, du croisement de leurs innombrables 
rapports.” Die Rolle von Paris in der Dichtung ist einzigartig. Nie hat 
eine andere Stadt Generationen von Dichtern als fast ausschlieSlicher 
Gegenstand und als Lebenszentrum gedient. Die alexandrinische und 
die rémische Dichtung hatten ein auferhalb der Stadt liegendes buko- 
lisches Ideal. Die moderne Erlebnis-Dichtung, die kein dichterisches 
Thema als Thema annimmt, weil sie dadurch ihre Echtheit einzubiiZen 
fiirchtet, geht vom nichsten aus, von dem was sie direkt sieht und be- 
riihrt, was sie, ans nachste ankniipfend, sich erinnert oder sich ertraumt. 
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Fargue ist der Dichter dieser Stadtpoesie schlechthin. Paris erscheint im 
Titel zweier seiner Biicher, und iiberall sonst ist es gegenwirtig, es ist 
die einzige Welt, die fiir ihn besteht. Er konnte daher, als er in das Alter 
kam, seine Lebensgeschichte, die iuSere Weltgrundlage die sein Leben 
geformt hat, zu schreiben, nichts Logischeres tun, als einen Erinnerungs- 
plan von Paris, mit allen Platzen, die ihm wert sind, mit allen Freunden, 
die damit verkniipfi sind, zu geben: Le Piéton de Paris. Hier ist Paris 
historisch dargestellt. Die poetische Annaherung finden wir besonders in 
Poémes, seinem ersten Band, nach dem ganz jugendlichen Tancréde. 
Dort macht noch die Frische und Neuheit der Welt die Dinge an sich, die 
Eindriicke an sich schauenswert und darstellenswert. Er geht entlang 
an allen Visionen, Geriichen, Geriuschen, die auftauchen, versinken im 
Halblicht, in der Halbwirklichkeit, phantastisch vermischt mit Triume- 
reien, die mit den Eindriicken in Harmonie, wenn es auch manchmal eine 
melancholische Harmonie ist, zusammenhaingen. Der augenblickliche 
isolierte sensuelle Eindruck, in eins vermischt mit der durch diesen Ein- 
druck ausgelésten schmerzlichen Erinnerung, ist meistens der Ausgangs- 
punkt. Eine auSerordentlich starke sentimentale Sensibilitaét ist wahr- 
nehmbar. Fargue ist fast aingstlich seinem Gedicht gegeniiber, er fiirchtet 
sich, zu gestalten, er riihrt nur gerade leise mit den Fingerspitzen an. 
“Mais je n’ose pas remuer. Je n’ose pas souffrir . . . J’ai peur d’effaroucher 
les souvenirs qui viennent se poser devant moi, comme des oiseaux. . .”” 
(Poémes, 93). Diese Vorsicht halt die Gedichte in einem gewiSen Abstand, 
1a8t sie gleichsam an der Oberfliche hingleiten. Aber wir sehen schon hier, 
daf§ der Weg, der den Dichter zur Wirklichkeit zwingt, der des senti- 
mentalen Leidens ist. Er gehért nicht zu denen, die sich ihren Weg 
bahnen, er fiihlt sich also Objekt des Lebens. 


Jai été l’enfant qui tombe, et qui se fait trés mal, et qu’on reléve avec une gifle. .. 
Ma vie tu m’as chanté tous tes mensonges . . . (Poémes, 31) 


Diese Richtung der Klage und Anklage wird immer stirker betont, er 
fiihlt sich als Opfer der Welt, der Menschen und der Ereignisse: 


. ». notre amour, tout cet amour qu’on n’a pas vu, tout cet amour qu’on a piétiné, 
qu’on a meurtri (“Accoudé,” in Mesures, juillet 1938) 


oder: 
J’avais été brimé par l’opulence, martyrisé par la bétise en dentelles, piétiné par 


les prostituées de chAteau, j’avais été snobé par les critiques, éclaboussé par les 
dandies crottés du théatre. (“Danse Macabre,” 12) 


Das letzte Beispiel zeigt die andere Richtung, die sein Gefiihl des 
Leidens, des Verletzt-Seins nimmt: erscheint ihm die Welt in einem 
absurden Licht grimmiger Wirklichkeit. 
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La ot cet autre apercoit des dents affectueuses, des yeux moelleux, des lévres 
entr’ouvertes, la of le passant va s’étendre le long d’une chair, comme une 
barque a cété d’une autre barque, je ne vois plus que baillouzes crochues, 
chouettes fouillenloques, dodues, misogluques et draules. . . . (“Haute Solitude,” 
325) 


Nicht immer allerdings sind die Bilder seiner Qual so grausam verzerrt. 
Es gelingen ihm Anschauungen schwindelerregender Wahrheit und 
zusammenhiangender Folge, schmerzgestaltete Visionen und Bilder von 
gréBter poetischer Kraft. 


‘ ... amour qui moisit sur la margelle des bouches” (“Accoudé,” 9). 


Und man bewundert die Dichte, den Reichtum und die Bewegung, und 
den niichternen Sarkasmus der sich doch nicht von der Wirklichkeit 
entfernt, in der folgenden Stelle: 


Je ne pouvais plus voir les hommes, les hommes qui gatent le métier, les hommes 
qui veulent que tout se passe mal, les hommes qui vendent a faux poids, celui 
qui bouche le vide avec l’ennui, l’ennui avec le crime, le crime avec l’argent, la 
femme qui prend la complication pour de |’intelligence, la femme qui prend les 
quatre sous du pauvre pour les porter au riche avare, l’homme qui se surclasse, 
l’homme qui aime les traitres, celui qui te brime pour se prouver de la force et 
le méchant par désoeuvrement, l’homme qui te vole au nom du droit, l-homme 
qui te ment dans la figure, l"homme qui te dit durement: c’est comme ¢a, l"homme 
qui conduit la boucherie avec une omelette en or sur la téte, l">homme qui s’appelle 
Durand, Meyer ou Lesbeau de Sontompoyr, l’homme et la femme qui se re- 
gardent dans les yeux, se mordent la bouche, trinquent du nombril, font trois 
tours de valse ensemble, s’échevélent, suent et palissent, essayent de se tuer, se 
repassent 4 d’autres, se déprennent en tournant encore pour ne jamais se revoir, 
et s’enfoncent en titubant sous les arceaux de la mort. Pauvres vaisseaux mal 
gréés, pauvres sacs mal arrimés, pauvres ceufs tristes! (Espaces, 55) 


7. Stellen wie die eben zitierte bilden den Anfang und das Ende, 
den Hintergrund aller spiteren Poesie Fargue’s. Seine Haltung, sein 
Ausgangspunkt ist immer dieser: ““Accoudé a ma fenétre, je vois le taxi 
et son ombre le fiacre, le passant et son voisin le cadavre, les yeux qui 
mentent, les employés qui se croyaient des hommes populaires...” 
(“Accoudé,” 9). Er ist immer, sein ganzes Leben, durch die Strassen ge- 
gangen, hat in den Cafés, in den Bahnhéfen geweilt, hat die Fenster der 
gegeniiberliegenden Hauser bewacht, hat von oben das unaufhdérliche 
Getiimmel der Strafe beobachtet. Accoudé a ma fenétre, ist seine Lebens- 
haltung. Er hat so hiufig dieses Schauspiel gesehen, es durchdrungen, 
da& er durch es hindurchschaut, die Unwirklichkeiten sieht, die neben 
den Menschen hergehen, le passant et son voisin le cadavre, die Emp- 
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findungen, die Einbildungen erkennt, die die Menschen in sich tragen. 
Von dieser unaufhérlichen Prozession, von dieser ununterscheidbaren 
Menge, kommt ihm die Beingstigung dessen was alles auf einmal ge- 
schieht, ergreift ihneineschwindelerregende Vermengung, er sieht wirklich 
den Leichnam neben dem Voriibergehenden, er sieht Spargel vor dem 
Schaufenster des Buchhindlers wachsen (in “Danse Macakre’’). Und 
alles was er sieht ist von Menschen gemacht, ist aus Kot und Schmutz, 
aus Gift und Abfall hergestellt; die gréssten menschlichen Kunstwerke, 
wenn man sie unter der Lupe betrachtet, starren von Unsymmetrie und 
Schmutz, daf sie Ekel erregen vgl. ““Broderies’” in Espaces). Und das 
Seelen-und Gefiihlsleben der Menschen ist nicht besser, wir sahen das 
Bild oben. Allem diesem gegeniiber ist der Dichter Léon-Paul Fargue 
einsam. Furchtbar einsam. Schon in Poémes spricht er es aus in Stellen 
wie dieser: 


Ce qu’on va aimer se sauve tout de suite, 4 tire-d’aile, du cété de l’ombre. . . 
Mais ce qu’on aime finit toujours par se décider 4 vous quitter. . . On est seul. . . 
On est toujours seul. Tout a pour but la solitude. . . (Poémes, 75) 


Aber erst in spaterer Zeit hat er nicht mehr den Schleier der Poesie vor 
seine Einsamkeit gezogen, das fortschreitende Alter erlaubte ihm nicht 
mehr diese Illusionen, liess ihn nackt, ér ist in offene Klage grausamer 
Wirklichkeit ausgebrochen. Am Ende von “Haute Solitude” (p. 330), 
bevor er in seinem einsamen Zimmer schlafen geht: 


Je m’attarde encore, avant de m’embarquer pour la nuit, avant de monter la 

garde autour de mon sommeil. Si tu pouvais savoir, tu qui me lis, tout l’art que 

j’apporte a différer le moment de monter, la-haut, dans ma géode d’hétel, comme 

un pagure dans une coquille étrangére, comme la conscience d’une caverne.— 
Alors, on y va... 


Und in derselben Lage wacht er auf: “Et me revoila un quart de seconde, 
tout seul, avec la vie qui se fout de moi, et qui grandit, et qui s’en donne, 
et qui gueule dans la rue.” (“‘Réveil,”’ in Mesures, janvier 1935). Dies 
ist kaum noch Poesie, es sind Gestindnisse, die ‘Condition humaine”’ 
im nackten grausamen Zustand. Der Dichter hat alles erschépft, was die 
unmittelbare Welt rings um ihn, die sein ganzer poetischer Gegenstand 
ist, ihm bietet. Er hat in seiner Art nach einer reinen Dichtung gestrebt, 
die nur das was unmittelbar ist, also das Ich im Augenblick und im 
Nichsten, gestalten sollte. Er lehnte Reisen, Lektiire, Hilfe des Intellekts 
ab, der Ausgangspunkt seiner Dichtung war sensuell—“‘J’écris pour mettre 
de l’ordre dans ma sensualité’”’ (Lampe, 46)—und sentimental zentriert. 
Er liess nur das gelten was in ihm selbst und durch ihn selbst sich zur 
notwendigen Konsistenz, so daf es sich abléste wie ein Tropfen, gestal- 
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tete.* Die Auswirkung einer solchen in sich selbst bleibenden Haltung und 
Poesie ist das Leiden in einem Mae daf es unertriglich wird. 


8. ‘Quand ti vacilles au sommet du déssepoir, 
Lorsque les larmes sont rebelles, 
Lorsque les larmes sont taries, 
Monte au-dessus des hommes.’ (Espaces, 133) 


‘Quand tu seras au plus haut point du désespoir, surplombe le mancenil- 
lier.’ (Espaces, 57) 

Fargue ist auf der Suche nach Erlésung. Er sucht nicht die Erlésung 
durch die Poesie, durch das Schaffen, wie viele Menschen ihre Befreiung 
darin finden. Er sucht die Erlésung in der Poesie, wie er sie gleichzeitig 
im Leben sucht, da seine Poesie so dicht dem Leben folgt, da® sie keinen 
Eigenwert und Wirkungswert fiir sein Leben hat, weder Luxus noch 
Betaubungsmittel ist (in dieser Beziehung zwischen Poesie und Leben ist 
er ein vollkommener Nachfolger Rimbaud’s). Er hat wie wenige das 
durch keinen Erlésungswert erleichterte menschliche Leben bis zur Hefe 
ausgetrunken. Jetzt, auf dem Grunde der Verzweiflung gibt er den “‘coup 
de pied intime,” wie er sagt, und sucht sich selbst zu erlésen. Er erhebt 
sich von dem irdischen Getiimmel zu einem Traum, mehr als einem 
Traum, zu einer Vision die das Ganze fiir ihn faBbar, verstehbar macht, 
die ihn durch die Mechanik des Geschehens hindurchsehen laéft und ihn 
damit von dem Schmerz befreit den das Geschehen ihm verursacht, und 
die alles zu einer Einheit fiihrt. Er verfolgt visionire Gestalten auf den 
StraGen (“La Drogue” in Espaces), er beobachtet erdachte Beziehungen 
zwischen den Menschen (“‘Kriegspiel”’ in Sous la Lampe). Aber vor allem 
tritt er seine imaginaren Jenseitsreisen an. Er erhebt sich als Geist iiber 
die Menschen, sieht jetzt das Getiimmel, das unter seinem Fenster wim- 
melte, von einem erhéhten, befreiten Standpunkt. Beispiele dieser Reisen 
sind “Mirages,” “Vulturne” (in Espaces). Auch hier halt er immer am 
Ausgangspunkt der nachsten Umgebung fest, beschreibt zuerst seine 
wirkliche Lage, von der er dann, wie einen Traum, die Reise unternimmt. 
Er steigt auf, in verschiedenen Stufen, gleitet durch die Hauser, deren 
Insassen er zu beobachten liebt, erhebt sich immer mehr iiber das Getiim- 
mel. Er erlangt die Fahigkeit, in schnellem Ortswechsel hier und da zu 
sein: er erreicht die Ubiquitat, nach der er sich sehnt, alles was auf einmal 
in der Welt zusammen geschieht, steht ihm zur Verfiigung. Gleichzeitig 
éffnet sich ihm die Welt in der Zeit und in ihrer Entwicklung: die 
Menschen, die Erscheinungen verwandeln sich in ihren Urzustand und 
zuriick; er kann an dem dauernden Werden teilnehmen in das alles 
* Vergleiche dazu: “Suite Familitre’”’ in Sous la Lampe, und die Bemerkungen in der 
Einleitung zu Le Piétton de Paris. 
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inkorporiert wird: die Saurier, die er liebt,’ die Urtierchen, alles was je 
geschehen ist und noch geschieht, von der Urzelle, dem Urlicht, bis zur 
vollkommenen Erscheinung steht ihm offen, in einer idealen “biodyna- 
mique” (Espaces, 49). In dieser Vision ist er jetzt fahig, die Erde, alles 
was je geschah und geschehen wird, als Einheit zu begreifen, die alles 
umfa8t, vom Weltanfang bis zum Weltende. Die Vor- und die Nachzeit 
sind ihm ebenso zuginglich wie die Gegenwart. Eine dieser Phantasien 
nennt er “Récréation préhistorique” (in Mesures, janvier 1936). In einer 
anderen, “‘Microcosme” (in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1° janvier 1937) 
hei®t es: ‘‘ . . . ce monde que je connais pour |’avoir fait. Je suis de ceux 
qui s¢ment le destin, qui ont découvert le vestiaire avant de se risquer en 
pleine vie.”” Und ein wenig weiter spricht er von: “l’univers que je me 
suis créé, qui me tient chaud en réve.’’ Diese Herrschaft setzt er hier als 
eine Art Kénigreich den niederen Individual-Konditionen, den Ent- 
tauschungen entgegen, die ihm das tatsichliche Leben, das fiir ihn 
vorausbestimmt war, verschafft hat. “Que m’importe, d’étre né, d’étre 
mort,’”’ sagt er im Gefiihl dieses Dariiberstehens, und im Bewuftsein, 
dass er gleichsam nach seinem Willen aus dieser unteren Welt scheiden 
kénnte, sterben kénnte “‘d’une attaque de désobéissance.”’ 

In diesen Visionen scheint Fargue, im Bewuftsein seiner Schépfungs- 

fahigkeit, die Erlsung gefunden zu haben, nach der er strebte. Aber die 
Auflésung der Erde in ihre Bestandteile und Urformen fiihrt ihn eben so 
oft wie zum schépferischen Anfang, auch zum Weltende, wo diese Formen 
indiskriminiert untergehen, verschwinden in einem hé!lischen Tanz. Ja, 
auch im Anfangszustand kénnen sie in einer sinnverwirrenden Menge 
und sich dringenden Bewegung voriiber wirbeln, so daf$ men keinen 
Unterschied zwischen Anfang und Ende mehr erkennt. Die Jenseits- 
vision lést sich auf, mit Urform und Schau, Verwandlung und Begriff, 
wie sich die eilenden Menschen mit ihren Gespenstern unter seinem 
Fenster auflésten—sie ist ja nur eine potenzierte Uebersetzung des 
Wirklichen—in eine ‘Danse Macabre’”’ (14): 
. -. en plein avril. Avril, me dis-je, c’est vrai, mars, avril, mai, juin; Gex, Belley, 
Trévoux, L’ceil était dans la tombe et regardait Cain, Opéra, Quatre-Septembre, 
Bourse, Sentier, Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI... Mon, Ton, Son, je pose 
sept et je retiens deux. 





































Die Sprache dieser Stelle erinnert an Ulysses, und die Tendenz ist de- 
struktiv wie dort. Die Welt lést sich auf in die Mechanik unserer Kon- 
zeptionen und Assoziationen. Es besteht nichts mehr. Fargue hat nichts 
gewonnen durch seine Jenseitsreisen. Er sucht und braucht etwas an- 
deres. In allen diesen Visionen ist eine Stelle, wo er auf die Erde hinab- 







7 Vergleiche das Kapitel “Le Musée des Mondes Perdues” in Le Piéton de Paris. 
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sieht, oder wo er mitten im Taumel des Fluges eine irdische Gestalt 
wiedererkennt. Er nimmt sich einen Urlaub von der Reise, zerstért den 
Gang der Vor- oder Nachwelts-Entwicklung, indem er, ungehorsam ge- 
geniiber seiner Vision, zur Erde zuriickkehrt, zur siiSen Erinnerung der 
Erde. 


Et j’entrevois par intervalles, quand le bateau menace de sombrer, j’entrevois 
bein, j’entrevois clairement qu’il n’y a rien de plus vrai que les souvenirs. (“Haute 
Solitude,” 328) 


Er rebelliert gegen die Reise, er hat noch nicht genug gefiihlt, er will dort 
wieder beginnen, wo er ein Kind war. In “Vulturne”’ sieht er sich wieder 
an der Hand seines Vaters, “Récréation Préhistorique” kehrt zum 10. 
Arrondissement zuriick, dem Stadtviertel seiner Kindheit. In “‘“Mirages” 
(in Espaces) ist die ganze Reise umsonst, erst wenn er wieder ausfahrt in 
ein Land das er kennt, “rythmes discrets et parfaits, tambours voilés, 
battements couverts des cceurs immortels . . . ,” findet er endlich, es ist 
das Ende des Gedichts, “... je retrouve enfin celui que ma mére et 
moi nous aimons jusque dans ses os. C’était un ingénieur frangais”’ (p. 80). 
Sein Vater, die Erinnerung an seinen Vater steht hier wie eine Erlésung, 
wie ein letztes Ziel alles Irrens, das ihm die Ruhe gibt. Diese Anhanglich- 
keit, diese Ueberhéhung des Gewesenen offenbart die ungeheure Sensi- 
bilitat des Dichters. Er macht ein Paradies aus seiner Erinnerung. 
“Vulturne,” die grofe Jenseitsreise, die durch alle Stadien geht, hatte 
zuerst den Titel: “Esquisses pour un Paradis.’’ Die Erinnerung, die 
auf®er den Erscheinungen der unmittelbaren Umgebung und den daran 
ankniipfenden Traiumen, der einzige Gegenstand seiner Poesie ist, dient 
dieser Poesie als ein paradiesischer Ruhe-Ort. In den Dingen die er in der 
Riickschau festhilt, besitzt er etwas, das statisch ist, das nicht in Zeit 
und Ort entgleitet, das er auf einmal schauen, ergreifen und gestalten 
kann. Er hat einen anderen Stil, des seligen Verweilens, in den Beschrei- 
bungen der Erinnerung. Wie ein Wind die Wolken 6ffnet, stehen diese 
Bilder zwischen dem iibrigen Getiimmel: er ist wieder dort, ist wieder 
Kind. 


Désaffecté de nos mécaniques, écceuré de tout ce caviar, gonflé 4 vomir du chagrin 
que j’avais de cette blonde absurde, j’apercus les fleurs du Champ-de-Mars. 
Un coup pour retrouver le contact, me rhabiller de mes sens d’enfant, ramasser 
combien j’étais bon, sentir mes yeux se mouiller, mes joues rougir. Vacances! 
L’odeur d’un champ de bié la nuit, les vers luisants sur le domaine de la Touche, 
un chant d’église aidé d’abeilles et d’enclumes, . . . (““Mirages” in Espaces, 56) 


In “Accoudé” (p. 13) sagt er zu seiner Seele: “‘chuchotons tous deux a 
pas de loup des images glanées dans la lente adolescence,” um dann diese 
“‘océans de lyrisme muet” zwischen sich und das verwirrende, verletzende 
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Leben der Strafe zu halten, das sein ganzes Leben darstellt. In D’A prés 
Paris, ebenso wie in den Lichtungen der Jenseitsvisionen, beschreibt er 
jetzt dieselben Gegenstinde wie in den friiheren Poémes, die Strafen, 
die Bahnhdéfe, die Befestigungsabhinge, die Jahrmarkte, die Fahrten im 
Autobus, aber sie sind abgeschloGene Bilder, sie geniigen sich, werden 
nicht von der immer gréfer werdenden, immer weiterdringenden Welt 
voran- und weggeschoben. Sie verweilen, fiir einen Augenblick jedenfalls. 
“L’homme qui plonge dans |’Eternel raméne sa vie d’un coup de nasse. 
Du milieu de ce charbonnage, son enfance monte comme un campanile”’ 
(Espaces, 184). Seine Kindheit ist fiir Fargue das einzig Wirkliche.* Sie 
hat ihm manche dichterische Stellen geliefert, die ihn fiir einen Augen- 
blick aus dem Ich herausfiihren in eine Wirklichkeit. Der Dichter Fargue 
ist einem Jager zu vergleichen (cf. das Bild ‘“‘nasse’”’ oben), der nach der 
Wirklichkeit jagt, aber schlieBlich selbst mehr und mehr gejagt wird. 
Er erlést sich in Bildern, die aus der Erinnerung und dem Traum ge- 
mischt, an einem schéneren, einem wahreren Sein teilhaben. 


Il était un ménage. Sa vie, ses gaités. Son enfant. L’odeur de son intimité. La 
fenétre ouverte au soleil. Ils ont été dans le vent des rues, flairé la gare et le 
chantier. Des amis a leur table, heureux 4 l’heure du café. Leur retour du travail. 
L’heure de leur toilette avec leur savon aux amandes. .. Leurs voix dans les 
chambres, qui s’appellent, leurs pauvres yeux, leurs humbles gestes. Ils longeaient 
doucement la vie, dans la tristesse et dans la honte et dans la joie, chacun avec 
ses maladies, la mére affligée, le pére décu, le fils et la fille on ne sait od. Tout ¢a, 
mmmort!! (Espaces, 180) 


Er versetzt sich in seine eigene Kindheit, er zeichnet die verschwundene 
Geliebte, er verwandelt sich in ertriumte Gestalten, er erwartet ‘““Plom- 
bagine, la fée du Condurango”’ (D’aprés Paris, 104). Noch starker spielen 
seine wenigen Versgedichte in einer milden Phantastik von Worten, 
Erinnerung und Traum, sie entweichen ins Unverstindliche, und doch 
wiegen sie uns mit einem angenehmen poetischen Eindruck: 


C’est le nom d’un souvenir 
Que mon réve regardait. . . (Espaces, 16) 


9. Erinnerung und Traum sind nur Selbsterlésung. Sie geben fiir einen 
Augenblick eine Wirklichkeit, ein Gliick. Aber der Untergrund bleibt 
schwankend. Und wenn sie zerplatzt sind wie Seifenblasen, ist der Dich- 
ter wieder allein, furchtbar allein. “ ... Il faut apprendre 4 étre seul, 
de méme qu’il faut apprendre, comme une langue étrangére, la mort des 
étres chers” (“Haute Solitude’). Er ist wieder und endgiiltig seinem 
eigenen Leben ausgeliefert, wie er es in “Accoudé & ma fenétre’’ be- 


® Vergleiche zum Beispiel ‘““Trouvé dans des papiers de famille” in Sous la Lampe. 
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schreibt, einem Gedicht von zentraler Bedeutung, da es die ewige un- 
veranderliche Haltung Fargue’s darstellt. Diese Lebenshaltung ist nicht 
mehr gemildert durch seine Vision, seine selbstgeschaffene Ur-Welt (“‘le 
doux géant qui me tracasse’”’ nennt er diese Schépfung die sich in ihm 
verwirklichen will). Sie ist erleichtert durch keinen Traum, und nur 
verbittert durch die Erinnerung, weil sie ihm das Verlorene deutlich 
macht. Hier ist er in seinem wirklichen Leben und sieht “‘le passant et 
son voisin le cadavre,’”’ sieht was geschieht, geschah und geschehen 
kénnte, und ist doch unverbunden damit. Einsam. Accoudé 4 ma 
fenétre. Fargue’s Poesie ist ein hoher Wiirfelwurf, wie Mailarmé dieses 
Wagnis, das Wagnis des reinen Werks und des poetischen Lebens, be- 
zeichnete. Seine Dichtung will von héchster Einfachheit, ohne irgend- 
welchen Snobismus sein, er weist alle Mittel zuriick, die ihn stiitzen und 
tragen kénnten, er erstrebt eine reine Poesie seiner menschlichen Situa- 
tion. Aber dadurch begibt er sich in etwas Unmdgliches, das nicht nur 
seine Poesie, sondern sein Leben gefahrdet. Er ist in der Sackgasse seiner 
Gegenstandslosigkeit gefangen. Auf der Suche nach Erlésung schaut er 
sich um nach etwas, das ihn retten kénnte, oder das ihn hitte retten 
kénnen. Das Bild seines Vaters ist eine Erinnerung geworden, und letzten 
Endes unwirklich wie diese. Viele seiner Jugendfreunde sind tot. An eine 
Stelle Balzac’s ankniipfend, wo es heift, daf ein ‘‘épicier’’ jede Gemein- 
schaft zusammenhielte, schreibt er am Ende von “Préface 4 une géo- 
graphie’’: 


J'ai construit mon monde, J’ai amassé les ételles de mon univers pour le voir 
s’écrouler 4 mes pieds dans un limon de géographie ov tout se méle, les yeux des 
hommes et la forme des riviéres. Rien n’a tenu de mon attelage. I] m’a peut- 
étre manqué au dernier moment cet épicier, . . . cette épiciére, cette cheville 
géniale qui edt tout supporté dans sa main, les transports et les malheurs. Et il 
ne m’est plus resté qu’a vivre sur des décombres, et 4 me promener a travers une 
Capitale incendiée oi je me vois fantéme. 


Aber nicht nur eine Person hatte sich bieten kénnen, allgemeinere Krafte 
bieten sich. Die Namen der Dichter Claudel, Valéry, das Gedenken an 
das was sie darstellen, hilft ihm zu leben (ibid.). In ‘“Danse Macabre”’ 
geht die Welt zugrunde, weil die Liebe aufhért: “Et nous apprenions 
enfin que |’amour était tout ce qui nous avait donné un peu d’éclat, un 
peu d’étoffe, un peu de durée. .. .” Und in “Récréation préhistorique”’ 
heisst es: “Quelle hypothése cosmogonique saurait nous donner simple- 
ment ce monde perdu: la paix du Cceur?”’ Gott ist in ganz scheuer hindeu- 
tender Weise einige Male genannt: “. . . la main de qui me condamne, 
et dont les voies sont impénétrables . . .” (D’aprés Paris, 86). In “Vul- 
turne”’ ist er nichts anderes als “‘La Voix du Haut Parleur,” der die Welt 
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auflést, weil sie nicht recht zu leben verstand. Denn der beste Weg sich 
Gott zu nahern ist, ‘‘faisant de son mieux son métier d’homme” (Espaces, 
49). Die Jenseitsreisenden von “‘Vulturne,’”’ denen dieser Gott und sein 
Strafen vorkommt wie “l’Inconnue joue avec nous comme le chat avec 
la souris” (Lampe, 26), haben nur Blasphemie zur Antwort.* Gewisser- 
mafen das letzte Wort Fargue’s, einen hoffnungsvollen Aufblick aus der 
letzten Verzweiflung ein letztes Vertrauen auf eine existentielle Wahrheit 
finden wir am Ende von “‘Accoudé,” dieses Gedichts das so sehr die Rolle 
eines Lebens-Gestindnisses spielt :'° 


Mais nous serons forts, mon Ame. Je serai le boulon et toi l’écrou, et nous pour- 
rons, mille et mille ans encore, nous approcher des vagues; nous pourrons nous 
accouder a cette fenétre de détresse. Et puis, dans le murmure de notre attente, 
un soir pathétique, quelque créature viendra: nous la reconnaitrons 4 sa pureté 
clandestine, nous la devinerons a sa fraicheur de paroles. Elle viendra fermer nos 
yeux, croiser nos bras sur notre poitrine. Elle dira que notre amour, tout cet 
amour qu’on n’a pas vu, tout cet amour qu’on a piétiné, qu’on a meurtri, oui, 
que notre amour n’est plus que notre éternité. 
Alors, mon Ame, tandis que je serai allongé et déja bruissant, tu iras t’accouder 

a la fenétre, tu mettras tes beaux habits de sentinelle et tu crieras, tu crieras de 
toutes tes forces! 

On entendra 

Qui est cet On? 

Qui demandes-tu? 

Mais toutes les Ames le savent. 

(“Accoudé,”’ 14) 


10. Die Betrachtung der Poesie Fargue’s hat uns gezwungen, tief in 
das Persénliche und Menschliche des Dichters hineinzugehen. Wenn wir 
jetzt einen Gedanken vom Anfang dieses Aufsatzes fortsetzen, so ist, 
gleichwie jedes einzelne Werk der partielle Ausdruck eines Ganzen, einer 
Persénlichkeit ist, ihrerseits jede Gestalt, jedes Individuum der Teil eines 
Gesamten, innerhalb dessen es seine volle Meinung erhalt. Gewif, wir 
kénnen dieses Ganze nicht iibersehen. Wir kénnen es historisch zu 
rekonstruieren versuchen, wenn es in der Vergangenheit liegt. Wir haben, 
mit unseren gleichen Wiinschen, unseren gleichen Bestrebungen, ein 
Gefiihl dafiir, wenn es uns zeitgendssisch ist. In diesem Sinne wollen wir 


*In der gleichen, blasphemischen, Richtung (vergleiche wieder James Joyce) miifen 
verstanden werden (Espaces, 74): passage Dieu; oder: rue des Envierges. 

10 An diesen Aspekt der Poesie Fargue’s denkt S. A. Rhodes, “The poetry of L. P. 
Fargue,”” French Review, rx (1935), 136, wenn er schreibt: ‘‘Poetry becomes in his hands 
an instrument of redemption, a lyre with which to play an accompaniment to the passionate 
pilgrimage of the poet in the universe. It serves, in the twentieth century, for the few who 
can be atuned to it, as a rallying-cry through its confusion, as an angelus to their souls 
homeward bound.” 
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abschlieBend versuchen den Ausblick in die Zukunft, das was uns diese 
Gestalt lehrt, wozu sie uns anregt und wovor sie uns warnt, anzudeuten. 

Wenn wir die letzten, meistens noch in Zeitschriften verstreuten 
Prosagedichte Fargue’s lesen, haben wir den Eindruck, dass hier, mit 
einer bedeutenden poetischen Fahigkeit und Technik, etwas erreicht ist, 
das ein Ende bedeutet. Eine menschliche Méglichkeit ist sozusagen bis 
zum Letzten ausgedriickt worden und hat sich dadurch selbst erschépft. 
Es wird immer einsame Dichter geben, und den Ausdruck ihrer Einsam- 
keit. Aber Fargue befindet sich in einer Ausweglosigkeit, die nicht nur 
von der Eigenart seiner Persénlichkeit, sondern ebenso von der Form 
seiner Dichtung bedingt ist. Auf der einen Seite scheint es, daf die 
Auflésung, die Desagregierung in die einzelnen Teile absoluter Aufrichtig- 
keit, wie die herben Aufzihlungen Fargue’s, die Glaskugeln Eluard’s, 
nicht ferner gefiihrt werden kann. Die Konzentration, die fiir eine gewisse 
Tendenz der modernen Poesie typisch ist (was bei Lautréamont in einem 
Kapitel beschrieben ist, wird bei Fargue in einem Satz angedeutet), 
la8t den Dichter ohne Gegenstand, ohne Subsistenz, laft ihn auch 
poetisch allein. Das fiihrt zu der anderen Feststellung: Fargue scheint 
mir an einem Ende der Konventionslosigkeit der modernen Poesie. Ich 
meine damit: er hat kein Thema, keinen Gegenstand, der ihn an einem 
aufer-Ich teilnehmen lat, der ihn hinaushebt, befreit. In einer Welt, 
in der keine Sicherheit, kein festes Gebiude vorhanden ist, kann man 
nur mit einer unendlichen Gliubigkeit an die Wirklichkeit diese Wirk- 
lichkeit registrieren, fiir sich und zu weiterem Bestand und Gebrauch. 
Goethe hat das getan. Aber nach der ungeheuren Bestandsaufnahme 
des 19. Jahrhunderts ist fast die ganze Welt, aber jedenfalls das worin 
wir taglich leben, wozu wir immerfort gehéren, eigentlich kein Gegen- 
stand mehr. Es ist ein Teil, ein Spiegel und eine Wiederspiegelung unseres 
armseligen Ich. Dies bedeutet, da® die direkte, natiirliche Beziehung 
zwischen der Umwelt und uns sozusagen erschépft ist, da® wir nur in 
einem Winkel, in dem Blickpunkt einer Kraft auferhalb des Ich, von 
der wir getragen werden, diese Welt erneuern kénnen. Daher die Hoch- 
schatzung vieler grofer zeitgendssischer Dichter (z.B. T.S. Eliot) fiir 
Dante, der wie kein zweiter Dichter der Weltliteratur diesen, sagen wir 
einmal, “‘kritischen” Wirkel hat, aus dem er eine Welt betrachtet, die 
ihm ganz bekannt ist, kein Feststellen von Tatsachen nétig macht, mit 
der er nur noch in Beziigen handelt, aber so da ein Verhiltnis entsteht. 
fiir ihn wir fiir den Leser, da aus jedem Satz lebendiges Wasser quillt, 

Es gibt Ansatze im modernen franzésischen Prosagedicht—von diesem 
sprechen wir ja hier nur—die diese Kraft, die die Welt erneuert, in einem 
spirituellen Sinne, besitzen. Nicht umsonst haben sich viele zeitgenés- 
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sische Dichter auf Rimbaud bezogen. Die Poesie Rimbaud’s lebt von 
dem was er erwartet, nicht wie die meiste Poesie, von dem was gewesen 
ist; sie mi®t sich und bewdhrt sich an der diesseitigen oder jenseitigen 
Zukunft. Ihre vorwarts gewandte Reinheit, moralische Nacktheit gibt ihr 
auch heute noch einen Elan, der reinigt und mitreift. Es ist interessant, 
wie in der modernen franzésischen Poesie einige Knaben, die sehergleiche 
Gaben besafien, Wege gezeigt oder angebahnt haben. Ich denke, aufer 
an Rimbaud, an Lautréamont und die Befreiung des Traumes, oder 
Jarry, der am Anfang der Befreiung der Sprache ins Unbewufte steht. 
Eine andere Linie ist die des Tagebuchs, exemplifiziert durch Du Bos, 
das in einer Prosa-Einheit, allerdings ohne eine kiinstlerische Absicht, 
besonders dieses Ziel hat, durch die Betrachtung, durch das Abwiegen 
von Rezeption und Schépfung, einen inneren Fortschritt zu erreichen. 
Da® dieses Ziel nicht auf den Betrachtenden beschrankt ist, sondern auch 
dem Dichter deutlich wird, zeigt der Ausspruch Valéry’s, der (im Vor- 
wort zu Cohen’s Explication du Cimetiére Marin) sagt, dai das immer 
wieder Durcharbeiten eines Werkes annaihme “‘l’importance secréte d’une 
entreprise de réforme de soi-méme.”" Aber ein wahrer Fortschritt ist 
nicht méglich, sagt Du Bos, solange der Mensch imassist#é ist, allein 
gelassen, ohne ein Licht von aufen. Daf eine hinreissende, eine alles 
bestimmende Vision den Platz dieser Hilfe einnehmen kann, zeigt uns 
heute das Beispiel von Perse. Andere Dichter, und die gréSten, haben 
das Licht von der Gnade der Religion erhalten. Claudel ist wie von 
einem Sturm getragen von der Trunkenheit seines Glaubens. SchlieSlich 
ist die Tradition der Formen und der Bildung da, die der Dichtung ein 
Riickgrat, einen habitus verleihen kénnen. Gerade die Werke von Lar- 
baud, in deren Zentrum oft die klassische Tradition steht, enthalten 
Keime, die mir von der gréften wegweisenden Bedeutung scheinen. 
Manche seiner Erzihlungen—“‘Le Miroir du Café Marchési,’”’ in Com- 
merce, Automne 1927; “Le Vaisseau de Thésée,”’ “Tan callando,”’ beide 
in Aux couleurs de Rome,1938—sind wunderbare Beispiele einer “‘inneren” 
Geschichte.” Sie sind so innen, daf der Rahmen einer Erzahlung vdllig 


11 Dies verdeutlicht den Unterschied zwischen Fargue und Rilke, der, in der gleichen Lage 
der Verlorenheit, doch von seiner Dichtung, und von der Teilnahme am Aufer-Ich, zu der 
ihn die dichterische Absicht fiihrt, den Befehl erhalt: “Du muft Dein Leben andern”’ 
(Archaischer Torso). 

12 Der formaien Auflésung des Prosagedichts, von Lautréamont herkommend, und bei 
den Surrealisten endend, steht eine zusammenfafende Ordnungslinie entgegen, die einzelne 
Gedichte in ein Ganzes einfiigt, das eine Lebenslinie, eine “biographie imaginée,” und 
zugleich “‘idéelle,’”’ darstellt. Man denke an Rimbaud, Saison en enfer. Von Fargue gehéren 
besonders Vulturne, Mirages hierher, die aus einzelnen Teilen ein Geschehen darstellen, 
das alle Bestrebungen des Dichters zusammenfaft. Hierher gehért auch Perse, Anabase, 
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zerfloBen ist, sie sich an die Lyrik ankniipfen. Hier ist alle Schénheit, 
aller Reichtum der a4uferen Welt und des Erbes vereinigt mit dem zart 
angedeuteten Gehéren zu einer héheren Gemeinschaft, die Bediirfnisse 
der Seele sind vermengt mit dem Kiinstlerischen, das Persénlichste ist 
verquickt mit dem Anspruchsvollen. Larbaud’s Dichtung lehrt uns— 
und auf Fargue zuriickschauend, kénnen wir nur sagen, daf iiber das 
was ein Mensch gelebt hat, und das er geschaffen hat, weil er es gewesen 
ist, weil ihn seine Seele dorthin gefiihrt hat, uns kein Urteil zusteht—" 


Ainsi avec soin vécue, dans le travail, dans l’attention charitable a autrui, dans 
l'amour bien employé, une vie pourrait passer,—tan callando—heureuse! 


WALTER NAUMANN 
McPherson College, Kansas 





die oben angefiihrten Stiicke Larbaud’s, und manches Neuere: die psychoanalytischen 
Portraits von Henri Michaud (“Portrait d’homme,”’ in Mesures, avril 1935; “Le fils du 
Macrocéphale (Portrait),’’? in Commerce, Hiver 1929); die Orpheus-Geschichte (Pierre 
Emmanuel: “Le Poéte aux Enfers,” in Mesures, octobre 38) und andere. 

3 “Tan callando,”’ in Aux couleurs de Rome, 200. 











